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THE  FALL  OF  WAESAW  AND  ITS  SEQUEL. 

The  Fall  of  Warsaw  represents  what  should  be  one  of  the  turning 
points  of  the  campaign.  Whether  it  will  prove  so  or  not  is 
another  matter ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  part  of  the  contention  of  the 
present  paper  that  the  general  results  of  so  important  an  event 
as  this  are  mainly  political,  and  are  not  primarily  military. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  take  the  matter  as  it  stands,  and  especially 
if  we  view  it  in  relation  to  the  German  programme,  we  shall  see 
that  its  significance,  however  much  it  may  be  explained  away 
or  alleviated  by  other  considerations,  is  of  almost  capital  value. 

After  the  original  designs  of  the  German  High  Staff  came  to 
naught,  there  was  a  period  of  suspense  when  various  designs 
were  apparently  considered,  and  tentative  efforts  were  made  in 
one  or  two  directions.  If  France  had  been  captured,  so  to  speak, 
at  the  first  blow,  if  Paris  had  been  entered,  still  more  if  the 
French  armies  had  been  demoralised  and  overthrown,  the  supposi¬ 
tion  in  Berlin  was  that  either  the  French  Government  might 
have  sued  for  a  separate  peace,  or  else,  if  they  chose  to  persist 
in  the  contest,  the  value  of  their  alliance  might  be  practically 
nil.  Baulked  of  Paris,  the  German  initiative  turned  towards 
Calais.  Once  more  it  was  thought  just  conceivable  that  if  Great 
Britain  were  threatened  with  an  invasion,  and  if  the  German 
big  guns  could  somehow  be  placed  on  the  French  coast  to  terrify 
the  inhabitants  of  Kent,  there  might  come  a  weakening  of  the 
ties  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  For  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  Germany  in  this  war  is  to  win  a 
victory  or  secure  peace  by  detaching  this  or  that  member  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  from  its  allegiance.  Probably  not  in  their  wildest 
moments  did  German  strategists  think  it  possible  to  prevail  against 
the  greater  part  of  the  civilised  world.  But  if  Germany  showed 
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itself  powerful,  so  powerful  as  to  spread  dismay  in  the  territories 
of  this  or  that  combatant,  the  chances  were  that  the  innate 
selfishness  of  nations,  their  instinctive  desire  to  secure  then:  own 
possessions  and  preserve  themselves  from  a  possible  defeat,  might 
operate  strongly  in  favour  of  Berlin,  and  bring  about  a  triumph 
of  the  German  cause. 

Now,  during  the  twelve  months  of  war,  two  of  the  German 
plans  have  obviously  failed.  So  far  from  France  being  defeated, 
she  is  considerably  stronger  than  she  was  when  hostilities  began. 
There  is  much  evidence  to  prove  that  the  French  armies  are 
better  in  every  respect,  and  that  one  of  the  extremely  valuable 
results  of  the  German  defeat  at  the  Marne  is  the  splendid  revival 
of  the  military  ardour  and  the  confident  self-reliance  of  our  Ally. 
Never  has  France  proved  herself  so  magnificently  in  earnest  as 
she  has  during  recent  months,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  her  example 
is  often  quoted  as  a  rebuke — and  an  unjust  rebuke — to  ourselves. 
As  to  the  Calais  stroke,  we  should  probably  not  have  heard  of  it  at 
all  if  it  had  been  possible  for  us  to  create  a  diversion  in  Belgium  by 
defending  Antwerp  and  threatening  the  German  lines  of  com¬ 
munication.  For  various  reasons,  which  it  would  be  unprofitable 
to  discuss,  and  perhaps  impossible  to  argue  about  at  the  present 
moment,  the  Antwerp  expedition  was  a  failure.  In  order  to 
obviate  any  possibility  of  a  similar  scheme  the  German  army  at 
once  devastated  Belgium,  captured  Antwerp  by  means  of  its 
heavy  artillery,  and  advanced  westward  in  the  direction  of  the 
English  Channel.  Here,  once  again,  in  consequence  of  the 
devoted  gallantry  of  the  British  troops,  the  Teutonic  advance 
was  stayed.  The  Battles  of  Ypres,  Neuve  Chapelle,  and  other 
engagements,  proved  conclusively  that  if  we  could  not  carry  the 
German  trenches,  at  least  it  was  impossible  for  the  enemy  to 
carry  ours,  and  that  there  was  as  much,  or  as  little,  chance  of 
capturing  Calais  as  there  was  of  capturing  Paris.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  German  menace  against  Great  Britain  has  dwindled 
away  almost  to  insignificance  in  recent  months.  There  may, 
of  course,  be  only  a  postponement  of  the  original  design,  but  in 
war  we  must  live  from  day  to  day.  And  it  is  a  patent  fact  that 
since  the  Allies  made  an  aeroplane  demonstration  over  Karlsruhe, 
the  Zeppelins  that  were  to  terrorise  London,  as  well  as  the 
English  east  coast,  have  until  the  other  day  become  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.^ 

We  now  know  the  reason  why  the  Teutonic  Empires,  fighting 
on  three  fronts,  cannot  be  everywhere  at  once.  They  have  very 
large  forces,  but  they  have  also,  between  them,  lost  at  least  three 

(1)  After  these  lines  were  written  a  raid  of  Zeppelins  took  place  on  the 
night  of  August  9th,  another  on  August  12th,  and  a  third  on  August  17th. 
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millioDS  of  mea.  They  have  not  the  troops  to  execute  concurrent 
plans  on  each  frontier,  and  therefore  a  selection  must  be  made  of 
possible  initiatives,  and  certain  schemes  have  to  be  postponed  or 
abandoned  in  view  of  other  and  more  pressing  contingencies. 
For  the  last  three  months  the  German  General  Staff  have  clearly 
shown  their  hand.  Kussia  has  been  the  immediate  object  of 
attack,  and  an  attack  conducted  in  such  strength  as  to  ensure 
considerable  success.  We  do  not  know  exactly  how  large  the 
forces  have  been  that  have  fought  on  the  eastern  frontier,  but  it 
may  be  assumed  that  they  have  been  not  less  than  two  million, 
and  not  more  than  three  million,  including,  of  course,  the 
Austrian  Divisions.  Where  their  great  superiority  lay  was  not  so 
much  in  numbers  as  in  munitions,  in  big  guns  and  high  explosive 
shells.  The  general  outlines  of  the  campaign  are  quite  clear. 

As  the  Kussians  had  been  tempted  by  the  lure  of  Cracow  to 
push  their  way  westward,  the  first  step,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Berlin,  must  be  to  drive  them  back  again  out  of  Galicia.  Thus  the 
Germans  could  pose  as  being  the  saviours  of  Austria-Hungary, 
and  could,  if  they  chose,  restore  to  their  Ally  that  portion  of 
Poland  which  has  hitherto  belonged  to  them.  But  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  Galician  Campaign  constituted  an  end  in 
itself.  It  was  a  portion  of  a  much  larger  strategic  plan,  one  of  the 
most  colossal  plans  that  have  ever  been  designed  in  war,  extending 
as  it  did  over  a  front  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  or  perhaps  a 
thousand  miles.  From  Silesia  and  East  Prussia,  with  their  excel¬ 
lent  railway  system,  issued  German  forces  mainly  under  the 
control  of  Marshal  von  Hindenburg.  These  were  partly  to  hold 
the  Eussian  forces  in  front  of  Warsaw,  partly  to  attack  the 
Russian  salient  from  the  north-west.  While  von  Mackensen 
was  storming  against  the  Lublin-Cholm  line  in  the  south, 
Gallwitz  and  others  under  von  Hindenburg’ s  command  were  to 
cross  the  Vistula,  carry  their  forces  across  the  Narew,  and  thus 
gradually  enclose  Warsaw  between  a  pair  of  gigantic  pincers. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  this  all.  From  the  north,  too,  a  demonstration 
was  to  come  under  the  command  of  von  Below.  Here  the  aim 
was  to  cut  the  line  connecting  Warsaw  with  Petrograd — at  Vilna — 
in  order  to  compromise  still  further  the  Russian  retreat.  As  we 
look  back  over  the  events  of  the  last  few  days  we  see  that  this 
gigantic  plan  has  in  no  uncertain  sense  come  off.  The  Russians, 
fighting  with  that  magnificent  courage  and  tenacity  which  they 
have  always  displayed  in  times  of  reverse,  even  more  often  than 
in  times  of  success,  have  been  forced  to  evacuate  the  line  of  the 
Vistula,  the  Blonie  lines,  and  finally  Warsaw  itself.  The 
fortresses  of  Ivangorod  and  Novogeorgievsk  must,  of  course,  fall — 
one  of  them  has  already  done  so — into  German  hands.  Kovno 
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has  been  fiercely  assaulted.^  Riga  towards  the  north  may  have  to 
be  evacuated,  and  the  next  Russian  stand  will  be  based  on  Brest- 
Litovsk,  and  perhaps  still  further  eastward.  So  far,  then,  clearly 
the  Germans  have  had  their  way.  Their  military  triumph  has,  it 
is  true,  been  a  barren  one,  because  the  Russian  retreat  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time  past  and  has  been  conducted  with  leisurely- 
efficiency.  But  the  capital  of  Russian  Poland,  however  much  it 
may  have  been  denuded  of  valuable  stores,  is  at  all  events  now 
in  Teutonic  hands,  and  the  whole  of  the  Province  of  Galicia  has 
been  freed  from  its  invaders. 


§  2 

Soon  after  the  news  of  the  Russian  evacuation  of  Warsaw 
reached  us,  there  came  a  curious  rumour,  apparently  based  on 
some  authority,  that  the  German  Emperor  had,  through  the  King 
of  Denmark,  offered  to  negotiate  a  separate  peace  with  Russia. 
It  seems  more  than  probable  that  some  such  suggestions — for 
probably  they  were  nothing  more — have  been  made,  because  it 
exactly  coincides  with  what  we  have  seen  to  be  the  original  idea 
of  Berlin.  Here  once  again  the  main  purpose  of  Germany  is  to 
break  up  the  Entente,  and  she  either  has  tried  or  will  try  in  turn 
each  member  of  the  Alliance.  Doubtless  it  would  be  a  tremendous 
advantage  to  her  if  she  could  patch  up  some  sort  of  peace  with 
the  Great  Northern  Empire.  Berlin  is  supposed  to  have  offered 
a  large  [X)rtion  of  Galicia  on  condition  that  a  correspondingly  large 
slice  of  Russian  Eastern  Poland  should  be  placed  under  German 
sovereignty.  Of  course,  the  offers  were  refused.  We  have  too 
implicit  a  confidence  in  our  Ally  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  a 
separate  peace  was  so  much  as  thought  of.  At  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war  the  three  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
bound  themselves  not  to  conclude  any  separate  arrangements. 
And  the  Alliance  will  stand.  Not  for  the  first  time  the  Germans 
have  mistaken  the  temper  of  their  foes.  But  the  incident  throws 
fresh  light  on  wKat  this  tremendous  campaign  against  Russia 
was  intended  to  secure.  Either  Russia  was  to  be  immobilised,  pre¬ 
vented  from  joining  in  the  war  for  some  six  months,  or  else  struck 
out  from  the  list  of  enemies.  In  either  case,  according  to  the 
supposition  of  Berlin,  Germany,  with  the  Vistula  line  in  her  pos¬ 
session,  could  devote  herself  with  fresh  energy  to  her  other  tasks 
in  the  west,  while  Austria  was  free  to  offer  a  stronger  resistance 
than  she  is  now  doing  to  Italian  attacks  in  the  Trentino  and  on 
the  Isonzo  line. 

They  will  not  get  their  peace  on  those  terms,  or  on  any  terms 
(1)  And  taken,  according  to  latest  I’eports. 
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which  are  likely  to  suit  them ;  and  least  of  all  can  they  get  them 
from  Kussia,  who  can  fight  and  retire  and  yield  territory  and 
wait  patiently  for  her  moment  to  retaliate  with  a  strength 
and  endurance  beyond  the  power  of  other  nations.  What, 
indeed,  has  she  lost — from  a  military  point  of  view?  She  has 
lost  temporarily  the  initiative,  and  that  is — other  things  being 
equal — to  be  in  a  position  of  inferiority.  Warsaw  has  been 
taken  from  her,  and  the  surrounding  fortresses,  and  a  good 
deal  of  Eussian  Poland.  But  does  anyone  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  the  Polish  people  are  lost  to  her  ?  They  have  her  promise  of 
independence  given  at  the  outset  of  the  war ;  and  are  they  likely 
to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  Germany,  who  has  treated  them 
badly  in  the  past,  and  in  whose  written  pledges,  however  plausible, 
they  are  unable  to  put  any  confidence?  Doubtless  the  German 
domination  must  be  accepted  for  a  time,  and  a  Teutonic  King  of 
Poland,  whether  he  be  Austrian  or  German,  must  be  taken  as 
part  of  the  hard  conditions  of  defeat.  But  they  can  save  their 
souls  in  patience  and  wait  hopefully  for  a  Russian  return.  And. 
meanwhile,  whatever  else  may  have  been  lost,  the  Eussian  moral 
and  the  Eussian  armies  remain  intact  and  unbroken.  If  the  Kaiser 
and  his  generals  are  wise — and  they  have  a  good  deal  of  military 
sense,  at  all  events — they  will  count  nothing  won,  save  barren 
honour,  so  long  as  the  Grand  Duke  handles  his  undefeated  legions 
always  as  a  menacing  obstacle  to  their  progress.  They  know 
that  if  they  advance  they  will  have  to  fight  every  step  of  the 
way;  and  if  they  remain  passive  and  deplete  their  forces,  in  order 
to  strengthen  other  fronts,  there  is  the  perpetual  menace  of  a 
Russian  counter-attack. 

That  being  so,  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  what  course  the 
enemy  will  pursue  during  the  next  few  weeks.  Many  courses  are 
open  to  him.  The  safest  plan  is  to  strengthen  the  line  of  the 
Vistula,  which  affords  an  admirable  defensive  position,  and  wait. 
But  wait  for  what?  Wait  until  the  Tsar  asks  for  terms?  But 
Napoleon,  we  remember,  in  1812,  waited  for  some  weary  weeks  in 
the  hope  that  the  Russians  might  sue  for  peace.  And  the  offer 
never  came.  The  only  object  of  waiting  is  to  gain  some  advan¬ 
tage,  and  in  this  case  the  only  advantage  will  be  the  possibility  of 
holding  a  defensive  line  with  fewer  troops,  the  rest  of  the  army 
being  made  use  of  elsewhere.  Von  Hindenburg,  however,  has  to 
remember  that  the  Eussian  forces  are  unbroken,  and  he  wdll 
hardly  dare  to  run  many  risks  against  so  formidable  a  foe  as  the 
Grand  Duke.  Perhaps  the  Austrians  might  be  sent  off  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  Italy ;  but  not  many  of  the  Germans  can  be 
spared  to  strengthen  their  comrades  in  the  West.  Nor  does  it 
quite  suit  von  Hindenburg’s  temperament  to  sit  still.  He  likes 
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to  bestir  himself,  to  make  furious  rushes,  to  concentrate  his 
“phalanx”  and  his  mighty  guns  for  some  new  object. 

Apparently  the  Grermans  have  elected  to  push  forward,  both 
in  the  rear  of  the  retreating  Eussian  Army,  until  they  knock 
their  heads  against  the  Brest-Litovsk  position,  and  from  other 
points,  north  and  south,  whence  they  can  threaten  the  Eussian 
communications.  Von  Mackensen  has  been  ordered  to  drive  ahead 
from  Cholm  and  Lublin,  and  von  Below  told  to  strike  hard  and 
strike  quickly  from  the  north  on  the  Petrograd  line.  The  latter 
general  has  not  been  uniformly  successful,  but  he  has  been 
reinforced,  with  von  Hindenburg  in  general  control  of  the  opera¬ 
tions.  The  German  naval  attack  on  Eiga  looks  as  if  it  were 
part  of  a  concerted  plan  of  attack  from  the  north.  And 
there  is  something  tempting  to  a  brilliant  commander  in 
a  sudden  rush  for  Petrograd.  But  here  we  are  getting 
into  a  region  too  nebulous  and  speculative  for  practical  people. 
Besides,  the  German  General  Staff  knows  the  dangers  of  an 
invasion  of  Eussia.  But  on  any  consideration  their  problem  is 
an  arduous  one.  Whether  they  choose  to  be  more  or  less  inactive 
and  consolidate  their  victory,  or  decide  to  put  their  fortunes  to 
the  touch  in  some  brilliant  and  resolute  effort,  the  outlook  is  by 
no  means  free  from  serious  peril. 

§  3 

Questions  of  this  sort  will,  however,  be  answered  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  days,  and  we  need  not  further  discuss  the  mili¬ 
tary  results  which  may  flow  from  the  occupation  of  Warsaw. 
Eesults  of  another  order,  those  which  we  call  political  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  military,  are  equally  important,  though,  perhaps, 
equally  si>eculative.  It  is  important  to  see,  for  instance,  whether 
recent  events  on  the  Eussian  frontier  wdll  or  will  not  have  any 
conspicuous  effect  on  American  opinion.  No  doubt  the  Germans 
in  the  United  States  will  do  their  very  best  to  make  use  of 
material  so  conveniently  placed  in  their  hands.  They  will  assure 
the  great  American  people  that  Germany  cannot  be  conquered, 
that  the  Kaiser  will  prevail  in  the  long  run,  and  that  it 
behoves  all  neutrals  to  take  heed  to  their  ways  in  view  of 
this  inevitable  issue.  But  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  much 
influence  will  be  exerted  in  America  in  this  fashion.  Good 
American  critics  are  just  as  well  aware  as  European  critics  that 
60  long  as  the  Eussian  armies  are  not  destroyed,  so  long  is  no 
real  German  triumph  gained.  President  Wilson  is  waiting  for  a 
German  reply  to  his  last  Note,  a  Note  sufiSciently  resolute  in 
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character  to  make  Berlin  pause  before  she  further  commits  her¬ 
self.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  Wilhelmetrasse  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  reply  at  all,  and  that  might  very  well  be  construed  as 
an  affront  which  might  exasperate  the  American  public.  Anyway, 
the  Germans  have  not  shown  the  slightest  desire  to  meet  American 
arguments  or  American  objections  to  their  eea  policy,  and  until 
they  show  a  more  accommodating  temper  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  regard  Germany  in  the  light  of  a  possible  enemy,  and 
in  no  sense  as  a  friend. 

But  where  the  fall  of  Warsaw  will  make  the  greatest  difference 
is  undoubtedly  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Here  we  are  up  against 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  of  the  present  war.  Our 
eyes  have  for  a  long  time  past  been  fixed  upon  the  Balkans,  and 
we  are  no  more  able  to  see  clearly  now  than  we  were  some  months 
ago.  Indeed,  we  see  less  clearly,  for  two  reasons.  It  was  very 
generally  supposed  that  when  Italy  entered  the  war  her  example 
would  be  immediately  followed  by  Eoumania,  the  statesmen  of 
the  two  countries  having  agreed  upon  some  convenient  common 
policy.  That  hope  has,  as  we  know,  been  frustrated.  And  so, 
too,  has  another  hope  which  was  based  on  the  personality  of 
M.  Venizelos.  If  he  had  remained  in  power  in  Athens  and  been 
able  to  have  his  way,  there  is  little  question  that  Greece  would 
have  joined  the  Entente  Powers.  The  mere  fact  that  Greek 
populations  are  suffering  tortures  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in 
Asia  Minor  was  quite  enough  to  justify  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Constantinople.  Unfortunately  for  the  Allies,  M.  Veni¬ 
zelos  fell,  and  although  his  Party  at  the  recent  elections  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  returning  him  with  a  considerable  majority,  the 
machinations  of  M.  Gounaris,  together  with  the  supposed 
influence  of  the  reigning  house  and  the  military  party,  have 
prevented  the  one  really  clear-sighted  Balkan  statesman  from 
availing  himself  of  his  opportunity.'  There  is  no  one  quite  so 
intelligent  and  so  perspicacious  as  M.  Venizelos,  unless  it  be 
the  Poumanian  statesman,  M.  Take  Tonescu.  The  reason  why 
Greece  disappointed  us  is  significant,  because  it  illustrates  a  good 
deal  of  the  political  strategy  which  is  at  present  going  on  in  the 
Balkans.  The  interests  of  Germany  are  represented  in  each 
State,  and  one  main  form  of  influence  is  exercised  through  the 
Courts.  Whether  we  take  King  Constantine  of  Greece  or  King 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  or  the  reigning  house  in  Eoumania,  in  each 
we  see  close  relationship  with  Germany,  and  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  suppose  that  a  policy  in  which  the  reigning  monarch  has 
no  small  share  should  not  be  largely  affected  by  the  fact  of  intimate 

(1)  The  effects  of  the  recent  political  crisis  in  Athens  have  yet  to 
materialise,  but  M.  Venizelos  is  once  more  in  command. 
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family  ties  with  Berlin.  As  to  the  Bulgarian  Tsar,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  has  much  sympathy  with  Austria.  Despite 
or  owing  to  the  fact  that  Bulgaria  is  the  creation  of  Russia,  Petro- 
grad  has  always  been  tolerant  in  dealing  with  her  escapades 
because  the  Bulgarian  State  is  a  sort  of  spoilt  child  whose  pranks 
must  be  smiled  at  rather  than  condemned. 

Each  of  these  Balkan  kingdoms  has  its  ambitioiis.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  so  many  of  them  want  the  same  thing.  We  do  onr 
best  to  preserve  our  sympathy  w  ith  tliem,  but  it  is  more  than  a 
little  difficult  when  we  discover  how  cordially  these  different  States 
dislike  each  other  and  how’  entirely  they  guide  their  policy  by  the 
most  crudely  selfish  considerations.  As  the  well-known  French 
publicist,  M.  Francis  Charmes,  has  recently  remarked ,  these  peoples 
w'ere  much  more  interesting  to  us  wdien  they  w’ere  the  unhappy 
victims  of  Turkish  ojipression  and  wdien  w^e  held  out  our  generous 
hands  to  lielp  them  to  throw  off  a  detested  yoke.  It  is  they  now 
who  hold  out  their  hands,  but  it  is  in  order  that  we  should  put 
something  into  each  of  them,  .some  generous  gift  or  other  likely 
to  gratify  their  greed.  We  frankly  acknowledge  that  it  is  very 
natural  for  them  to  try  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  with  us,  and,  within 
certain  limits,  it  is  a  legitimate  thing.  But  they  might  remember 
how  disinterested  the  .Mlies  have  been  in  the  past,  how  warmly 
they  have  assisted  the  Balkan  nations,  and  that  it  was  .\ustria, 
mainly,  wdio  w'as  responsible  for  that  Treaty  of  Thicharest  which 
bears  so  hardly  on  Bulgaria. 

Recently  two  events  have  occurred  of  some  imjiortance.  An 
agreement  has  apparently  been  reached  between  Bulgaria  and  > 
Turkey  so  that  the  railway  line  to  Dcdeagateh  may  go  through 
Bulgarian  territory  and  not  through  land  owned  by  the  Turks. 
The  importance  of  this  agreement  has  been  denied.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  it  did  not  involve  any  jxilitical  obligations.  But 
it  seems  unlikely  that  Constantinople  would  have  made  concessions 
without  some  equivalent  return,  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  Turks 
have  been  recently  somewhat  afraid  of  Bulgarian  activity.*  The 
other  circumstance  is  much  more  promising.  The  Entente 
Powers  are  making  definite  representations  at  Nish  and  Sofia, 
and  although  the  ])roceedings  are  very  properly  shrouded  in 
mystery,  it  is  hoped  that  they  wull  lead  to  a  favourable  result. 
We  know  very  well  what  each  of  these  different  States  requires, 
but  our  effort  must  be  to  persuade  them  to  accept  some  kind  of 
compromise  in  a  situation  in  which  race  affinities  and  the  instincts 
of  nationality  are  so  confused  and  intertwined.  Take  the  case 

(1)  It  is  now  su!Tp[ested  that  these  necrotiations  between  Buljiaria  and  Turkey 
have  come  to  naught. 
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of  Bulgaria  alone.  Bulgaria’s  full  demands  are  for  Turkish 
Thrace,  Serbian  Macedonia,  Greek  Macedonia,  and  the  Dobrudja. 
We  cannot  promise  her  Turkish  Thrace  because  it  still  belongs 
to  Turkey,  while  as  to  Macedonia,  neither  Serbia  nor  Greece 
seems  at  all  inclined  to  make  real  concessions  in  favour  of 
Bulgaria.  We  can  only  hope  to  make  accommodations  in  order 
to  solve  the  problem.  For  instance,  Greece  might  be  told  that 
she  should  have  compensation  in  Asia  Minor  and  southern 
Albania,  Boumania  might  similarly  be  assured  that  she  should 
have  territorial  aggrandisement  in  Bukovina  and  the  Banat,  while 
Serbia  might  annex  Central  Albania  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
But  the  truth  about  all  these  theoretical  arrangements  is  that 
they  are  so  entirely  theoretical.  The  war  is  still  proceeding. 
Bukovina,  for  instance,  is  not  in  Russian  hands,  Turkey  holds 
a  good  deal  of  Thrace,  Eoumania  does  not  feel  inclined  to  diminish 
her  own  territory  by  adding  to  that  of  her  next  neighbour,  Bul¬ 
garia.  Nor,  indeed,  is  Eoumania — under  the  control  of  M.  Bratiano 
—likely  to  move  until  she  is  assured  of  the  intentions,  pacific  or 
warlike,  of  that  country  which  could  operate  most  disastrously  on 
her  flank  if  she  were  proceeding  westward.  Above  all,  we  have 
not  yet  won  our  way  through  the  Dardanelles — that  is  the  crucial 
point  at  the  present  moment.  And  it  is  just  here  that  the  effect 
of  the  capture  of  Warsaw  may  he  felt.  Fjveryone  knows  that 
Eoumania  and  Bulgaria  could  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
us,  to  say  nothing  of  Greece,  in  our  attack  on  Constantinople 
through  the  Straits.  But  it  is  only  natural  for  these  Balkan 
States  to  hesitate.  German  intrigue  is  spread  all  over  the  Near 
East.  The  capture  of  the  capital  of  Poland  and  of  Kovno  comes 
as  a  strong  reinforcement  to  the  unwearied  and  subterranean 
policy  of  Berlin. 


§  4 

The  task  of  the  Allies  is,  admittedly,  very  difficult  with  regard 
to  these  Balkan  States.  There  are  two  main  reasons.  The  first 
is  that  we  are  able  to  see  what  the  States  themselves  seem  unable 
to  see  :  that  the  ultimate  German  aims  are  absolutely  destructive, 
not  only  of  the  possibility  of  a  Balkan  Confederation,  but  of  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  different  nationalities.  The 
other  day  Count  Eeventlow  explained  very  conveniently  for  us — 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  also  very  suggestively  for  the  States  imme¬ 
diately  concerned — that  Germany’s  obvious  policy  in  South-east 
Europe  was  to  link  up  Berlin  and  Vienna  with  Constantinople. 
In  other  words,  the  Triple  Alliance  at  present  existing  between 
Cermany,  Austria,  and  Turkey  was  to  be  made  still  more  effective 
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by  practically  getting  rid  of  everything  that  lay  in  the  way.  The 
Balkan  States  are  clearly  an  obstacle  to  the  linking  up  of  the 
Teutonic  Powers  with  the  Sublime  Porte.  Still  more  would  a 
Balkan  Confederation,  if  such  a  construction  were  possible,  prove 
an  obstacle,  for  both  Germany  and  Austria  have  always  dreaded 
the  rise  of  a  really  powerful  confederation  of  peoples  in  the  Near 
East  claiming  to  develop  their  own  individualities.  At  Sofia, 
or  Bucharest,  or  Nish,  or  Athens,  perhaps,  some  of  the  wiser 
statesmen,  men  like  M.  Venizelos  and  M.  Take  Jonescu,  have 
already  realised  what  a  Teutonic  success  would  mean.  It  would 
mean  nothing  less  than  the  obliteration  of  the  independent 
nationalities.  It  would  mean,  at  all  events,  their  subservience,  a 
reduction  of  their  status  to  one  of  vassalage  and  dependence  on 
Berlin.  But  unhappily  the  average  politician  in  the  Near  East 
seems  incapable  of  looking  ahead.  His  gaze  has  been  and  is  fixed 
on  immediate  gains ;  he  desires  either  territory  or  influence,  while 
his  odd  moments  are  occupied  in  a  furious  hatred  of  his  next  door 
rival.  The  task  of  the  Entente  Powers  is  consequently  rendered 
the  more  difficult  by  the  absence  of  all  these  extended  views, 
which  would  prove  how  gloomy  a  future  for  the  Balkan  States 
is  involved  in  a  German  victory.  Nor  can  we — and  that  is  an 
additional  disadvantage — although  we  can  parade  many  induce¬ 
ments,  suggest  as  many  practical  deterrents  as  Germany  can. 

The  Teuton  says,  “Either  side  with  me,  or  else - ”  and  he 

proceeds  to  detail  the  consequence  that  would  flow  from  disobedi¬ 
ence.  Apparently  he  is  quite  ready,  if  an  opportunity  serves,  to 
invade  Serbia,  and  the  report  recently  current  at  Salonika  of  a 
concentration  of  troops  at  Onsova  seems  to  have  real  foundation 
in  fact.  But  the  Allies  cannot  act  in  the  same  high-handed  way. 
They  can  suggest  many  advantages  likely  to  flow  to  these  Balkan 
States  from  union  with  themselves ;  they  can  seek  to  prove  how 
many  of  the  secret  desires  of  Balkan  hearts  may  be  realised.  But 
they  cannot,  or  will  not,  in  the  same  fashion  appeal  to  force- 
majeure  nor  attempt  to  intimidate  by  tracing  the  dire  consequences 
of  refusal. 

It  would  appear,  moreover,  by  no  means  easy  for  European 
statesmen  to  understand  the  mental  condition  of  these  States 
in  the  Near  East.  They  expect  them  to  take  wide  and  liberal 
views,  when  in  reality  they  are  thinking  of  things  immediately 
in  front  of  their  eyes,  petty  advantages  that  they  may  lose,  slight 
drawbacks  which  ought  to  be  overcome,  prospective  gains  which 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  ignored.  For  instance,  both  Roumania 
and  Bulgaria  are  very  anxious  to  make  handsome  profits  out  of 
the  sale  of  their  cereals.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  com  ready 
for  disposal,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  agriculturist 
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looks  to  the  sale  of  his  corn  to  enable  him  to  live,  and  that  the 
local  banks  lend  money  to  the  farmers  on  the  security  of  their 
corn.  A  short  time  ago  a  report  was  published  that  the 
Roumanian  corn  had  been  disposed  of  to  Germany.  Probably  that 
is  not  true,  or,  at  all  events,  the  transfer  has  not  yet  taken  place. 
But,  of  course,  the  Germans  would  very  much  like  to  get  hold 
of  the  corn,  which  would  enable  them  to  tide  over  the  weeks 
until  their  own  harvest  can  be  reaped.  Now  it  seems  a  pity  that 
the  Allies  should  not  forestall  the  Germans  in  buying  up 
Roumanian  and  Bulgarian  corn.  Such  an  act  would  impress  the 
average  inhabitant  of  those  countries  much  more  than  all  the 
A-ague  promises  of  future  assistance  paraded  before  their  eyes. 
If  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  were  to  effect  a  large  purchase, 
both  Eoumania  and  Bulgaria  would  be  persuaded  that  after  all 
Great  Britain  is  their  friend  who  comes  to  their  help  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  need  is  great. 

At  the  present  moment  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  far  the  negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  Entente  Powers  and  the  Balkan  States  have 
gone.  The  conditions  are  always  changing  apparently,  and 
the  various  relations  between  the  States  shift  and  alter  like  the 
colours  in  a  kaleidoscope.  Originally  it  looked  as  if  Greece,  with 
M.  Venizelos  in  command,  might  exercise  a  predominant 
influence,  and  for  this  reason  various  promises  of  very  material 
assistance  were  offered  to  Athens.  But  now  that  the  King  and 
the  military  party  appear  to  be  guided  by  Berlin,  the  chances 
of  any  definite  action  of  Greece  in  helping  us  with  her  fleet,  for 
instance,  at  the  Dardanelles,  have  grown  less.  Then  it  appeared 
as  if  Roumania  might  afford  a  useful  lead  to  the  other  States. 
But  Roumania  has  not  yet  squared  her  relations  with  Russia, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  Bessarabia  and  the  future  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  and  the  retreat  of  the  Russian  armies  from  Buko- 
vina  has  altered  the  programme.  At  the  present  moment  Bulgaria 
seems  to  offer  most  promise,  for  if  Bulgaria  were  to  join  the 
Entente  Powers,  Roumania  could  hardly  afford  to  be  left  out  in 
the  cold,  and  Turkey  would  be  seriously  embarrassed — in  the 
defence,  let  us  say,  of  the  Chatalja  lines.  But  Bulgaria’s  wishes, 
as  we  have  seen,  run  counter  to  those  both  of  Serbia  and  of 
Greece,  and  Serbia  has  shown  so  much  gallantry  in  this  war 
that  no  one  is  inclined  to  see  her  ambitions  either  postponed  or 
nullified.  So  the  matter  stands,  and  the  position  is  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  delicacy.'  We  have  yet  to  see  whether  German  intrigue 

(1)  M.  Radoslavoff,  the  nulgarian  Prime  Minister,  has  recently  explained 
with  ab.solute  frankness  in  an  interview  with  an  American  correspondent  what 
Bulgaria  wants  as  a  price  for  her  assistance.  She  asks  quite  plainly  for 
Serbian  Macedonia. 
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or  our  own  honest  and  straightforward  policy  will  succeed.  There 
is  no  question,  however,  of  the  great  importance  attributed  to 
this  problem  in  Berlin.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  order  to  prove 
her  interest  in  the  matter  she  may,  despite  her  engagements 
elsewdiere,  actually  invade  the  Serbian  frontiers. 


§  6 

Such  an  invasion,  however,  can  hardly  take  place  until  the 
fortunes  of  the  campaign  in  Russian  Poland  are  more  definitelv 
settled.  At  the  present  moment  everything  leads  to  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  Germany  is  seriously  pressing  her  incursion  from  the 
north,  in  order  either  to  cut  the  line  which  runs  to  Petrograd  or 
to  make  an  assault  on  Petrograd  itself.  It  is  a  stupendous  under¬ 
taking,  but  essentially  one  which  suits  the  character  of  von 
Hindenburg.  So  far  as  we  can  gather,  von  Hindenburg  is  now 
assuming  the  chief  command  in  the  north,  and  that  in  itself 
conveys  the  suggestion  that  something  very  serious  is  intended 
in  this  quarter.  What  the  chances  are  of  success  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  In  order  to  be  safe  for  an  advance,  the  Germans  must 
possess  themselves  of  Kovno,  at  present  a  menace  to  their  left 
wing.^  It  is  also  of  some  importance  for  them  to  hold  with  their 
fleet  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  always  supposing  that  their  fleet  is  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  armies  advancing  north-eastward.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Germans  are  meeting  strenuous  opposition.  Two  attacks 
have  been  made  on  Riga  by  sea,  but  neither  of  them  has  been 
successful.  Meanwhile,  in  the  south,  von  Mackensen  has  been 
advancing  on  Brest-Litovsk. 

On  the  whole  the  situation,  though  at  first  sight  it  looks  very 
unfavourable  for  the  Russian  arms,  is  not  nearly  as  disastrous 
as  some  pessimistic  critics  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  have 
suggested.  For  in  no  sense  can  the  Russian  be  called  a  beaten 
army.  That  is  the  main  point ;  for  there  can  be  no  question  that 
when  this  tremendous  drive  eastward  was  originally  designed,  the 
German  object  was  to  annihilate,  if  possible,  the  Russian  armies 
in  some  gigantic  Sedan — or  at  least  to  overcome  their  future 
powers  of  resistance  by  rounding  them  up  or  immobilising  them 
in  detail.  Some  day  or  other  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  esti¬ 
mate  how  magnificent  has  been  the  conduct  of  operations  by  the 
Grand  Duke  and  the  Russian  Staff.  Everywhere  the  Germans 
were  held  long  enough  to  give  time  for  an  orderly  retirement. 
This  is  what  occurred  at  Warsaw,  where  the  German  invader 
entered  an  empty  city,  and  the  same  thing  was  seen  in  the  fine 

(1)  They  have  already  done  so. 
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strategy  of  Alexiev  on  the  Lublin-Cholm  line,  where  von  Macken- 
sen’s  formidable  initiative  was  controlled  and  countered.  We 
are  witnessing  a  similar  spectacle  in  the  north.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  for  the  Kussians  to  safeguard  the  line  which 
runs  to  Petrograd.  But  they  do  not  intend  to  be  hurried  in  their 
retreat.  They  fight  fierce  engagements;  they  inflict  enormous 
losses  on  the  foe ;  their  unbroken  ranks  retire  undismayed  to 
fresh  defences.  As  a  consequence  of  their  policy  they  are 
gradually  drawing  the  German  armies  further  and  further  from 
their  base  into  positions  which  may  land  them  in  difficulty  and 
danger.  It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  the  German  General  Staff 
has  far  better  chances  in  their  invasion  of  Eussia  than  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Napoleon  a  hundred  years  ago.  Thanks  to  the  railways 
their  lines  of  communication  are  much  safer,  and  they  can  bring 
up  reinforcements  and  ammunition  at  a  much  quicker  rate  than 
the  French  could  do  in  1812.  But  though  the  analogies  are  by  no 
means  complete  between  the  two  invasions,  the  general  conditions 
remain  the  same.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  strike  at  the  heart 
of  the  Northern  Empire.  Petrograd,  it  is  true,  is  more  vulner¬ 
able — at  all  events,  to  a  fleet  which  holds  the  Baltic — than 
Moscow.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  Russians  do  not  intend  to  let 
the  German  fleet  have  its  own  way  in  the  Baltic ;  and  if  it  be 
true  that  von  Hindenburg  is  really  aiming  at  the  Russian  capital, 
he  is  giving  many  pledges  to  fortune.  He  has  not  much  time 
to  begin  with,  and  time  in  this  case  is  of  the  essence  of  his 
problem.  Moreover,  he  has  unconquered  Russian  armies  before 
him,  armies  which  he  knows  cannot  be  driven  from  their  defences 
except  at  the  cost  of  an  enormous  loss  of  life.  And  the  country 
is  not  an  easy  one  to  traverse. 

August  20th. — Later  news  proves  that  the  Germans  are 
pressing  their  invasion  of  Russia  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
capacity.  Kovno  has  fallen  before  the  assault  of  von  Hinden- 
biirg’s  armies,  so,  too,  has  Novo-Georgievsk,  and  von  iMackensen 
is  already  before  Brest-Litovsk.  The  new's  is  undoubtedly  grave, 
but  the  argument  of  the  above  article  is  unaltered  so  long  as  the 
Russian  armies  remain  unbeaten  in  the  field.  Of  any  demoralisa¬ 
tion  on  the  Russian  side  there  is  absolutely  no  sign. 

*  * 

* 


THEEE  MONTHS  OF  COALITION. 


Despite  the  determined  ill-will  of  a  section  of  the  Press,  the 
National  Government  has  begun  very  well.  It  has  made  as 
good  a  start  as  could  have  been  expected,  considering  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  came  into  being.  The  shortcomings 
of  certain  Departments  had  been  far  more  serious  than  was 
suspected.  When  Mr.  Asquith  took  his  sudden  resolve  to  enlarge 
the  basis  of  the  Government,  he  knew  that  there  was  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  that  early  British  offensive  in  the  West  which  the 
country  had  been  confidently  led  to  expect,  and  he  must  also 
have  known  that  in  all  human  probability  the  Kussians  would 
be  compelled  to  yield  ground — and  for  much  the  same  reason- 
before  the  tremendous  onslaught  just  then  beginning  in  the  East. 
Looking  back,  we  see  that  a  National  Administration  was  the 
only  possible  way  to  stave  off  a  Public  Inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  similar  to  that  which  was  demanded  and  conceded 
during  the  Crimean  War.  Whatever  may  be  urged  in  their 
defence  by  way  of  mitigation  and  excuse,  the  late  Government 
left  undone  much  that  ought  to  have  been  done,  and  so  failed 
to  justify  the  absolute  and  unquestioning  confidence  placed  in 
them  by  the  Opposition  and  by  the  country.  They  acted  with 
splendid  vigour  and  resolution  at  the  outset,  but  they  failed  to 
stay,  and  they  did  not  fully  realise  in  time  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  before  them. 

But  the  fact  that  grievous  mistakes  have  been  made  is  no  justi¬ 
fication  for  a  policy  of  nagging  criticism,  which  would  irritate  and 
embarrass  Ministers,  dishearten  the  Departments,  unsettle  the 
public,  intensify  the  fears  of  the  nervous,  and  encourage  that 
flow  of  idle,  ill-informed  chatter  which  is  one  of  the  banes  of 
existence  in  time  of  war.  To  judge  by  the  voices  of  certain 
critics,  expressed  in  varying  tones,  but  for  the  most  part  drawing 
their  inspiration  from  the  same  source,  the  new  Government 
has  been  a  complete  failure.  It  has  no  courage — we  are  told— 
because  it  did  not  at  once  declare  for  compulsory  service ;  it  has 
no  public  spirit,  because  it  insisted  upon  adjourning  Parliament 
for  a  six  or  seven  weeks’  holiday.  And  so  on  ad  nauseam. 
Nothing  is  right.  The  Prime  Minister  is  a  man  of  straw ;  Lord 
Kitchener  is  a  blunderer ;  Mr.  Churchill  ought  to  be  impeached ; 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  merely  striving  to  cover  up  past  delinquen¬ 
cies  by  frantic  new  activities.  No  weapon  is  too  clumsy  with 
which  to  belabour  Ministers,  who  can  only  hope  to  escape  criti- 
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cism  by  following  from  day  to  day  the  bewildering  and  often 
contradictory  instructions  of  a  series  of  morning,  evening,  and 
weekly  newspapers. 

But  let  us  turn  to  what  the  Government  actually  have  accom¬ 
plished  since  the  beginning  of  June,  and  we  shall  be  the  better 
able  to  appraise  their  merits.  Here  is  the  record  of  their  prin¬ 
cipal  measures,  excluding  a  number  of  minor  and  emergency 
BiUs. 

The  War  Loan. 

The  Munitions  Act. 

The  National  Registration  Act. 

The  Coal  Prices  Restriction  Act. 

The  War  Pensions  Bill. 

The  last-named  is  not  yet  passed  into  law,  owing  to  a  delaying 
amendment  which  was  carried  against  the  Government  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  its  passage  is  only  postponed  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  the  permanent  machinery  of  the  Bill  is  likely  to 
be  improved.  In  addition,  two  important  Committees  have  been 
set  up,  which  are  likely  to  result  in  early  legislation.  First, 
there  is  the  expert  Committee,  with  Lord  Milner  as  Chairman, 
which  was  appointed  by  Lord  Selborne  to  report  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  maintain  and  increase  the  present  production 
of  food  in  England  and  Wales,  on  the  assumption  that  the  war 
may  be  prolonged  beyond  the  harvest  of  1916.  Second,  there 
is  the  Public  Retrenchment  Committee,  presided  over  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  was  the  direct  outcome  of  a 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  initiated  by  Lord  Midleton, 
and  supported  in  a  very  striking  speech  by  Lord  St.  Aldwyn. 
Under  the  late  Administration  the  Board  of  Agriculture  scat¬ 
tered  its  circulars  broadcast  among  the  farmers,  exliorting  them 
to  increase  their  acreage  under  wheat,  but  held  out  no  hope 
whatsoever  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  that  State  guarantee 
against  loss  which  the  farmers  very  naturally  and  properly  look 
for,  in  view  of  much  bitter  past  experience.  Again,  under  the  late 
Presidents  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Board  of 
Education,  no  real  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  local 
authorities  to  reduce  their  capital  expenditure  during  the  war. 
But  since  the  National  Administration  was  formed  a  marked 
change  has  taken  place.  The  local  authorities,  instead  of  being 
encouraged  from  Whitehall  to  spend,  have  been  peremptorily 
told  to  cut  down  their  estimates  of  new  expenditure,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  loss  of  efficiency  in  either  Depart¬ 
ment. 

It  may,  indeed,  fairly  be  claimed  that  one  of  the  most 
immediate  consequences  of  the  National  Government  has  been 
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a  quickened  interest  in  the  problem  of  public  economy  and  a 
more  general  understanding  of  its  importance.  The  pernicious 
cry  of  Business  and  Expenditure  as  Usual,  which  did  so  much 
moral  and  material  damage  in  the  early  months  of  the  war  by 
fostering  a  spirit  of  senseless  optimism,  has  at  length  died  away 
No  one  desires  a  reactionary  or  niggardly  spirit  at  Whitehall 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  reintroducing  something  of  the  old 
spirit  of  public  economy  which  prevailed  when  the  Treasury  was 
the  jealous  guardian  of  the  public  purse.  That  is  a  difficult  path 
to  tread,  and  if  the  National  Cabinet  had  set  an  example  by 
reducing  their  own  salaries,  as  well  as  by  pooling  them,  by 
cutting  down  the  preposterous  fees  earned  by  the  Attorney- 
General  and  the  Solicitor-General,  and  by  confining  the  payment 
of  Members  of  Parliament  to  those  whose  means  fall  below  a 
certain  standard,  they  would  have  reinforced  their  admirable 
precepts  on  economy  in  a  way  that  would  have  carried  increased 
conviction  to  the  public  mind.  The  man' in  the  street,  after  all, 
is  very  human.  When  those  in  high  places  counsel  him  to  spend 
less  on  his  luxuries  and  accept  cheerfully  some  sacrifice  of  in¬ 
come,  he  naturally  looks  to  see  whether  those  who  give  the 
advice  apply  it  first  to  themselves.  If  there  is  to  be  a  radical 
change  in  public  and  private  expenditure,  it  must  begin  at  the 
top.  Nevertheless,  it  is  something  that  after  a  lengthy  period 
of  spendthrift  finance,  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  itself 
has  been  the  greatest  sinner,  public  and  private  economy  are 
once  more  being  held  up  to  admiration  as  public  and  private 
virtues.  When  war  costs  three  millions  a  day  and  the  end  is 
not  in  sight,  the  need  for  thrift  becomes  obvious  even  to  the 
most  profligate.  The  thrift  campaign  has  been  started  not  a 
day  too  soon. 

While  Parliament  was  sitting  the  Prime  Minister  showed 
himself  to  be  just  as  competent  a  Head  of  a  Coalition  Govern¬ 
ment  as  of  a  strictly  Party  Cabinet.  His  new  colleagues 
fell  into  their  unwonted  surroundings  quite  easily  and  naturally, 
and  now  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  spectacle  of  Mr. 
Asquith  holding  animated  conversation  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
with  Mr.  Bonar  Law  on  one  side  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  or  Mr. 
Churchill  on  the  other.  Mr.  Balfour  has  hardly  been  seen  in  the 
House — he  wisely  leaves  Dr.  Macnamara  to  answer  all  Admiralty 
questions — but  the  old  antagonisms  are  now  so  extinct,  at  any 
rate  between  the  leading  men  on  both  sides,  that  it  requires  an 
effort  to  recall  their  once  heated  encounters.  The  Parliamentary 
situation  was,  indeed,  rather  piquant  for  a  little  while  over  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Welsh  Church  Act  Suspensory  Bill,  when 
Lord  Eobert  Cecil  was  struggling  hard  to  avoid  saying  anything 
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uncharitable  of  the  Welsh  Eadicals  whose  intransigence  had  made 
it  practically  impossible  for  the  late  Government  to  persevere 
with  their  Bill  and  carry  out  an  undertaking  with  the  Church 
to  which  they  thought  the  Church  fairly  entitled.  Mr.  Cave, 
not  being  a  Minister,  was  at  liberty  to  express  himself  with 
greater  freedom,  and  a  storm  of  angry  recrimination  was  evi¬ 
dently  about  to  break  when  the  Prime  Minister  deftly  interposed 
and  managed  to  avert  it.  Mr.  Asquith  is  exceedingly  adroit  on 
such  occasions,  and  adroitness  is  a  useful  accomplishment  in 
the  Head  of  a  Coalition.  But  “The  Old  Man,”  as  he  is  affec¬ 
tionately  styled  by  his  colleagues,  also  knows  how  to  toss  a 
troublesome  critic  when  he  presumes  too  much.  He  has  refused 
to  answer  questions  where  reply  was  plainly  contrary  to  the 
public  interest,  and  he  has  administered  sharp  castigation  to  some 
of  his  own  more  troublesome  supporters. 

Mr.  Asquith  is  blamed  in  some  quarters  for  being  lacking  in 
bold  leadership.  Mr.  Churchill’s  enemies,  and  they  seem  to  be 
numerous,  say  that  the  Prime  Minister  ought  to  have  excluded 
him  from  his  re-formed  Cabinet.  Others  complain  that  no 
scapegoat  has  been  turned  out  of  office  and  driven  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  because  of  the  shortage  of  shells.  Mr.  Wedgwood  bluntly 
said  the  other  day  that  what  the  country  wanted  was  a  leader  who 
would  lead  “regardless  of  conse(|uences.”  All  such  talk  as  that 
ignores  the  essential  facts  of  the  situation  in  such  a  democracy 
as  ours.  A  leader  who  led  regardless  of  consequences  would  set 
the  whole  country  in  a  blaze  before  a  month  was  out.  The  first 
essential  for  the  Government  is  to  carry  the  majority  of  the 
country  with  them  step  by  step.  They  have  done  so  hitherto ; 
they  will  do  so  still  if  they  proceed  with  caution.  It  may  seem  to 
the  enthusiasts  a  slow  rate  of  progress,  but  if  they  had  their 
way  regardless  of  consequences,  half  the  energies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  inevitably  be  dissipated  on  domestic  dissensions. 
At  present  the  minority  is  a  negligible  minority ;  the  way  to 
make  it  formidable  is  to  take  the  advice  of  the  root  and  branch 
men  and  experiment  in  short  cuts  to  victory.  The  really 
astonishing  thing  is  that  the  Government  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  what  they  have  accomplished  without  any  radical 
change  in  a  most  haphazard  and  unscientific  system.  The  day 
may  come  when  Lord  Kitchener  declares  that  the  voluntary 
system  can  do  no  more  and  that  it  must  be  replaced  by  com¬ 
pulsion.  Those  who  trust  Lord  Kitchener  are  content  to  wait 
for  that  day  and  not  to  anticipate  it.  They  see  the  extraordinary 
conversions  which  are  taking  place  all  round  them,  and  they  feel 
that  it  is  better  to  run  some  further  risks — if,  indeed,  they  are 
risks — rather  than  set  a  violent  agitation  on  foot  which  w’ould 
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weaken  the  power  of  Great  Britain  in  every  theatre  of  the  war 
The  policy  of  the  Prime  Minister  is  that  of  “  carrying  on  ”  •  if 
the  results  are  not  all  that  could  be  hoped  for,  they  will  yet  seem 
surprisingly  good  to  those  who  have  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
the  condition  of  England  less  than  eighteen  months  ago. 

But  the  central  figure  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
in  the  country  has  been  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  new  Minister 
of  Munitions  has  been  the  incarnation  of  energy  and,  so  far  as 
can  be  judged,  of  well-directed  energy.  He  has  been  throughout 
these  anxious  weeks  as  much  the  hope  of  the  nation  as  Lord 
Kitchener  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  the  new  Armies 
had  to  be  raised.  His  star,  which  had  waned  not  a  little  owing 
to  the  fiasco  of  the  proposed  beer  and  spirit  duties,  is  in  the 
ascendant  again.  When  it  was  known  that  he  was  to  leave  the 
Treasury  and  address  himself  not  merely  to  the  creation  of  a 
new  Department  of  Munitions,  but  to  the  task  of  organising 
vast  new  sources  of  supply,  the  public  was  at  once  reassured, 
and  he  has  already  accomplished  much  in  the  way  of  speeding 
up  existing  contracts  and  arranging  for  the  erection  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  new  National  factories  and  arsenals.  Fervet  opus.  The 
Ministry  is  in  being.  All  the  manifold  Committees  of  practical 
men  are  working  at  full  speed.  The  volunteer  army  of  skilled 
munition  workers  has  been  raised  and  thousands  have  already 
been  drafted  to  fill  up  vacancies.  Every  manufactory  of  machine 
tools,  as  well  as  every  engineering  shop,  has  been  commandeered 
for  the  public  service,  and  every  week  that  passes  will  see  a 
marked  and  progressive  improvement.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
had  no  difficulty  at  all  with  Capital,  for  the  manufacturers  have 
placed  themselves  unreservedly  in  his  hands.  And  if  he  has  not 
been  equally  successful  with  Labour,  the  real  question  is  :  “What 
other  public  man  could  have  done  half  as  much?”  Labour— 
we  do  not  speak  of  its  official  representatives,  whose  patriotism 
has  been  beyond  all  praise,  or  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
gallant  men  who  have  joined  the  colours — has,  since  Christmas, 
been  very  troublesome  to  deal  with.  It  has  clung  to  its  old 
suspicions  and  antagonisms  and  has  been  slow  to  accept  even  the 
solemn  pledge  of  the  State  that  no  permanent  advantage  shall 
be  taken  by  Capital  of  any  temporary  abrogation  of  Labour’s 
jealously  guarded  rules  and  regulations.  The  Minister  of 
Munitions  startled  the  House  of  Commons  by  declaring  that  if 
the  workmen  would  but  put  their  backs  into  their  work,  they 
could  increase  the  output  by  25  per  cent,  straight  away.  Yet  he 
has  done  more  than  any  of  his  colleagues  in  persuading  Labour 
to  increased  effort.  When  the  South  Wales  miners  threw  down 
their  tools  and  all  efforts  at  settlement  failed,  the  country  instinc- 
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tively  turned  to  him,  and  though  he  only  settled  the  strike  by 
giving  the  miners  practically  all  they  asked  for,  he,  at  any 
rate,  settled  it  swiftly  and  amicably,  and  his  subsequent  speech 
to  the  Coal  Conference  at  the  London  Opera  House  sent  the 
delegates  from  every  coalfield  of  the  United  Kingdom  back  to 
their  lodges  in  a  cheerful  and  patriotic  frame  of  mind.  The  war 
has  shown  in  the  most  lurid  way  how  dependent  any  British 
Government  is  upon  the  temper  of  organised  Labour,  and  how 
difiBcult  Labour  is  to  lead.  Yet  in  leading  lies  the  only  hope. 
Any  attempt  to  drive  and  dragoon  Labour  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 
The  South  Wales  miners  snapped  their  fingers  at  the  Proclama¬ 
tion  of  their  district  by  Order  in  Council  under  the  Munitions 
Act.  That  gesture,  which  rendered  the  Proclamation  nugatory 
and  derisory,  may  be  remembered  in  days  to  come  as  one  of  the 
prime  events  of  1915. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  incessant  hard  work  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  harmful  effect  upon  his  oratory.  He  is  speaking  as  well 
as  ever,  and  his  recent  speech  at  the  Opera  House  to  the  Coal 
Conference  will  take  rank  with  his  very  finest  performances. 
Of  late  there  has  been  a  lot  of  whispered  talk  about  his  relations 
with  Mr.  Asquith.  It  is  said  that  he  is  scheming  to  overthrow 
the  Prime  Minister  and  take  his  place.  Another  set  of  whisperers 
talk  mysteriously  about  his  coming  over  to  the  Unionists  and 
becoming  the  next  Unionist  Prime  Minister.  These  absurdities 
are  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  no  stories  are  too  foolish 
to  find  believers.  In  politics,  as  in  religion,  some  people  believe 
because  what  they  are  told  is  impossible.  But  the  very  fact  of 
these  fables  being  put  into  circulation  indicates  how  large  a 
place  Mr.  Lloyd  George  holds  in  the  estimation  of  his  country¬ 
men.  His  speeches  have  been  of  untold  value.  He  has  a  rare 
courage ;  he  is  not  cast  down  by  adversity ;  he  creates  around  him 
the  atmosphere  of  confidence  and  buoyancy ;  he  can  get  others 
to  work  for  him,  he  can  compose  differences,  and  he  can  rally  a 
drooping  line  better  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  These  are 
priceless  gifts,  and  in  such  a  crisis  they  cover  a  multitude  of 
faults.  Who  could  guess  that  the  new  Minister  of  Munitions, 
who  has  put  in  such  inestimable  work  since  his  new  Depart¬ 
ment  was  created,  was  himself  Chairman  of  the  Munitions  Com¬ 
mittee  which  was  appointed  in  the  middle  of  March  “to  ensure 
the  promptest  and  most  efficient  application  of  all  the  available 
productive  resources  of  the  country  to  the  manufacture  and 
supply  of  munitions  of  war  for  the  Navy  and  Army.”  What  was 
the  work  of  that  Committee  during  April  and  May?  What  w^ere 
its  relations  to  the  War  Office  Departmental  Committee,  which 
was  also  engaged  in  “expediting  and,  if  possible,  accelerating 
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the  supply  of  munitions  of  war  ”  ?  The  story  has  not  been  told 
but  we  may  judge  from  the  sharp  contradiction  given  by  Mr* 
Lloyd  George  to  certain  passages  in  Lord  Haldane’s  apologia 
at  the  National  Liberal  Club,  that  the  relations  were  none  too 
harmonious.  In  good  time  the  truth  will  doubtless  be  made 
known,  but  the  interesting  thing  to  note  here  is  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  by  his  wonderful  activity,  by  his  stirring  and  patriotic 
appeals,  and  also  by  his  bold  scheme  of  vast  new  national 
arsenals  which  are  to  be  created  to  meet  the  later  needs  of  this 
war,  has  entirely  wiped  out  the  remembrance  of  any  respon¬ 
sibility  w’hich  he  shared  for  the  earlier  failure  to  secure  ad*^- 
quate  supplies.  The  Minister  for  Munitions  is  high  in  popular 
favour,  and  he  deserves  every  leaf  of  his  laurels.  The  people 
look  to  him  and  he  does  not  fail  them.  He  bids  them  hope, 
but  he  also  bids  them  work. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  also  to  be  congratulated 
upon  a  brilliant  success.  It  must  have  been  a  pleasant  novelty 
to  Mr.  McKenna  to  hear  men  speak  his  praises,  for  when  he 
was  Home  Secretary  his  general  portion  was  obloquy,  in  part 
deserved,  but  in  part,  also,  most  grotesquely  unfair.  He  has 
received  nothing  but  compliments  on  the  magnificent  success  of 
the  War  Loan,  and  to  have  raised  so  easily  £640,000,000  of  new 
money  after  nearly  a  year  of  war  bore  witness  alike  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  people  and  to  his  skill  in  framing  the  details 
of  the  Loan.  The  Chancellor  has  drawn  deep  from  the  pockets 
of  all  classes,  but  they  are  still  far  from  empty,  and  his  next 
venture  will  not  be  by  way  of  loan,  but  of  taxation.  The  City 
of  London  has  been  urging  him  to  bring  in  the  new  taxes,  which 
are  already  months  overdue.  When  they  come  the  Chancellor 
will  indeed  be  lucky  if  his  popularity  endures.  Yet  he  has  a  great 
opportunity  if  he  can  shake  himself  free  from  the  narrow  formuhe 
of  which  he  used  to  be  one  of  the  loudest  advocates.  The  Unionist 
element  in  the  Cabinet  will  put  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  fiscal 
exi^eriments,  and  there  is  now  a  real  chance  of  effecting  that 
broadening  of  the  basis  of  taxation  which  the  finances  of  the 
country  have  long  required. 

The  next  most  prominent  member  of  the  new  Cabinet  has  been 
Mr.  Walter  Long.  As  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
it  fell  to  him  to  take  charge  of  the  National  Pegistration  Bill, 
and  he  was  also  nominally  responsible  for  the  War  Pensions  Bill, 
though  most  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the  latter  measure 
was  done  by  his  Under- Secretary,  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher,  who  has 
for  many  years  been  one  of  the  principal  administrators  and 
directors  of  the  Patriotic  Fund.  But  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
National  Registration  Bill  was  no  sinecure.  It  was  the  first 
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legislative  proposal  of  the  new  Government,  and  a  number  of 
prominent  Eadicals  seized  the  opportunity  of  venting  their 
extreme  ill-humour  over  the  fall  of  the  late  Government  ami 
displaying  their  distrust  of  the  principle  of  Registration.  They 
would  hardly  accept  even  the  positive  assurances  of  the  Prime 
Minister  himself  that  the  Government  had  no  intention  of 
bringing  in  Compulsion  by  a  side-wind.  Registration,  they  said, 
and  with  considerable  force,  was  only  a  step  towards  an  end  and 
not  an  end  in  itself,  and  they  asked  what  the  end  could  possibly 
be  unless  it  w’ere  Compulsion.  If  Mr.  Long  had  spoken  as 
bluntly  as  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  had 
frankly  avowed  that  his  Bill  would  greatly  facilitate  the  w’ork  of 
putting  Compulsion  into  practice  if  the  Government  should  ever 
be  driven  to  that  step,  his  difficulties  in  the  House  of  Commons 
might  have  been  greater  than  they  w^ere.  But  Mr.  Long  was 
studiously  vague  and  did  not  even  press  the  point  made  by  Lord 
Kitchener  at  the  Guildhall  that  the  Government  meant  to 
“approach”  all  men  of  military  age,  not  doing  their  duty,  who 
may  be  revealed  by  the  Register.  He  conducted  the  measure 
safely  through  the  House  with  great  good  temper.  Open  enemies 
such  as  Sir  Thomas  Whittaker  and  Mr.  Snowden  were  few,  but 
their  numbers  would  obviously  have  been  considerably  increased 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Government’s  explicit  pledge  that  they 
would  not  resort  to  Compulsion  in  any  shape  or  form  except  after 
obtaining  the  express  consent  of  Parliament.  Whenever  the 
subject  of  Compulsion  has  come  up,  as  it  has  more  than  once,  it 
has  produced  some  remarkable  speeches  from  the  Radical  side — 
for  example,  from  Mr.  Wedgwood,  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith,  and  Sir 
Leo  Chiozza  Money — but  the  old  feeling  of  antipathy  is  still  very 
strong.  The  Irish  Nationalists  are  violently  opposed  to  it.  IMr. 
Dillon  has  denounced  it,  and  the  Nationalist  Whip  has  threatened 
that  its  extension  to  Ireland  would  be  resisted  to  the  uttermost. 
Some  of  the  Labour  members,  notably  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  have 
spoken  with  equal  heat,  and  not  only  among  Liberals  and  Radicals, 
but  also — though  to  nothing  like  the  same  extent — among  the 
Unionist  members,  there  is  a  deep  feeling  against  it.  As  matters 
stand  now%  a  Compulsory  Service  Bill  would  probably  bring  down 
the  Government.  The  passage,  therefore,  of  the  National 
Registration  Bill  represents  a  much  bigger  Parliamentary  achieve¬ 
ment  than  is  generally  understood,  and  to  this  success  the  good 
temper  and  popularity  of  Mr.  Long  contributed  in  no  small 
degree. 

Mr.  Runciman,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  a 
very  strenuous  and  unhappy  time  In  connection  with  the  South 
Wales  coal  strike.  That  affair  was  badly  handled  by  the  Govern- 
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ment  and  was  in  truth  a  rather  deplorable  episode.  It  had  been 
perfectly  well  known  for  months  that  a  strike  would  be  declared 
unless  the  masters  yielded  practically  the  whole  demands  of  the 
men.  It  was  perfectly  well  known,  also,  that  if  once  a  strike 
were  started  the  men  would  have  to  be  got  back  to  work  again 
on  almost  any  terms  they  chose  to  ask.  Yet  the  Government  left 
this  grave  quarrel  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the 
ordinary  way,  as  though  it  were  just  one  of  the  normal  disputes 
between  Labour  and  Capital  in  peace  time.  They  seem  to  have 
thought  that  at  the  last  moment  the  miners’  sense  of  patriotism 
and  loyalty  to  their  colleagues  would  prevent  them  from  declaring 
a  strike.  The  denouement  was  rapid  and  dramatic.  It  was  not 
Mr.  Runciman’s  fault.  He  had  been  helpless  from  the  start. 
The  fault  lay  with  the  Government,  who  might  at  least  have 
foreseen  what  was  foreseen  and  foretold  by  all  who  knew  South 
Wales. 

Mr.  Bunciman  also  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  good  deal 
of  criticism  in  connection  with  his  Bill  for  the  Restriction  of 
Coal  Prices.  That  measure  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the 
general  opinion  is  that  it  will  not  succeed  in  keeping  down  to 
a  reasonable  level  the  price  of  coal  to  the  household  consumer 
during  the  coming  winter,  especially  in  London.  Mr.  Runciman 
has  restricted  the  increase  to  be  charged  by  the  coal-owners  at 
the  pit-head,  but  hie  Bill  leaves  the  coal  merchant  untouched, 
and  the  only  protection  which  the  London  consumer  will  get 
is  such  as  may  filter  down  to  him  from  the  restriction  of  profit 
at  the  pit-head  and  from  the  publication  through  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  what  seem  reasonable  prices  to  the  London  Coal 
Exchange.  Mr.  Bunciman  always  states  a  case  with  great  ability 
and  plausibility,  but  he  spoke  on  this  subject  in  the  style  of  a 
somewhat  pedantic  professor  of  economics,  who,  after  consenting 
to  one  lapse  from  strict  principle,  refuses  obstinately  to  jeopardise 
his  soul  by  consenting  to  another.  The  coal  merchants  seem  to 
have  convinced  him  that  maximum  prices  cannot  be  fixed,  or, 
if  fixed,  that  they  would  be  evaded  by  altering  the  standards 
of  quality.  Nevertheless,  it  is  tolerably  sure  that  if  coal  soars 
to  famine  prices  again  in  London  this  winter,  public  discontent 
will  compel  the  Government  to  intervene  once  more  and  find  a 
way  of  accomplishing  what  is  now  said  to  be  impossible.  The  best 
hope  lies  in  a  largely  increased  output  of  coal,  and  that  depends  on 
whether  the  miners  will  consent  to  any  modification  of  their 
restrictive  regulations ;  but  in  these  critical  days  when  the  State 
is  interfering  to  right  and  to  left,  when  private  industries  are 
being  commandeered  for  national  purposes,  when  whole  sources 
of  supply  are  being  seized  in  the  case  of  important  metals,  it 
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seems  pedantry  to  say  that  maximum  prices  cannot  be  fixed  for 
such  a  commodity  as  coal.  It  can  be  done,  and  it  will  have  to 
be  done,  if  the  public  is  exploited  beyond  endurance  for  private 
gain.  Mr.  Kunciman  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  Kadicals 
in  the  Cabinet,  but  in  business  matters  he  is  among  the  stiff est 
survivors  of  the  Manchester  School,  and  no  one  champions  more 
stoutly  the  right  of  private  manufacturers  to  make  what  big 
profits  they  can.  His  view  is  that  if  the  State  desires  to  claim 
for  itself  any  of  those  war  profits  as  excessive,  it  should  be  done 
as  far  as  possible  by  taxation  after  the  profits  are  made.  But  by 
that  time  the  mischief  of  unduly  high  prices  has  been  done,  and 
no  war  tax  on  the  coal-owners’  or  coal -merchants’  profits  can 
undo  the  hardship  caused  to  thousands  of  household  consumers 
by  the  almost  universal  rise  in  prices  which  accompanies  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  coal. 

The  role  played  by  other  Ministers  has  been  relatively  un¬ 
important.  Whatever  Mr.  Churchill’s  part  may  be  behind  the 
scenes  his  outward  part  is  that  of  a  nullity.  His  occupation  is 
gone.  The  Home  Secretary,  Sir  John  Simon,  has  given  another 
proof  of  his  consummate  Parliamentary  ability  by  settling  the 
Treatment  of  Aliens  problem  by  a  single  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Since  that  speech  the  question  has  never  once  been 
raised,  whereas  it  was  continually  cropping  up  while  Mr. 
McKenna  was  the  responsible  Minister.  It  is  not  that  Sir  John 
Simon  made  any  change  of  policy.  His  principles  of  administra¬ 
tion  remain  practically  the  same  as  those  of  his  predecessor. 
What  he  did  was  to  satisfy  all  who  heard  him  that  he  regarded 
this  problem  as  one  of  really  first-class  importance  to  the  national 
safety,  and  that  he  was  going  to  run  no  risks.  That  was  all 
the  House  of  Commons  has  ever  asked  from  the  Government, 
and  having  got  the  required  assurances  from  Sir  John  Simon, 
in  a  speech  of  which  the  tone  and  spirit  left  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  the  Minister’s  hona  fides,  the  House  has  been  quite  content. 
Manner  makyth  Ministers.  Mr.  McKenna  always  contrived  to 
get  the  House  out  of  sympathy  with  him  on  this  subject ;  Sir 
John  Simon  won  its  absolute  confidence  in  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  spoken  but  seldom.  He  reappeared 
momentarily  as  Leader  of  the  Unionist  Party  when  he  followed 
Mr.  Asquith  with  a  few  words  of  tribute  to  General  Botha ;  he 
performed  a  remarkable  feat  of  memory  by  giving  a  brief  running 
narrative  of  the  campaigns  conducted  against  the  German  colonies 
in  Africa  and  the  Pacific  without  the  aid  of  a  single  note ;  and 
he  made  a  wholly  admirable  little  speech  impromptu  on  the 
Prime  Minister’s  motion  for  adjournment.  The  feat  of  memory 
referred  to  was  the  more  noticeable  because  of  the  many  dates 
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and  figures  which  the  speech  contained,  and  because  of  the 
extraordinary  fluency  of  delivery.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  grows  faster 
and  faster  in  speech  as  though  he  w^ere  increasingly  afraid  of 
tiring  the  House  and  w'ere  impatient  to  finish  his  course.  He 
need  not  fear.  The  House  welcomes  his  rising  and  finds  his 
speeches  all  too  short.  But  the  pace  is  killing,  and  the  voice 
does  not  grow  more  distinct.  The  swift  conversational  style  of 
speech  has  its  advantages,  but  the  attendant  dangers  are  also 
real.  Mastery  of  the  House  of  Commons  requires  a  certain 
deliberateness  of  utterance. 

There  is  still  no  formal  Opposition.  The  Privy  Councillors 
maintain  their  places  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench,  and 
nothing  more  than  a  growl  of  warning  has  been  heard  from  any 
of  its  occupants.  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson  criticised  the  National 
Registration  Bill  with  some  acerbity ;  Mr.  Pease  and  Mr.  Hob- 
house  gave  notice  that  they  would  be  the  resolute  opponents  of 
compulsion ;  Mr.  Lough  was  for  some  time  fretfully  loquacious 
and  threatened  to  become  a  daily  and  almost  hourly  speaker. 
But  it  seems  to  be  considered  not  quite  good  form  to  attack 
the  Coalition  Government  from  this  august  quarter,  and  so 
Sir  Thomas  Whittaker  crossed  to  his  old  place  on  the  Radical 
side  when  he  turned  his  ineffectual  broadsides  upon  Mr. 
Long,  and  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith  followed  the  same  rule  when 
he  was  minded  to  make  a  sharp  retort  to  certain  observations 
from  his  fellow  Privy  Councillor,  Mr.  Duke.  The  truth  is,  of 
course,  that  there  cannot  very  well  be  any  formal  Opposition  so 
long  as  all  parties  are  agreed  on  the  principle  of  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  Compulsory  Military  Service  is  the 
only  subject  on  which  a  formal  Opposition  is  likely  to  arise. 

The  little  knot  of  Socialists,  who  attacked  Sir  Edward  Grey 
so  outrageously  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and  rejoiced  the 
heart  of  the  enemy  by  fixing  upon  him  responsibility  for  the 
war,  are  quiet  as  mice  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Illness  alone 
could  silence  Mr.  Keir  Hardie’s  rancour ;  Mr.  Snowden  has  been 
content  to  talk  fiercely  against  compulsion ;  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac¬ 
donald  just  holds  aloof.  He  has  not  retracted  a  word  of  his 
past  writings,  and  he  has  not  spoken,  save  to  make  a  personal 
statement,  for  months.  He  does  the  work,  which  causes  the 
enemy  to  hail  him  as  a  Daniel  come  to  judgment,  either  with 
his  pen  or  at  the  meetings  of  the  Union  of  Democratic  Control. 
He  is  too  shrew’d  a  Parliamentarian  not  to  know  that  the  open 
expression  of  his  views  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  be 
fiercely  resented.  So  he  labours  in  secret  to  organise  a  Peace 
Party  which  shall  attract  to  itself  all  those  Pacifists  who  have 
learnt  nothing  by  their  past  follies,  all  the  timorous  and  depressed 
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who  would  agree  to  any  terms,  however  inglorious,  which  the 
triumphing  German  might  toss  them  in  contempt,  and  all  those 
Democrats  who  cling  to  the  absurd  delusion  that  if  there  were 
but  a  more  democratic  control  of  foreign  policy  there  would  be 
an  end  of  war.  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald’s  silence  does  credit  to 
his  political  instinct,  but  his  power  for  mischief  is  by  no  means 
negligible.  He  and  his  friends  are  in  touch  with  a  number  of 
intriguing  Radicals.  There  is  Mr.  Trevelyan,  who  resigned  his 
Under-Secretaryship  a  year  ago  with  no  more  effect  than  that 
produced  by  the  fall  of  a  drop  of  rain  into  the  ocean ;  Mr. 
Outhwaite,  the  Ginnell  of  the  Radical  Left ;  Mr.  David  Mason, 
who  has  been  ])ublicly  disavowed  by  every  section  of  political 
opinion  in  Coventry ;  and  finally  there  is  Mr.  Arthur  Ponsonby, 
a  back-bencher,  whose  prospects  of  promotion  w'ere  blighted  by 
the  death  of  his  patron.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  Mr. 
Ponsonby  has  just  been  discovered  by  the  German  newspapers, 
one  of  which  has  assured  its  readers  that  “by  his  great  eloquence 
and  the  flaming  fire  of  his  intellect,  Ponsonby  enjoys  in  the 
circles  of  the  Young  Liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
an  influence  which  cannot  be  exaggerated.”  Poor  Mr.  Pon¬ 
sonby!  If  his  intellect  is  a  flaming  fire,  why  does  he  display 
in  the  House  of  Commons  only  its  burnt-out  ashes? 

Those  whose  names  have  been  mentioned  are  at  heart  against 
the  war.  But  the  principal  opposition  which  has  been  oftered  to 
the  Government  has  come  from  certain  members  of  quite  another 
turn  of  mind.  They  approve  the  war,  but  hold  that  the  conduct 
of  certain  Ministers  and  certain  Departments  calls  for  criticism 
and  even  in  some  cases  for  censure.  There  is  much  force  in  what 
they  say.  Any  Minister,  however  good,  will  work  the  better  if 
he  knows  that  he  is  liable  to  constant  challenge.  It  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  the  almost  complete  suppression  of  effective 
criticism  for  nine  months  was  a  contributing  factor  to  the  mis¬ 
takes  and  miscalculations  that  were  made.  What  has  happened 
under  the  Coalition  Government  is  that  the  natural  critics  of 
the  Government  have  been  taken  into  the  Government  itself, 
and  their  friends  are  naturally  loth  to  criticise  the  new  Ministry, 
especially  for  shortcomings  in  which  the  new'-comers  had  no 
responsibility.  The  consequence  is  that  the  rdle  of  critic  has 
been  assumed  by  a  number  of  members  whose  patriotism  is 
beyond  dispute,  hut  who  are  also  notoriously  ambitious  for  their 
own  self-advancement.  There  is  a  little  band  of  Scotsmen  in 
the  House  of  Commons  who  are  not  given  to  hiding  their  light 
under  a  bushel,  and  who  seized  every  opportunity  for  a  full  month 
before  the  House  rose  of  airing  their  views  and  opinions  until 
they  became  a  weariness  to  their  fellows,  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
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Joseph  Hume  once  made  forty  speeches  in  a  single  sitting  on 
various  estimates.  Mr.  Hogge  is  still  a  long  way  behind  that 
record,  but  he  and  Mr.  Pringle,  and  Mr.  Watt  and  Mr.  Cowan, 
and  their  guerilla  leader.  Sir  Henry  Dalziel,  for  weeks  lifted  up 
their  plaintive  voices  in  continual  cry.  Those  who  form  Govern¬ 
ments  usually  make  mistakes  in  the  distribution  of  the  smaller 
loaves  and  fishes  at  their  disposal.  If  the  Prime  Minister 
had  spied  merit  among  the  Scottish  back-benchers  below  the 
gangway  he  could  have  silenced  a  good  deal  of  the  shrillest 
criticism  to  which  he  has  since  been  subjected.  There  is  a 
popular  idea  that  the  persistent  criticism  of  these  Scottish 
members  and  of  Sir  Arthur  Markham,  who  has  associated  himself 
with  them,  is  of  an  unpatriotic  character.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  is  mainly  due  to  the  much  more  vulgar  passion  for  self- 
advertisement.  Eeticence  and  self-effacement  are  intolerable  to 
some  natures.  That  is  the  real  trouble  with  Sir  Henry  Dalziel 
and  his  rather  motley  band. 

Auditor  Tantum. 


the  freedom  of  the  OCEANS”:  GERMANY’S 
NEW  POLICY. 


In  reviewing  the  first  year  of  naval  war,  Count  Reventlow,  the 
intimate  missionary  of  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  declared  that 
“the  past  twelve  months  have  demonstrated  that  the  days  of 
absolute  British  supremacy  are  at  an  end.”  The  Imperial  Chan¬ 
cellor,  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor,  hae  also  claimed  that  Germany 
is  fighting,  among  other  things,  for  ‘‘the  freedom  of  the  oceans.” 
In  the  new  issue  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company’s  Year- 
Book  appears  an  article  with  the  same  burden.  It  is  assumed 
that  sea  conditions  will  undergo,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  ‘‘a  com¬ 
plete  transformation  ” ;  that  an  International  Prize  Court  will  be 
established  as  ‘‘a  sort  of  conscience  against  the  British  acts  of 
violence”;  and  that  the  ‘‘theory  of  mare  liberum  will  form  a 
whole  programme  of  further  progress  in  the  development  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law  as  soon  as  England’s  naval  power  has  been  broken 
down  under  the  German  arms,  and,  so  far  from  being  able  further 
to  hinder  the  advance  movement  of  an  international  law  at  sea, 
she  would  at  last  become  ripe  for  co-operating  in  the  creation  of 
such  a  sea  law  as  would  redound  to  the  blessing  of  the  entire 
world.”  * 

In  the  United  States  there  is  also  apparently  a  widespread  im¬ 
pression  among  those  who  are  generically  known  as  pacifists  as 
well  as  in  pro-German  and  Irish-American  circles  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  have  existed  during  the  past  hundred  years  at  sea 
are  likely  to  undergo  some  modification.  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard  University,  who  has  been  foremost  in  denouncing 
German  atrocities  on  land  and  sea,  has  contended  recently  that 
the  day  of  sea  control  by  one  Power  is  past,  and  has  urged  that 
the  seas  are  the  property  of  all  nations,  and  that  their  free  use  for 
commerce  should  be  guaranteed  by  a  joint  alliance  of  the  Powers. 
“A  strong,  trustworthy,  international  alliance®  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  under  all  circumstances,”  he  has  argued, 
‘‘would  secure  for  Great  Britain  and  her  federated  commonwealths 
everything  secured  by  the  burdensome  two  navies’  policy,  which 
now  secures  the  freedom  of  the  seas  for  British  purposes.  The 
same  international  alliance  would  secure  for  Germany  the  com¬ 
plete  freedom  of  the  seas,  which  in  times  of  peace  between  Great 

(1)  Kdlnische  Zeitung. 

(2)  Cf.  the  Treaty  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 
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Britain  and  Germany  she  has  long  enjoyed  by  favour  of  Great 
Britain,  but  has  lost  in  time  of  war  with  the  Triple  Entente.” 

Although  there  may  be  a  tendency  on  our  part  to  dismiss  these 
suggestions  as  absurd  or  Utopian,  it  is  well  that  the  British  people 
should  recognise  that,  though  the  British  Navy  has  more  than  ful¬ 
filled  the  hopes  which  resided  in  it  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  they  are 
involved  already  in  controversies  of  a  serious,  if  not  critical 
character  with  neutral  nations,  and  particularly  with  the  United 
States,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  British  sea-power  may  legiti¬ 
mately  be  employed  without  infringing  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
as  defined  by  ancient  precedent,  regulated  by  the  general  body  of 
the  Law  of  Nations,  and  governed  by  international  usage.  In 
fact,  the  British  Government  is  confronted  with  a  situation  which 
takes  the  mind  of  an  historian  back  to  the  opening  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  then  became  parties  to  a  controversy 
which  was  concerned  with  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  that 
controversy  led  to  one  of  the  most  deplorable  and  unnecessary 
wars  in  the  world’s  history. 

The  two  principal  immediate  causes  of  the  war  of  1812  were 
the  impressment  of  seamen  (alleged  to  be  deserters  from  the 
British  service)  from  American  merchant  ships  upon  the  high  seas 
to  serve  in  the  British  Navy,  and  the  interference  with  the  carry¬ 
ing  trade  of  the  United  States  by  the  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain.^  The  British  action  rested  on  a  series  of  Orders  in 
Council,  which  were  passed  by  way  of  reprisal  against  the  action 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  British  Government  claimed  to  find  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  course  which  it  adopted  in  the  illegalities  practised 
by  the  French  Dictator.  The  controversy  wdth  the  United  States 
dragged  on  for  many  months.  The  American  authorities  were 
continually  spurred  on  to  an  energetic  defence  of  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  and  the  rights  of  American  traders  by  merchants  who 
were  suffering  heavy  losses  and  by  unfriendly  agents.  There 
were  no  telegraphs  in  those  days,  and  communication  between 
the  two  countries  was  slow.  On  June  18th  a  Bill  authorising  a 
declaration  of  war,  which  had  already  passed  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  and  the  Senate,  received  the  signature  of  the  President. 
Five  days  later  the  British  Government,  unaware  of  the  decisive 
action  which  had  already  been  taken  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  repealed  the  Orders  in  Council  which  were  the  main 
cause  of  the  rupture.  In  these  circumstances  hostilities  opened. 
The  bone  of  contention  had  already  been  buried,  and  yet  for  two 
and  a  half  years  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  fought  over 
it.  And  the  result?  The  Treaty  of  Ghent,  which  was  signed  on 
December  24th,  1814,  left  unsettled  the  main  points  of  dispute. 

(1)  Sea  Poicer  in  ite  Pelation  to  the  War  of  1812  (Mahan). 
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Thus  closed  one  of  the  tragedies  of  history,  leaving  the  doctrine 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  practically  where  it  was  before  hos¬ 
tilities  began.  Now,  after  an  interval  of  over  a  hundred  years, 
we  are  again  engaged  in  war,  and  we  are  once  more  involved  in 
a  controversy  with  the  United  States  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
this  ancient  doctrine,  and  associated  difficulties  connected  with 
the  application  of  international  law. 

There  was  a  time,  as  Professor  Oppenheim  ^  records,  when 
there  was  no  such  doctrine  as  that  of  freedom  of  the  open  sea. 
Antoninus  declared  that,  “being  the  emperor  of  the  world,  I  am 
consequently  the  Lord  of  the  Sea,”  and  each  successive  emperor 
of  the  old  German  Empire  claimed  to  be  “king  of  the  ocean.” 
Towards  the  second  Half  of  the  middle  ages  specific  claims  were 
made  to  sovereignty  over  various  parts  of  the  open  sea.  Thus, 
"the  Republic  of  Venice  was  recognised  as  the  Sovereign  over 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  the  Republic  of  Genoa  as  the  Sovereign 
of  the  Ligurian  Sea.  Portugal  claimed  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  of  the  Atlantic  south  of  Morocco, 
Spain  over  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  both  Portugal  and 
Spain  basing  their  claims  on  two  Papal  Bulls  promulgated  by 
Alexander  VI.  in  1493,  which  divided  the  new  world  between 
these  Powers.  Sweden  and  Denmark  claimed  sovereignty  over 
the  Baltic,  Great  Britain  over  the  Narrow  Seas,  the  North  Sea, 
and  the  Atlantic  from  North  Cape  to  Cape  Finisterre.”  Claims 
of  this  character  were  more  or  less  successfully  asserted  for  several 
hundreds  of  years.  “  They  were  favoured  by  a  number  of  different 
circumstances,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  an  effective  protection 
against  piracy,  for  instance.  And  numerous  examples  can  be 
adduced  which  show  that  such  claims  have  more  or  less  been 
recognised.  Thus,  Frederick  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  had  in 
1478  to  ask  the  permission  of  Venice  for  a  transportation  of  corn 
from  Apulia  through  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Thus,  Great  Britain, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  compelled  foreigners  to  take  out  an 
English  licence  for  fishing  in  the  North  Sea ;  and  when  in  1636 
the  Dutch  attempted  to  fish  without  such  licence,  they  were 
attacked  and  compelled  to  pay  ;630,000  as  the  price  for  the 
indulgence.  Again,  when  Philip  II.  of  Spain  was,  in  1554,  on 
his  way  to  marry  Queen  Mary,  the  British  Admiral,  who  met 
him  in  the  ‘  British  Seas,’  fired  on  his  ship  for  flying  the  Spanish 
flag.  And  the  King  of  Denmark,  when  returning  from  a  visit 
to  James  I.  in  1606,  was  forced  by  a  British  captain,  who  met 
him  off  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  to  strike  the  Danish  flag.” 

Maritime  sovereignty,  Dr.  Oppenheim  adds,  found  expression 

(1)  International  Law,  Vol.  I.,  “Peace.”  By  Professor  L.  F.  L.  Oppen¬ 
heim,  Whewell  Professor  of  International  Law,  Cambridge  University. 
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in  maritime  ceremonials  at  least.  “Such  State  as  claimed  sove¬ 
reignty  over  a  part  of  the  open  sea  required  foreign  vessels 
navigating  on  that  part  to  honour  its  flag  as  a  symbol  of  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  sovereignty.”  Even  as  late  as  1805  the  Eegulations 
of  the  British  Admiralty  contained  an  order  that  “when  any  of 
His  Majesty’s  ships  shall  meet  with  the  ships  of  any  foreign 
Power  within  His  Majesty’s  seas  (which  extend  to  Cape  Finis- 
terre),  it  is  expected  that  the  said  foreign  ships  do  strike  their 
topsail  and  take  in  their  flag,  in  acknowledgment  of  His  Majesty’s 
sovereignty  in  those  seas ;  and  if  any  do  resist,  all  flag  officers  and 
commanders  are  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  compel  them 
thereto,  and  not  to  suffer  any  dishonour  to  be  done  to  His  Majesty.” 

Down  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  certain  Powers  not 
merely  asserted  their  sovereign  rights  over  specific  areas  of 
water,  but  they  levied  toll  on  foreign  shipping.  The  entrance 
to  the  Baltic  is  a  case  in  point.  Down  to  1857  Denmark  refused 
to  permit  foreign  vessels  passage  through  the  two  Belts  and  the 
Sound  without  payment  of  a  toll.  During  preceding  centuries 
the  Danish  right  had  not  been  opposed.  Denmark,  apart  from 
the  commercial  and  financial  advantages  which  she  obtained, 
had  an  interest  in  maintaining  the  rule,  since  she,  in  common 
with  Sweden,  was  anxious  to  prevent  the  Baltic  becoming  the 
scene  of  naval  activity  on  the  part  of  Powers  which  did  not 
possess  territory  washed  by  the  Baltic ;  in  short,  Denmark  then 
desired  the  Baltic  to  be  treated  as  a  mare  clausum,  just  as 
Germany  did  on  the  eve  of  the  present  war,  regarding  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  British  men-of-war  in  those  waters,  except  with  her 
consent,  as  an  affront  to  her  arrogant  claims.  But  in  1857,  when 
the  principle  of  the  open  sea^  had  received  world- wide  recog¬ 
nition,  Denmark  gave  way  under  the  Treaty  of  Copenhagen, 
and  the  Sound  dues  were  abolished,  the  Danish  rights  being 
purchased  by  the  maritime  Powers  of  Europe ;  and  in  the  same 

(1)  “The  Open  Sea  or  High  Seas  is  a  coherent  body  of  salt  water  all  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  with  the  exception  of  the  maritime  belt  and  the 
territorial  straits,  gulfs,  and  bays,  which  are  parts  of  the  sea,  but  not  parts 
of  the  Open  Sea.  Wherever  there  is  a  salt-water  sea  on  the  globe,  it  is  part 
of  the  Open  Sea,  provided  it  is  not  isolated  from,  but  coherent  with,  the  general 
body  of  salt  water  extending  over  the  globe,  and  provided  that  the  salt  water 
approach  to  it  is  navigable  and  open  to  vessels  of  all  nations.  The  enclosure  of 
a  sea  by  the  land  of  one  and  the  same  State  does  not  matter,  provided  such  a 
navigable  connection  of  salt  water  as  is  open  to  vessels  of  all  nations  exists 
between  such  sea  and  the  general  body  of  salt  water,  even  if  that  navigable 
connection  itself  be  part  of  the  territory  of  one  or  more  littoral  State*. 
Whereas,  therefore,  the  Dead  Sea  is  Turkish  and  the  Aral  Sea  is  Russian 
territory,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  is  |)art  of  the  Open  Sea,  although  it  is 
surrounded  by  Turki.sh  land,  and  although  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles 
are  Turkish  territorial  straits,  because  these  are  now  open  to  merchantmen  of 
all  nations.  For  the  same  reason  the  Black  Sea  is  now  part  of  the  Open 
Sea.” — International  Law,  Vol  I.,  “Peace,”  p.  321 
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year  the  United  States  concluded  a  similar  arrangement  with 
Denmark,  paying  an  indemnity  for  the  future  free  passage  of 
vessels  carrying  the  American  flag. 

Another  case  of  recent  restrictive  claims  arose  in  connection 
with  the  Alaskan  coast.  In  1821  Eussia,  as  the  owner  of  Alaska, 
prohibited  foreign  ships  approaching  the  shore,  but  abandoned 
her  assumed  rights  a  few  years  later  in  face  of  a  determined 
protest  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In 
1867  the  United  States  purchased  this  territory  from  Russia, 
the  transaction  being  followed  by  the  adoption  of  exclusive 
regulations  with  reference  to  the  killing  of  seals  in  the  Behring 
Sea,  which  was  so  evidently  part  of  the  open  sea.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1893  that  the  matter  was  settled,  the  British  claim 
of  freedom  being  upheld  as  the  result  of  arbitration.  Many  other 
illustrations  could  be  quoted,  all  showing  that  from  time  to 
time  in  the  past  most  maritime  Powers  have  endeavoured  to 
restrict  certain  areas  of  the  open  sea  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  their  own  traders  or  fishermen.  These  claims  are  now  things 
of  the  past,  even  Turkey’s  exclusive  rights  in  the  Dardanelles 
having  been  abrogated  under  pressure. 

For  many  years  past  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
has  been  universally  accepted.  The  world  owes  the  initiation 
of  this  beneficent  movement  in  no  small  measure  to  the  deter¬ 
mined  opposition  offered  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  claims  over 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  Pacific  which  were  advanced  by  Portugal 
and  Spain.  In  1680  the  Spanish  Ambassador  protested  against 
Drake’s  invasion  of  the  Pacific.  The  English  Queen  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  nothing  of  her  pretensions  in  the  Narrow  Seas,  but 
she  urged  that  “all  nations  could  navigate  on  the  Pacific  since 
the  use  of  the  sea  and  the  air  is  common  to  all  and  that  no 
title  to  the  ocean  can  belong  to  any  nation,  since  neither  nature 
nor  regard  for  the  public  use  permits  any  possession  of  the 
ocean.”  There  wms  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  claims,  which  were  exclusive  and  restrictive,  and 
those  on  which  Queen  Elizabeth  insisted,  which  were  mainly 
ceremonial.  “For  England  had  never  pushed  her  claim  so  far 
as  to  attempt  the  prohibition  of  free  navigation  on  the  so-called 
British  seas,”  whereas  Spain  and  Portugal,  after  the  discovery 
of  America,  attempted  “to  keep  foreign  vessels  altogether  out  of 
the  seas  over  which  they  claimed  sovereignty,” 

The  setting  up  of  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  was 
not  intended  to  culminate  in  anarchy  on  the  seas,  although  for 
a  long  period  piracy  and  brigandage  interfered  with  free  naviga¬ 
tion  until,  mainly  owing  to  the  action  of  the  British  Fleet,  they 
were  put  down.  The  doctrine  laid  it  down  that  on  the  open  sea. 
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as  defined  by  Professor  Oppenheim,  no  one  State,  but  all  the 
States  of  the  world  share  in  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
order.  “If  the  law  of  nations  were  to  content  itself  with  the 
rule  which  excludes  the  open  sea  from  possible  State  property 
the  consequence  would  be  a  condition  of  lawlessness  and  anarchy 
on  the  open  sea.  To  obviate  such  lawlessness  customary  inter¬ 
national  law  contains  some  rules  which  guarantee  a  certain  legal 
order  on  the  open  sea  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the 
territory  of  any  State.” 

All  the  nations  of  the  world  give  their  adhesion  to  certain 
6[)ecific  regulations  which  are  of  general  application,  and  these 
regulations  Dr.  Oppenheim  has  defined  in  succinct  language : 
First,  that  every  State  which  has  a  maritime  flag  must  lay  down 
rules  according  to  which  vessels  can  claim  to  sail  under  its  flag, 
and  must  furnish  such  vessels  with  some  oflhcial  voucher  authoris¬ 
ing  them  to  make  use  of  its  flag  ;  secondly,  that  every  State  has  a 
right  to  punish  all  such  foreign  vessels  as  sail  under  its  flag 
without  being  authorised  to  do  so ;  thirdly,  that  all  vessels  with 
their  persons  and  goods  are,  whilst  on  the  open  sea,  considered 
under  the  sway  of  the  flag  State ;  fourthly,  that  every  State 
has  a  right  to  punish  piracy  on  the  open  sea,  even  if  committed 
by  foreigners,  and  that,  with  a  view  to  the  extinction  of  piracy, 
men-of-war  of  all  nations  can  require  all  suspect  vessels  to  show 
their  flag. 

These  laws  of  nations  are  supplemented  by  the  municipal 
regulations  of  individual  States,  which  bear  a  close  resem¬ 
blance,  and,  in  addition,  there  is  a  body  of  international  law 
which  governs  the  conduct  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  in  time 
of  war.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  latter  that  controversy 
has  arisen  owing  to  the  action  of  the  British  and  German 
Navies. 

In  his  last  Note  to  the  German  Government  Dr.  Wilson 
remarked  that  “The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Imperial  German  Government  .  .  .  are  both  contending  for  the 
freedom  of  the  seas.”  “The  Government  of  the  United  States,” 
it  was  added,  “will  continue  to  contend  for  that  freedom,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  is  violated,  without  compromise  and  at  any 
cost.” 

The  statement  that  the  United  States  and  Germany  “are  both 
contending  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas”  is  open  to  misconstruc¬ 
tion.  Germany  never  has  been  the  champion  of  this  principle 
in  the  sense  that  we  and  the  Americans  have  supported  it.  She 
has  aspired  to  a  dominion  over  the  world’s  seas  as  the  foundation 
of  a  Greater  Germany  and  a  world  domination.  In  the  early 
years  of  his  reign  the  German  Emperor  declared  :  “I  will  never 
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rest  until  I  have  raised  my  Navy  to  a  position  similar  to  that 
occupied  by  my  Army.”  On  another  occasion  he  remarked  : 
“Our  future  lies  on  the  water.”  He  embodied  his  ultimate 
ambition  in  the  phraee  :  “  The  trident  must  be  in  our  fist  ”  ;  and 
he  even  had  the  arrogance,  in  a  famous  telegram,  to  describe 
himself  as  “The  Admiral  of  the  Atlantic.”  The  basis  of  the 
German  Navy  Act  of  1900  was  the  intention  that  the  German 
Fleet  should  become  a  “mailed  fist,”  not  merely  in  northern 
waters,  but  in  every  ocean  of  the  world.  It  was  announced  that 
“To  protect  Germany’s  sea  trade  and  colonies  in  the  existing 
circumstances  there  is  only  one  means — Germany  must  have  a 
battle  fleet  so  strong  that  even  for  the  adversary  with  the 
greatest  sea-power  a  war  against  it  would  involve  such  dangers 
as  to  imperil  his  position  in  the  world.”  Secondly,  great  import¬ 
ance  was  attached  to  the  creation  of  foreign  service  fleets,  “the 
representatives  of  the  German  defence  forces”  on  which  “the 
task  often  falls  ...  of  gathering  in  the  fruit  which  the  maritime 
potency  created  for  the  Empire  by  the  Home  Battle  Fleet  has 
{)ermitted  to  ripen.”  It  was  the  ambition  of  the  German 
Emperor  and  his  advisers  to  dominate  every  sea  of  the  world. 
The  foreign  service  ships,  which  were  to  have  included  eight 
Dreadnoughts,  were  to  act  as  the  advance  guards  of  the  Navy 
concentrated  in  the  Baltic  or  the  North  Sea,  and  consisting  of 
53  Dreadnoughts,  supported  by  30  cruisers,  144  torpedo-boat 
destroyers,  and  72  submarines.  Germany  aspired  to  a  Navy 
larger  than  any  State  had  ever  possessed  in  the  past,  and  in 
organising  that  Navy  she  recognised  that  the  seas  were  all  one 
and  that  the  power  represented  in  normal  conditions  in  northern 
waters  was  one  which  would  give  insistent  potency  to  her  diplo¬ 
macy  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  To  Germany  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  meant  domination  by  her  Navy  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  rights  of  others.  The  naval  ambitions  of  our  enemy  of 
to-day  are  to  be  traced  in  official  and  unofficial  publications,  and 
they  find  their  expression  to-day  in  the  denial  of  the  dictates  of 
humanity  by  the  policy  of  submarine  piracy. 

Since  the  war  opened  enemy  agents,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  other  countries,  have  endeavoured  to  prejudice 
neutral  observers  by  conjuring  up  an  entirely  false  picture  of 
“British  navalism”  as  though  it  were  in  any  way  comparable  to 
“Prussian  militarism.”  It  is  not  for  us  to  boast  of  the  beneficent 
influence  which  British  sea-power  has  exercised  throughout  the 
world  during  past  centuries.  We  possess,  fortunately,  an  im¬ 
partial  witness  in  the  late  Admiral  Mahan,  w’ho,  a  few  years 
ago,  contributed  an  article  to  the  Scientific  American,  in  which 
he  reviewed  the  recent  development  of  the  policy  of  the  United 
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States,  and  then  passed  on  to  general  considerations  which  are 
our  immediate  interest  : — 

“  Why  do  English  innate  political  conceptions  of  popular  representative 
government,  of  the  balance  of  law  and  liberty,  prevail  in  North  America 
from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific?  Because  the  command  of  the  sea  at  the  decisive  era  belonged 
to  Great  Britain. 

“  In  India  and  Egypt  administrative  efficiency  has  taken  the  place  of  a  welter 
of  tyranny,  feudal  struggle,  and  bloodshed,  achieving  thereby  the  compara¬ 
tive  welfare  of  the  once  harried  populations.  What  underlies  this  administra¬ 
tive  efficiency?  The  British  Navy,  assuring  in  the  first  instance  British 
control  instead  of  French  and  thereafter  communication  with  the  home 
country,  w’hence  the  local  power,  without  which  administration  everywhere  is 
futile. 

“What,  at  the  moment  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  proclaimed,  insured 
beyond  peradventure  the  immunity  from  foreign  oppression  of  the  Spanish- 
American  colonies  in  their  struggle  for  independence?  The  command  of 
the  sea  by  Great  Britain,  backed  by  the  feeble  navy  but  imposing  strategic 
position  of  the  United  States,  with  her  swarm  of  potential  commerce- 
destroyers,  which  a  decade  before  had  harassed  the  trade  of  even  the 
mistress  of  the  seas.” 

If  British  sea-power  has,  as  we  are  told,  conferred  these 
blessings  upon  the  world,  the  benefits  which  it  has  secured 
to  us  in  these  islands — and  may  it  not  also  be  added  to  Europe 
generally? — are  even  more  conspicuous.  This  particular  thesis 
is  one  the  importance  of  which  is  only  too  frequently  overlooked. 
The  influence  of  sea-power  upon  a  people  left  a  deep  impression 
upon  German  students  of  world’s  history  and  development  when 
they  first  began  to  interpret  history  in  the  terms  of  Weltpolitik. 
Many  years  ago  Friedrich  List  reminded  his  fellow-countrymen 
that  “a  nation  without  navigation  is  a  bird  without  wings,  a 
fish  without  fins,  a  toothless  lion,  a  stag  on  crutches,  a  knight 
with  a  wooden  sword,  a  helot  and  slave  among  mankind.” 
Another  German  writer — Katzel — declared  that  “out  of  the 
infinite  horizon  there  grows  in  the  mind  and  character  of  sea¬ 
faring  people  a  strong  tendency  towards  boldness,  fortitude,  and 
long-sightedness.  Sea-faring  nations  have  materially  contributed 
to  the  enlargement  and  heightening  of  the  political  standard. 
To  them  narrow  territorial  ixilitics  appear  but  short-sighted 
policy.  The  wide  open  sea  serves  to  enlarge  the  views  of  both 
merchants  and  statesmen.  The  sea  alone  can  produce  truly 
great  Powers.”  The  people  of  the  British  Isles  ow^e  all  that 
they  have,  and  are,  to  tlieir  association  with  the  sea.  The 
Empire  as  we  know  it  to-day  is  the  fruit  of  sea-power.  Our 
political  institutions  represent  among  us  the  freedom  of  the 
seas.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  influence  which  sea- 
power  has  exercised  on  our  relations  with  the  outside  world. 

Englishmen,  using  the  term  in  its  broadest  sense,  have  never 
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adequately  appreciated  the  influence  which  they  have  had  on 
the  course  of  history  during  the  past  three  hundred  years,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  association  with  the  sea.  In  virtue  of  its  area 
the  United  Kingdom  should  rank  with,  but  after,  Norway.  It 
is  about  half  the  size  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  smaller  by  nearly 
74,000  square  miles  than  Spain,  and  exceeded  in  size  by  Sweden 
by  over  50,000  square  miles.  It  is  a  little  more  than  one-eighth 
the  size  of  Turkey,  and  the  Ignited  States  is  nearly  thirty  times 
as  large.  The  United  Kingdom  is,  and  has  always  been,  regarded 
by  one  or  other  of  the  European  Powers  antagonised  against  it 
for  the  moment  as  a  pretentious  absurdity.  Why,  it  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  asked,  should  the  people  inhabiting  so  small  a 
territory  exercise  a  sw^ay  over  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  earth’s 
surface?  German  professors  attributed  the  fact  to  luck  and 
a  low  form  of  cunning  :  they  compared  the  British  Empire  to  a 
badly  cemented  piece  of  mosaic  which  would  fall  apart  at  the 
first  serious  crisis.  “What  is  the  sense,”  Dehn  once  remarked, 
“of  this  seizure  of  hundreds  of  islands  and  thousands  of  terri¬ 
tories  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe?  There  is  no  land-  or  sea- 
power  capable  of  maintaining  for  ever  such  a  system  of  occupa¬ 
tion.  A  good  shove  and  tlie  ill-joined  mosaic  falls  into  ruins.” 
That  was  the  confident  anticipation  of  students  of  history  who 
failed  to  realise  that  the  British  Empire,  in  its  mode  of  ex¬ 
pansion,  and  in  its  development,  is  the  expression  on  the  part 
of  a  seafaring  people  of  the  sea  instinct.  In  order  to  trade  w’e 
had  to  navigate  the  world’s  seas,  and  in  navigating  the  world’s 
seas  we  acquired  commercial  interests  and  territorial  interests 
which  we  were  compelled  to  protect  by  force. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  British  Empire  was  created  in 
absence  of  mind.  In  a  sense  that  is  true,  but  only  in  the  sense 
that  the  average  healthy  man  eats  in  absence  of  mind.  It  is 
natural  to  him  to  sit  down  periodically  to  his  meals ;  and  from 
the  period  when  the  English  people,  in  the  Elizabethan  period, 
realised  the  close  dependence  of  their  future  on  the  seas, 
they  struck  outward,  now’  in  this  direction  and  now  in  that, 
without  any  intention  of  founding  a  world-empire,  but  merely 
because  as  sailors  they  required  greater  freedom  of  movement. 
As  an  inevitable  consequence  of  this  mode  of  expansion,  this 
search  for  greater  freedom,  they  have  planted  throughout  the 
British  Dominions  and  dependencies  those  free  institutions,  the 
secret  of  which  they  drew  from  the  sea.  As  Mr.  Balfour 
remarked  the  other  day,  “When  universal  history  comes  to  be 
written,  it  will  be  recognised  that  in  the  development  of  free 
institutions,  and  the  civilisation  which  deiiends  upon  free  institu¬ 
tions,  England  has  not  merely  set  an  example  at  home  by  her 
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political  action  within  her  own  limits,  not  only  shown  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  constitutional  freedom  is  in  those  great  dominions 
which  are  the  glory  and  the  security  and  the  greatness  of  the 
Empire,  but  has  ministered  to  and  protected  that  freedom,  and 
the  freedom  of  all  the  world,  by  the  fact  that  she  possessed,  and 
prevented  great  military  Powders  from  possessing,  that  dominance 
at  sea  which  in  their  hands  would  have  been  and  could  have 
been  only  an  instrument  of  international  tyranny.”  We  are 
what  we  are  because  we  have  the  sea  instinct  in  our  blood,  and 
for  that  reason  w'e  are  formidable  as  a  military  Power,  though 
in  normal  times  we  possess  one  of  the  smallest  armies  in  the 
world. 

Which  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  saved  Europe  a  century 
ago?  An  impartial  observer  and  an  alien,  though  a  friendly 
alien,  has  stated  that  “Nelson’s  storm-tossed  ships,  on  which  the 
Grand  Army  never  looked,  stood  between  it  and  the  Empire  of 
the  World.”  What  other  people,  encompassed  by  the  sea  and 
assured  of  security  against  attack  so  long  as  they  maintained 
their  sea  defences,  would  have  had  the  long  sight  to  send  an 
army  into  the  Peninsula  and  to  fight  the  battle  of  European 
freedom  on  the  field  of  Waterloo?  What  other  people,  having 
won  command  of  the  sea  on  August  3rd,  1914,  would,  within 
three  days,  have  begun  sending  forth  their  sons  across  the 
Channel  to  fight  on  the  battlefields  of  France?  No  such  course 
was  adopted  forty-five  years  ago.  Prussia  had  then  defeated 
Denmark  and  Austria,  and  threatened  to  secure  the  domination 
of  the  Continent ;  and  yet  the  British  people  stood  aside,  became 
mere  spectators  of  events,  as  the  Prussian  Army  surged  across 
the  frontier  into  France  and  eventually  besieged  Paris,  the 
Emperor  of  the  new  and  united  German  Empire  receiving  his 
Imperial  crown  within  the  precincts  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  the  contrast  offered  by  the  events 
of  1870  and  those  of  1914?  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Navy 
Estimates  of  the  former  period.  The  British  people  had  for  the 
moment  lost  the  sea  instinct ;  it  had  been  overlaid.  The  Navy 
was  neglected ;  it  was  not  realised  that  on  sea  command  our  all 
depended.  The  political  eye  was  focussed  on  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  The  British  people  were  content  to  keep  free  from  the 
current  of  the  world’s  history  and  rather  hoped  that  their  Colonies 
would,  in  due  course,  drop  off  the  mother  stem  like  over-ripe 
fruit,  thus  removing  a  series  of  embarrassing  burdens.  If  at  any 
period  of  our  history  we  were  shopkeepers  with  petty  ideals  and 
clouded  vision,  that  was  our  state  when  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  broke  out.  We  dared  not  to  hazard  our  prosperity  and  our 
comfort,  although  clear-sighted  contemporary  observers  already 
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realised  that  the  seeds  were  then  being  sown  of  a  warlike  up¬ 
heaval  which  would  convulse  Europe  and  place  the  world  in  the 
crucible. 

When  the  crisis  came  in  August  of  last  year  we  had  regained 
possession  of  our  sea  instinct.  We  were  able  to  see  beneath  the 
mere  appearances  of  contemporary  happenings  and  to  realise 
that  our  fortunes,  as  well  as  those  of  Belgium,  France,  and 
Kussia,  and  the  cause  of  civilisation,  were  involved  in  the  coming 
struggle.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  used  no  words  of 
exaggeration  recently  when  he  stated  that  “You  might  search 
the  records  of  history  in  vain  to  find  a  more  critical  decision 
taken  by  any  governors  of  men  so  far  as  the  future  of  humanity 
was  concerned.  It  was  a  critical  moment  in  civilisation,  and 
the  decision  taken  by  the  Government  of  this  country  at  that 
time,  in  my  judgment,  saved  civilisation.’’  We  proved  when  the 
crisis  came  in  the  summer  of  1914  that  we  were  no  unworthy 
descendants  of  “the  immemorial  champions  of  freedom.’’ 

The  die  having  been  cast,  what  other  country,  enjoying  a  sense 
of  complete,  if  only  immediate,  safety,  having  the  ability  to 
command  the  world’s  seas,  and  possessing  only  a  small  army  for 
Imperial  pur  Rioses,  w'ould  have  determined  to  call  on  its  manhood 
to  help  wage  battle  across  the  Channel,  where  it  never  hoped  to 
possess  a  square  mile  of  territory?  But  that  is  not  the  only  cause 
of  pride.  What  other  nation,  embarked  on  so  splendid  an  adven¬ 
ture  in  the  cause  of  civilisation  and  realising  that  it  would  test 
to  the  uttermost  its  manhood,  its  financial  strength,  and  industrial 
powers,  would  have  stretched  out  its  long  arm  to  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula?  A  |>eople  who  did  not  possess  the  sea  instinct  might 
well  have  been  content  to  remain  neutral  or  at  most  to  command 
the  ocean  communications  of  the  world  in  the  interests  of  the 
Allies  and  profess  itself  unable  to  lend  military  assistance.  View¬ 
ing  the  situation  broadly  and  with  far-sight,  we  are  hardly  more 
concerned  with  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between  the  armies  on  the 
Continent  than  Japan  and  the  United  States,  and  yet  our  casualties 
in  successive  battles  already  represent  twice  the  strength  of  our 
original  Expeditionary  Force.  The  sea  instinct  and  all  that  it 
connotes  led  us  to  confront  the  Germans  on  the  soil  of  the  French 
Republic,  and  the  same  instinct  suggested  the  expedition  to  the 
Dardanelles.  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world  which  so  persis¬ 
tently  depreciates  its  own  efforts.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
nation  which  makes  such  colossal  efforts.  We  have  been  told 
ovei  and  over  again  that  we  are  not  a  military  people.  In  truth 
we  are  probably  the  greatest  military  people,  because  we  possess 
strategic  ideas  which  are  wide  as  the  sea  and  deep  as  the  sea ; 
above  all,  because  we  are  a  seafaring  people,  we  have  capacity 
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for  improvisation  for  the  purposes  of  war  which  are  unparalleled 
elsewhere.  In  virtue  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  of  our 
ability  to  command  the  seas,  we  are  what  we  are  and  we  are 
doing  what  we  are  doing. 

But  we  are  now  confronted  once  more  with  the  century-old 
controversy  as  to  our  right  to  command  the  sea  in  time  of  war 
against  our  enemies.  A  widespread  and  insidious  effort  is  being 
made  by  German  agents  to  undermine  the  influence  which  we 
exercise  in  virtue  of  our  fleet.  It  is  not,  let  it  be  noted,  supreme 
against  the  world,  but  supreme  against  any  probable  combination 
of  foes.  In  other  words,  as  our  history  has  illustrated,  we 
exercise  sea  command,  even  in  war  time,  only  so  long  as  we 
exercise  it  in  accordance  with  the  general  sense  of  justice  enter¬ 
tained  by  neutral  and  friendly  Powers.  The  German  campaign 
against  what  is  described  as  “  British  navalism  ”  is  peculiarly 
dangerous,  because  it  makes  an  appeal  to  sentiment  and 
passivism.  We  have  an  illustration  of  this  tendency  in  the 
speech  delivered  on  January  9th  at  the  Eepublican  Club,  New 
York,  by  Herr  Dernburg.  He  told  his  hearers  : — 

“  The  whole  fight,  and  all  the  fight,  is  on  one  side  for  the  absolute  dominion 
of  the  seven  seas  :  on  the  other  side  for  a  free  sea — the  traditional  viare 
liberum.  A  free  sea  will  mean  the  cessation  of  the  danger  of  war  and 
the  stopping  of  world  wars.  The  sea  should  be  free  to  all.  It  belongs  to 
no  nation  in  particular — neither  to  the  British  nor  to  the  Germans,  nor 
to  the  Amerieans.  The  rights  of  nations  cease  with  the  territorial  line  of 
three  miles  from  low  tide.  Any  domination  exercised  beyond  that  line  is 
a  breach  and  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  others. 

“  To  prevent  wars  in  future  we  must  establish  that  the  five  seas  shall 
be  plied  exclusively  by  the  merchant  ships  of  all  nations.  Within  their 
territory  people  have  the  right  to  take  such  measures  as  they  deem  necessary 
for  their  defence,  but  the  sending  of  troops  and  war  machines  into  the 
territory  of  others,  or  into  neutralised  parts  of  the  world must  be  declared 
a  casus  belli.  The  other  alternative  would  be  to  forbid  the  high  seas  to 
the  men-of-war  of  any  nation  whatsoever,  to  relegate  them  to  territorial 
waters,  and  to  permit  only  such  small  cruisers  as  are  necessary  to  avoid 
privateering.  If  that  be  done,  the  world  as  divided  now  would  come  to 
permanent  peace.”  2 

The  attraction  which  this  proposal  has  exercised,  at  any  rate 
in  the  United  States,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  suggestion  made  by 
President  Eliot,  which  has  already  been  quoted. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Herr  Dernberg’s  ideas  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  expressed  by  the  German  Emperor  when  he  was 
promoting  the  naval  movement  in  Germany.  Then  Germany 
was  determined  that  the  trident  should  be  in  her  hands;  now, 
since,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  she  has  failed  in  her  ambition, 
it  is  demanded  that  the  trident  shall  be  abolished.  “When  Ibe 


(1)  Cf.  the  invasion  of  Belgium. 


(2)  Times,  July  lltb,  1915. 
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devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  saint  would  be.”  What  would  be  the 
consequence  of  such  action  as  the  German  Emperor  and  his  agents 
recommend?  Presuming  that  President  Eliot’s  benevolent  idea 
of  a  ‘‘freedom  of  the  sea”  alliance  could  be  carried  out,  what 
guarantee  would  there  be  that  any  one  of  the  signatory  Powers 
would  not  secretly  construct  battleships  or  cruisers  or  submarines 
with  a  range  action  of  3,000  to  6,000  miles?  The  present  war  has 
shown  that,  with  precautions,  large  numbers  of  submarines  can 
be  constructed  without  the  fact  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
other  nations.  In  the  conditions  which  President  Eliot  regards 
as  ideal,  a  very  small  naval  effort  on  the  part  of  one  aggressive 
Power  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  command  of  the  seas, 
since  no  other  Power,  actuated  by  honest  intentions, 
would  possess  the  ability  to  defend  its  sea-borne  interests. 
The  obvious  result  of  such  an  alliance,  if  effective,  would 
be  a  discontinuance  of  the  construction  of  w’arships  and  the 
organisation  and  training  of  personnel  by  all  honest  Powers  of 
the  world.  There  would  be  no  navies  worthy  of  the  name,  for 
the  main  purpose  for  which  navies  exist  would  have  been 
abolished.  And  once  navies  had  been  disestablished,  they  could 
not  be  rapidly  called  into  being  again.  The  result  would  be 
that  the  command  of  the  sea  would  pass  automatically  to  the 
nation  possessing  the  greatest  ability  for  organisation  in  secrecy. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt,  after  twelve  months  of  war  on  sea  and 
on  land,  which  country  would  tx)ssess  the  advantage  of  initiative 
in  such  conditions?  President  Eliot’s  conception  of  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  would  provide  the  ideal  conditions  in  which  Germany 
would  he  able  to  secure  the  dominion  of  the  seas. 

These  reflections  do  not  exhaust  the  considerations  w'hich  this 
new  interpretation  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  suggests.  There 
is  a  widespread  impression  that  a  country  w'hich  is  surrounded 
by  the  seas  is  ipso  faeto  provided  with  an  adequate  defence. 
Water  is  not  a  defence,  but  a  menace,  in  the  absence  of  the 
military  power  which  it  can  carry  under  this  or  that  flag.  Owing 
to  the  development  of  steam,  invasion  by  sea  is,  in  the  absence 
of  naval  ix)wer,  easier  than  invasion  by  land.  During  the 
present  war  there  is  no  reason  why,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
British  Fleet,  Great  Britain  should  not  have  shared  the  fate  of 
Belgium.  It  would  have  been  easier  for  Germany,  with  her 
vast  mercantile  marine,  to  embark  troops  at  her  North  Sea  ports 
and  convey  them  across  uncommanded  waters  to  specified 
|X)ints  on  the  British  coast  than  it  w'as  for  her  to  batter  down 
the  fortifications  that  had  been  erected  for  the  defence  of  Belgian 
neutrality.  An  army  can  travel  by  sea,  in  the  absence  of 
op|)osing  naval  force,  more  easily  than  it  can  travel  by  land,  and 
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far  more  swiftly.  An  army  on  land  can  move,  with  all  its 
services  and  over  a  long  distance,  only  a  few’  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours  ;  the  army  of  a  country  possessing  a  large  mercantile  marine 
such  as  Germany,  can  travel  in  the  same  period  from  tw’o  to 
three  hundred  miles. 

Germany  has  everything  to  gain  by  recommending  to  the  world 
the  new  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  because  she  is 
to-day — and  hopes  to  continue  to  be  to-morrow — the  greatest 
of  all  military  Powers.  So  long  as  the  existing  con¬ 
ditions  at  sea  continue  her  army  is  imprisoned ;  it  cannot 
move  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Continent  which,  for  decades 
past,  she  has  found  too  narrow  for  her  ambitions.  If  once 
she  could  prevail  upon  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  agree  to 
her  conception  of  the  “freedom  of  the  seas,”  as  expounded  by 
Herr  Dernburg  and  Dr.  Bethmann-Hollweg,  or  even  the 
alternative  scheme  advocated  by  President  Eliot,  then,  indeed, 
world  domination  would  no  longer  be  merely  an  idle  dream. 
“No  storm-tossed  ships”  would  then  stand  between  her  and  the 
attainment  of  “the  Empire  of  the  World.”  The  master  Power 
on  land  would  then  automatically  become  mistress  on  the  sea. 

But  if  we  dismiss,  as  we  may  dismiss,  the  German  suggestion 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  we  shall  do  well  to  honour  by  our 
acts  at  sea  the  broadly  defined  doctrine  which  has  received 
endorsement  by  the  great  civilised  maritime  nations  of  the  world. 
It  is  to  our  permanent  interest  to  do  nothing  in  limitation  of  the 
influence  of  that  doctrine,  because  the  very  existence  of  the 
Empire  depends  on  its  perpetuation.  We  are  at  w’ar  to-day, 
fighting  not  only  in  defence  of  British  interests,  but  in  defence 
of  the  world’s  freedom,  and  it  w’ould  ill  become  us  to  offend  against 
the  cause  of  freedom  at  sea.  To-morrow  we  may  be  in  a  neutral 
position  while  war  is  in  progress  between  other  Powers.  The 
precedents  which  we  establish  to-day  may  then  be  quoted  against 
us  to  our  detriment.  We  offer  for  attack  a  vast  target — our  over¬ 
sea  dominions,  half  the  mercantile  shipping  of  the  world,  and 
an  ocean-borne  commerce  which  is  the  very  life-blood  of  the 
Empire.  Lord  Stowell,  on  one  occasion,  made  a  declaration  of 
wdde  implication.  “In  forming  .  .  .  judgment,”  he  said,  “I 
trust  that  it  has  not  escaped  my  anxious  recollection  for 
one  moment  w’hat  it  is  that  the  duty  of  my  station 
calls  for  from  me ;  namely,  to  consider  myself  as  stationed 
here,  not  to  deliver  occasional  and  shifting  opinions  to 
serve  present  purposes  of  particular  national  interest,  but  to 
administer  with  indifference  that  justice  which  the  law  of  nations 
holds  out  without  distinction  to  independent  States,  some  hap¬ 
pening  to  be  neutral  and  some  to  be  belligerent.  The  seat  of 
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judicial  authority  is,  indeed,  locally  here,  in  the  belligerent 
country,  according  to  the  known  law  and  practice  of  nations,  but 
the  law  itself  has  no  locality.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  person  who 
sits  here  to  determine  this  question  exactly  as  he  would  determine 
the  same  question  if  sitting  at  Stockholm  ;  to  assert  no  pretensions 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  which  he  would  not  allow  to  Sweden 
in  the  same  circumstances,  and  to  impose  no  duties  on  Sweden, 
as  a  neutral  country,  which  he  would  not  admit  to  belong  to 
Great  Britain  in  the  same  character.” 

These  words  embodied  not  only  the  })olicy  of  honesty,  but  the 
policy  which  in  the  long  run  pays  best.  Let  us  use  our  sea  power 
to  the  full  extent  that  is  permitted  by  the  generally  accepted 
interpretation  of  international  law  as  adapted  to  the  conditions 
which  confront  us.  But  at  the  same  time,  even  at  some  temporary 
inconvenience,  let  us  be  on  our  guard  against  committing  acts 
even  savouring  of  illegality  or  injustice.  A  temporary  advantage 
may  prove  a  permanent  embarrassment.  We  are  not  less  the 
champions  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  than  we  are  the  immemorial 
champions  of  freedom  on  land.  If  the  wmr  should  close  leaving 
on  the  minds  of  neutral  observers  an  impression  that  ‘‘British 
navalism”  is  in  any  sense  the  equivalent  at  sea  of  ‘‘Prussian 
militarism,”  grave  injury  will  have  been  inflicted  on  the  future 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  wur  will  leave  as  a  legacy  seeds 
which  may  produce  a  renewed  and  fierce  and  it  may  be, 
to  us,  disastrous,  competition  for  naval  power.  Our 
claims  to  naval  superiority  at  sea  rest  on  the  boast  that 
we  are,  in  our  normal  state,  an  unarmed  and  peaceful  people, 
possessing  in  proportion  to  our  wealth  and  position  in  the  world 
the  smallest  army  of  any  of  the  Great  Powers.  We  can  never 
make  a  war  of  aggression,  because  our  military  force  is  necessarily 
of  slow  development.  As  Mr.  Balfour  once  observed,  “Without 
any  fleet  at  all,  Germany  would  remain  the  greatest  Power  in 
Europe ;  it  is  our  case  that  without  a  fleet  the  British  Empire 
could  not  exist.” 

It  would  be  a  calamity  if,  by  any  act,  we  gave  the  world  the 
impression  that  our  naval  power  resembles  in  its  expression  and 
results  Germany’s  military  power,  or  that  we  intend  to  imitate 
Germany’s  policy,  when  she  hoped  to  be  supreme  on  sea  as  well 
as  on  land.  Our  case  at  the  judgment-seat  of  history  rests  on 
the  fact  that  our  fleet  is  the  life-line  of  a  maritime  Empire,  that 
it  defends  the  freedom  of  the  seas  for  us  and  for  all  law-abiding 
Powers,  and  that  behind  it  stands  no  great  standing  Army  to 
which  it  can  give  safe  and  rapid  transport  on  any  errand  of 
aggression.  Archibald  Hurd. 
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The  relations  existing  at  the  moment  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Germany  are  unique ;  history 
affords  no  example  of  a  similar  status  between  two  Great  Powers. 
This  is  a  time  of  extraordinary  happenings,  however,  and  no 
precedents  are  forthcoming  w-hereby  to  judge  the  present  actions 
of  Governments  or  uix)n  which  to  base  predictions  as  to  the 
future.  The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  on  May  7th  led  to  a  diplo¬ 
matic  Note  from  Washington  to  Berlin  under  date  of  May  15th, 
or  eight  days  after  the  catastrophe,  in  wdiich  the  American 
Government  laid  down  certain  principles  to  wdiich  it  proix)sed  to 
hold.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  right  of  unarmed 
and  unresisting  merchant  ships  carrying  passengers  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  the  ship’s  company  before  being  destroyed,  and  the 
right  of  such  American  passengers  as  were  on  the  Lusitania  or 
their  heirs  to  material  comjrensation  for  damage  done. 

Under  date  of  July  8th,  or  fifty -three  days  after  the  receipt  of 
the  American  protest,  the  Imperial  German  Government  made 
reply,  and  attempted  to  justify  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  on 
the  ground  that  the  action  of  the  enemy,  England,  had  made  this 
method  of  warfare  necessary,  and  ignoring  entirely  the  question 
of  compensation  for  those  Americans  who  had  suffered  through 
the  sudden  destruction  of  the  Lusitania.  Under  date  of  July  ’21st, 
or  thirteen  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  German  reply,  the 
American  Government  made  answer  to  the  German  Note,  which, 
it  was  declared,  was  entirely  unsatisfactory  and  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  an  answer  to  the  queries  made  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
American  Government.  This  last  American  Note  to  Germany 
was  not  worded  in  such  manner  as  to  demand  immediate  written 
answer.  It  was,  in  brief,  a  reiteration  of  the  principles  for  which 
America  stood ;  expressed  polite  surprise  that  no  reference  was 
made  by  Germany  to  American  demands  for  compensation  for  the 
Lusitania  victims,  and  closed  with  the  statement  that  further 
acts  of  a  similar  character  on  the  part  of  Germany  “must  be 
regarded  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  where  they 
affect  American  citizens,  as  deliberately  unfriendly.” 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  German  Government  has  not  seen 
fit  to  make  further  reply,  and  thus  the  whole  matter  still  lies  in 
the  realm  of  “unfinished  business”  from  a  diplomatic  point  of 
view.  Upon  receipt  of  the  American  Note  of  July  21st  it  was 
jrromptly  given  out  semi-officially  by  Germany  that  it  would  he 
some  time  before  any  further  communication  upon  the  subject 
would  be  sent  to  Washington,  and  it  w^as  even  intimated  that 
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there  might  be  no  answer  at  all.  During  the  past  few  days  the 
impression  has  gained  ground  both  in  Germany  and  the  United 
States  that  the  latter  course  would  be  pursued  by  the  German 
Government.  The  actual  situation  is,  therefore,  that  the  United 
States  is  now  waiting,  not  for  an  answer  to  its  Note  of  July  21st, 
but  to  see  whether  or  not  Germany  will  respect,  in  practice  at 
least,  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  Washington  Government  that 
under  normal  circumstances  the  destruction  by  German  war- 
vessels  of  unarmed  and  unresisting  merchantmen  carrying 
American  passengers  should  only  be  proceeded  with  after  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  safety  of  such  neutral  non-combatants.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  damages  for  American  lives  lost  on  the  Lusitania  is  one 
which  might  possibly  be  left  until  a  later  date.^ 

So  far  as  the  American  Government  is  concerned,  therefore,  a 
policy  now  prevails  of  “watchful  waiting”  characteristic  of  the 
serious-minded  and  conservative  man  who  is  now  President  of 
the  United  States.  As  will  be  realised  from  the  dates  of  the 
various  Notes  to  Germany,  there  has  been  no  delay  on  the  part 
of  the  American  Government  either  in  presenting  its  opinions 
to  the  German  Government  or  in  replying  to  any  Notes  from 
Berlin.  Nor  has  there  been  any  lack  of  dignified  insistence  upon 
what  was  believed  to  be  American  rights  in  the  rather  involved 
situation.  The  American  Notes  have  also  been  entirely  consistent 
in  their  expressions  of  friendship  for  the  German  nation  and  the 
desire  to  reach  an  amicable  understanding  upon  all  matters  in 
controversy,  but  in  all  these  expressions  of  friendship  there  has 
been  no  retreat  from  the  original  jx)sition.  The  American  Govern¬ 
ment  has  in  effect  said  to  Germany  :  “  Even  taking  everything 
into  consideration,  such  as  the  necessities  of  submarine  warfare, 
the  provocation  of  your  enemies,  and  your  desperately  isolated 
state,  you  have  done  a  grievous  wrong  for  which  there  is  no 
excuse.  You  must  make  such  reparation  for  this  act  as  is  pos¬ 
sible,  and  you  must  not  do  it  again,  as  a  repetition  after  this 
warning  will  be  considered  a  deliberate  act  of  defiance  to  a  neutral 
Power.” 

To  all  outward  appearance  Germany  has,  up  to  the  present  time 
at  least,  taken  heed  of  the  warning.  Since  that  warning  has 
been  delivered  at  Berlin  there  has  been  no  clearly  defined  case 
of  an  unarmed  and  unresisting  merchantman  carrying  American 
l)assengers  being  destroyed  by  a  German  war-vessel.^  No  answ'er 
has  been  made  to  the  American  Note  other  than  this  negative 
performance.  Whether  this  restraint  has  been  imposed  upon  the 
commanders  of  German  submarines  by  the  German  Admiralty,  or 

(1)  The  sinking  of  the  White  Star  liner  Arahiv  on  .August  19tli  has  yet  to  be 
commented  on. — [Ed.,  F.R.] 
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by  lack  of  success  in  the  pursuit  of  prey,  is  immaterial  to  the 
diplomatic  relations  of  the  two  countries.  To  warrant  drastic 
action  by  the  United  kitates  Germany  must  now  commit  a  fresh 
outrage  absolutely  beyond  controversy  as  to  its  being  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  American  rights  as  they  have  been  outlined  from 
Washington,  or,  in  other  words,  Germany  has  been  given  the 
benefit  of  a  “first  offence”  and  is  now  on  probation. 

The  attitude  of  Germany  in  this  whole  matter  has  been  one 
of  reckless  disregard  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  as  well  as  those  of 
humanity.  Her  replies  to  American  inquiries  have  been  un¬ 
necessarily  delayed ,  and  when  delivered  have  been  of  most  evasive 
and  unsatisfactory  character.  The  German  Government  has  even 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  loopholes  suggested  by  Washington 
as  a  possible  avenue  of  escape  from  serious  liability.  No  dis¬ 
avowals  or  excuses  have  been  made  except  to  try  and  shift  the 
blame  elsewhere.  The  German  side  of  the  controversy  suggests 
but  one  idea,  and  that  is  a  purposeful  delay  in  bringing  matters 
to  a  conclusion.  From  the  British  point  of  view  this  sparring  for 
time  would  be  taken  to  mean  that  Germany  desired  to  continue 
her  submarine  warfare  upon  commerce  without  check,  or  at  least 
without  imposing  any  rules  for  the  game  upon  herself.  The 
original  German  submarine  programme  may  be  modified  as  a 
matter  of  expediency,  and  probably  has  been,  but  it  is  better 
from  the  German  point  of  view  that  their  opponents  remain  un¬ 
informed  as  to  what  modifications  may  have  been  determined 
upon,  and,  should  future  occasion  demand,  that  they  should 
prove  no  additional  bar  to  a  resumption  of  operations  along 
original  lines. 

From  the  American  point  of  view,  however,  there  is  a  far 
greater  significance  in  this  unwillingness  of  Germany  to  commit 
herself,  for  Germany  is  now  at  work  in  America  along  lines  the 
outcome  of  which  will  undoubtedly  determine  her  future  policy 
on  the  high  seas,  not  only  towards  her  present  enemies  but  towards 
America  as  well.  Three  great  campaigns  are  being  carried  on 
in  America  by  Germany.  The  object  of  one  is  to  create  as  much 
friction  as  possible  between  America  and  the  Allies,  especially 
England.  Another  is  intended  to  furnish  all  possible  support  to 
the  peace-at-any-price  party.  The  third,  and  most  important  of 
all,  is  to  prevail  upon  the  American  nation  to  restrict  the  export 
of  munitions  of  war  to  the  Allies.  In  addition  to  these  three  dis¬ 
tinct  though  harmonious  lines  of  endeavour,  everything  possible 
is  being  done  by  German  agents  to  foment  trouble  in  American 
labour  circles,  especially  in  munition  works ;  to  destroy,  by  means 
of  bombs,  incendiarism,  and  sabotage,  all  vessels  and  material 
destined  for  Western  Europe,  and  to  terrorise  in  every  conceivable 
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way  those  whose  efforts  are  directed,  either  from  sympathy  or  for 
material  gain,  towards  the  assistance  of  the  Allied  cause. 

Even  an  attempt  to  carry  into  effect  such  a  programme  as 
above  indicated  is  a  stupendous  undertaking,  but  the  effort  has 
now  gone  far  beyond  the  stage  of  an  attempt ;  it  is  in  full  swing, 
and  results  are  apparent  everywhere.  Upon  the  outcome  of  this 
work  the  future  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Germany 
unquestionably  depend.  Should  German  effort  meet  with  appre¬ 
ciable  success  in  America,  the  German  Government  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  show  considerable  complacency  tow'ards  American 
demands.  Should  complete  failure  result,  it  seems  very  doubtful 
if  Germany  will  show'  the  slightest  consideration  for  American 
rights  or  wishes ;  in  fact,  many  Germans  have  already  expressed 
their  belief  that  a  state  of  war  with  America  would  be  preferable 
to  an  indefinite  continuation  of  the  present  advantage  now  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Allies  in  dealings  with  the  United  States.  The 
probability  of  success  or  failure  for  the  present  German  effort  in 
America  cannot  be  determined  for  several  months  to  come.  It  is 
believed  by  many  that  there  will  be  no  answer  from  Germany  to 
the  American  Note  of  July  21st  until  it  can  be  determined  more 
or  less  accurately  just  how  successful  will  be  the  w'ar  of  German 
propaganda  now  being  waged  in  the  United  States. 

The  audacity,  ingenuity,  and  widespread  character  of  the  work 
now  being  done  in  America  under  German  auspices  is  realised  by 
few.  Hundreds  of  people  are  employed,  many  more  are  working 
as  volunteers,  and  thousands  more  are  unwittingly  assisting 
through  some  appeal  to  their  vanity,  their  ambition,  their  ignor¬ 
ance,  or  their  sentimentality.  The  campaign  being  made  to 
bring  about  friction  between  the  United  States  and  England  is 
of  special  concern  to  the  British  Press  and  to  those  who  have 
the  ear  of  the  British  public ;  for  Germany  is,  strange  to  say, 
receiving  considerable  help  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Anglo-American  discussion  concerning  points  which  have  arisen 
out  of  war  conditions  has  been  conducted  upon  a  high  plane  by 
both  Governments.  English  argument  against  American  conten¬ 
tions  is  taken  seriously  not  only  by  the  American  Government  but 
by  the  American  people,  and  it  received  the  most  respectful  con¬ 
sideration.  The  fact  that  England  agrees  wnth  America  in 
principle,  only  differing  as  to  legal  interpretation  or  the  true 
meaning  of  precedents,  has  put  Anglo-American  discussion  upon 
an  entirely  different  basis  from  the  German-American  discussion, 
for  Germany  frankly  disavow's  agreement  in  principle  with  the 
American  position.  All  this  makes  for  a  continuance  of  the  Anglo- 
American  entente.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  public  information  in 
America  that  England  and  her  Allies  are  benefiting  greatly 
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through  American  neutrality,  and  it  is  a  notorious  lact  that 
probably  90  per  cent,  of  the  American  people  who  are  of  long 
American  ancestry  were  pro- Ally  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
still  are  pro- Ally,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
German  propagandists  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  “neutrality.” 
America  is  not  benefiting  from  this  war,  although  such  seems  to 
be  the  impression  abroad.  The  prosperity  of  a  few  munition 
firms  does  not  compensate  for  a  general  dullness  and  much  un¬ 
employment  throughout  the  country.  Increased  figures  of  exports 
do  not  mean  a  general  expansion  of  export  trade,  nor  does  it  take 
the  place  of  a  decreased  business  at  home.  In  some  cases  the 
increased  export  of  certain  articles  is  a  direct  loss  to  Americans, 
as  prices  have  been  raised  thereby  to  the  American  consumer. 
These  conditions  are  accepted  more  or  less  philosophically,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  rest  of  the  world  is  so  much  worse  off  that  America 
seems  prosperous  by  comparison. 

The  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  American  people  are  pro- Ally 
is  proved  by  the  resentment  of  the  Germans  towards  Americans 
for  what  the  Germans  term  their  lack  of  neutrality.  The  fact 
that  England  and  her  Allies  are  greatly  strengthened  by  free 
access  to  American  money  and  supplies  is  also  attested  by  German 
effort  to  hamper  Anglo-American  exchanges.  It  is  also  a  well- 
known  fact  that  many  Americans  are  engaged  in  various  services 
for  the  Allies,  among  them  being  several  thousand  who  are  fighting 
with  British  and  French  trooi>s  on  the  Continent.  In  view  of  this 
generally  pro- Ally  situation  in  America,  which  is  so  well  under¬ 
stood  and  resented  by  the  Germans,  a  great  many  Americans  are 
unable  to  understand  the  occasional  anti-American  sentiment 
which  finds  expression  in  England  in  even  some  of  the  more 
prominent  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  even  once  in  a  while 
in  public  speech.  It  is  well  understood  that  America  as  a  neutral 
is  far  more  valuable  to  England  than  America  as  an  armed  ally, 
for  a  time  at  least,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  British 
Government  is  well  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  It  is  rather 
a  pity  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  not  more  generally  understood  in 
England,  for  when  it  is  reported  in  American  new^spapers  that 
alleged  jokes  are  made  in  London  music-halls  questioning  the 
sincerity  of  the  position  of  the  American  Government,  the  only 
people  in  America  who  really  enjoy  this  form  of  wit  are  the 
Germans  and  German  sympathisers.  Such  attacks  coming  from 
the  English  people  at  this  time,  and  in  view  of  the  known  condi¬ 
tions,  cause  resentment  even  among  those  who  are  strongly  pro- 
English.  The  fact  that  unpleasant  things  are  said  in  America 
about  England  does  not  balance  the  account,  for  they  are  not  as 
significant.  America  is  not  a  country  at  war  and  intent  upon  a 
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single  purpose  as  in  England.  Scattered  throughout  America  are 
millions  of  Germans  who  can  say  what  they  please,  for  there  is 
no  censorship.  A  nasty  remark  made  in  America  about  England 
may  quite  possibly  come  from  enemy  sources,  whereas  a  nasty 
remark  made  in  England  about  America  is  naturally  taken  to 
represent  a  certain  amount  of  English  public  opinion,  and 
Americans  do  not  understand  why,  at  this  time  especially  when 
America  is  accused  by  England’s  enemies  of  lacking  in  neutrality 
and  favouring  England,  such  feeling  should  arise  or  remarks  be 
made.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  two  Governments  misunder¬ 
standing  each  other,  but  there  does  seem  to  be  some  danger  of 
both  Governments  being  hampered  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  a 
perfect  entente  by  irresponsible  chatter  among  their  own  peoples. 
America  cannot  control  what  is  said  or  printed.  The  English 
Government  is  at  the  moment  in  a  much  better  position  to  lessen 
the  danger  of  friction  by  a  certain  degree  of  frankness  as  to  the 
real  situation  existing  between  the  United  States  and  England ; 
for  if  the  truth  were  told  it  is  practically  that  of  allies.  An  Eng¬ 
lishman  who  helps  spread  an  anti-American  feeling  in  England 
to-day  could  draw'  a  good  salary  from  the  Germans  by  applying 
for  it  and  proving  his  case.  He  is  doing  the  work  they  want 
done,  and  doing  it  better  than  they  can  do  it  themselves,  for  an 
anti-American  remark  made  by  an  Englishman  in  England  is 
used  by  the  Germans  in  America  as  a  most  valuable  and  effective 
“Jack  Johnson  ”  in  their  campaign  to  bring  about  friction  between 
the  American  and  English  peoples. 

The  greatest  publicity  campaign  the  world  has  ever  seen  was 
started  in  America  by  the  Germans  in  the  early  days  of  the  wmr. 
This  campaign  had  for  its  purpose  the  conversion  of  America 
to  the  German  side  of  the  controversy,  and,  failing  in  that,  to 
prevent  as  much  as  iwssible  the  conversion  of  neutral  opinion  to 
the  cause  of  the  Allies.  This  campaign  has  proved  a  partial 
failure — not  a  complete  failure  by  any  means,  notwithstanding 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  Had  this  boat  not  been  destroyed, 
the  German  propagandists  might  have  made  considerable  and 
tangible  progress  in  their  work.  Even  in  the  face  of  that  disaster, 
however,  they  have  made  some  headway  in  certain  sections  of 
America.  The  results  generally,  however,  may  be  described  as 
negative.  They  have  succeeded  in  encouraging  if  not  exactly 
an  open  mind,  one  in  which  fundamentals  have  become  confused, 
with  the  result  that  a  certain  number  of  Americans  now'  appor¬ 
tion  the  blame  for  the  war  among  all  the  combatants  instead  of 
to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  controversy. 

The  greatest  value  to  the  Germans  of  this  earlier  work  is  not 
in  direct  results  but  in  bringing  about  a  mental  state  among 
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many  Americans  which  is  assisting  the  work  now  in  progress.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  this  is  the  result  of  any  deep-laid  plan.  It  is 
more  logical  to  suppose  in  view  of  all  circumstances  that,  finding 
it  impossible  to  make  a  pro-German  nation  out  of  America,  it 
was  decided  to  direct  all  the  tremendous  forces  at  their  command 
towards  anything  that  would  injure  the  Allied  cause  in  America. 
This  movement  has  now  developed  along  well-defined  lines ;  to 
aggravate  if  possible  any  friction  between  England  and  America 
as  already  suggested ;  to  encourage  the  peace-at-any-price  senti¬ 
ment  among  the  American  people ;  and  to  assist  in  the  agitation 
for  an  embargo  upon  the  export  of  munitions  of  war. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  Germany  to  send  any  money  to  pay 
German  accounts  or  the  expenses  of  her  agents.  There  is  a 
large  section  of  the  American  banking  interests  that  is  pro- 
German ;  in  fact,  is  German-owned.  From  this  source  can  be 
obtained  all  the  money  needed  to  carry  on  any  work  that  is  to 
be  done,  and  the  German  propaganda  has  a  practically  unlimited 
financial  backing.  The  enormous  sums  of  money  which  are  being 
expended  here,  there,  and  everywhere  in  America  for  the  various 
purposes  of  Germany  are  freely  contributed,  not  alone  for  patriotic 
reasons,  but  in  hopes  of  either  assisting  Germany  to  victory  or 
at  the  least  to  a  peace  which  will  leave  her  industrial  and 
financial  system  in  good  shape  to  renew  her  former  amazing 
progress  towards  her  ultimate  goal — a  mastery  of  the  trade  of 
the  world. 

The  peace-at-any-price  movement  in  the  United  States  is  led 
by  those  who  are  genuine  in  their  belief  that  the  war  should 
stop  at  once,  no  matter  what  the  consequences  might  be  to  the 
nations  now  in  arms.  These  leaders  are  supported  by  both  men 
and  women  who  understand  little  of  the  present  situation  in 
Europe,  and  who  have  never  known  or  cared  anything  about 
foreign  politics,  but  who  are  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  this 
world  is  going  on  all  right  in  every  way  so  long  as  no  armed  con¬ 
flict  prevails.  Many  of  these  people  are  sincere  enough  in  their 
convictions ;  others  are  seeking  personal  notoriety ;  others 
financial  gain  in  the  lecture  field ;  and  still  others  seeking  political 
preferment  through  catering  to  the  “peace  vote,”  as  it  is  now 
called. 

Peace,  Prohibition,  and  Politics  are  close  bedfellows  in  some 
sections  of  America,  and  they  are  the  rungs  of  a  ladder  up  which 
many  hope  to  climb  to  the  comfortable  emoluments  of  public 
ofl&ce.  Throughout  the  entire  weave  of  this  movement  can  easily 
be  detected  the  skilful  work  of  the  German  propagandist.  There 
is  now  a  saying  in  common  use  on  the  Pacific  coast  among  the 
numerous  friends  of  the  Allies  to  the  effect  that  a  peace  meeting 
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is  synonymous  with  a  pro-German  rally.  This  is  largely  true, 
for  in  all  these  meetings  there  is  a  large  pro-German  element. 
Such  genuine  American  support  as  is  found  for  this  movement 
is  drawn  from  that  very  large  class  which,  while  possessed  of  a 
certain  quick  intelligence,  is  half-educated,  provincial  and  insular 
in  its  line  of  thought,  and  also  possessed  of  a  marked  religious 
sentimentality.  The  so-called  Chatauqua  educational  gatherings 
and  religious  societies  such  as  the  Christian  Endeavourers  and 
others  of  the  same  character  are  the  recruiting  grounds  for  the 
peace-at-any-price  movement.  It  is  among  these  people  also 
that  is  found  the  strongest  opposition  towards  the  proposed 
increase  in  the  armed  defences  of  the  United  States. 

A  great  spiritual  and  mental  harm  is  being  done  the  American 
nation  by  this  peace  movement,  for  it  is  accompanied  by  an 
unwholesome  flattery  bad  for  the  soul  of  any  nation.  Americans 
are  being  told  that  by  remaining  in  their  present  peaceful  and 
unprepared  condition  they  are  setting  a  great  example  to  the 
world.  It  is  even  intimated  to  them  that  their  present  state  of 
comparative  beatitude  is  due  to  some  peculiar  virtue  of  their 
own  which  the  rest  of  the  world  would  do  well  to  imitate.  Instead 
of  teaching  humility,  the  leaders  of  this  movement  are  inculcating 
a  false  pride,  and  encouraging  those  Americans  who  fall  under 
their  spell  to  form  themselves  into  a  mutual  admiration  society, 
which  is  a  serious  weakness  and  therefore  a  danger  to  the  national 
character. 

Those  who  know  America  are  aware  that  with  all  the  noise 
they  make  these  people  are  really  a  small  percentage  of  the 
[)opulation.  They  also  know  that  American  public  opinion  is 
largely  governed  by  psychological  waves,  and  that  should  any¬ 
thing  happen  to  arouse  the  nation  to  an  acute  sense  of  danger 
all  this  hysterical  and  sentimental  top-ham2)er  w'ould  be  swept 
away  as  by  a  hurricane  and  the  decks  would  soon  be  cleared  for 
action.  Each  and  every  one  of  these  present  peace  enthusiasts 
would  be  clamouring  for  an  opportunity  to  give  of  their  services 
in  war.  This  is  consoling  to  a  certain  degree,  but  before  the 
American  nation  could  get  rid  of  this  mass  of  sentimental  rubbish 
the  damage  would  be  enormous,  and  it  would  require  twice  the 
effort  to  recoup  as  if  American  vision  had  not  been  temporarily 
clouded  through  a  visualisation  of  the  horrors  of  this  war  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  comprehension  of  what  it  all  means. 

The  Germans  are  ardent  advocates  of  this  peace  movement  in 
America  and  the  feeling  of  false  security  which  it  engenders.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  Germany  is  hoping  to  increase  her  own 
strength  for  future  wars  by  encouraging  the  disarmament  of  a 
possible  antagonist  in  advance  of  the  conflict.  The  immediate 
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object  ot  encouraging  this  peace  movement  and  of  encouraging 
the  opposition  to  further  schemes  for  national  defence  in  America 
however,  is  for  the  effect  these  agitations  may  have  upon  a  matter 
which  will  come  up  in  the  American  Congress  this  winter,  and 
that  is  the  proposed  embargo  upon  the  export  of  arms  and  am¬ 
munition  to  countries  at  war — a  question  of  vital  interest  to 
England  and  her  Allies. 

With  few  exceptions  the  intelligent  thinking  people  of  America 
recognise  the  unneutrality  of  such  an  embargo.  The  Press  of  the 
United  States  is  almost  unanimously  opposed  to  it.  Statements 
have  been  spread  abroad  in  America  by  Germany  to  the  effect 
that  50  per  cent,  of  the  German  soldiers  who  die  in  battle  are 
killed  by  American  shells.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  less 
than  5  per  cent,  of  the  purchases  of  munitions  of  war  made  by 
the  Allies  have  been  supplied  from  the  United  States;  and  if 
guns  and  ammunition  are  alone  considered,  the  percentage  is 
much  smaller  than  one-twentieth.  These  facts  are  not  driven 
home,  however,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  organised 
effort  to  combat  the  embargo  propaganda.  It  is  said  that  about 
three  million  petitions  have  been  received  in  Washington  asking 
Congress  to  stop  the  export.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  work  of 
getting  up  petitions  knows  how  little  they  really  represent.  Most 
of  the  signers  are  women,  and  many  of  the  males  above  or  below 
military  age.  It  is  also  true  that  many  signatures  are  secured 
from  those  who  sign  merely  to  oblige  or  for  personal,  political,  or 
business  reasons.  These  petitions  serve,  however,  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  far-reaching  character  of  the  campaign.  The  hoard¬ 
ings  of  America  are  covered  with  enormous  posters  calling  upon 
the  women  of  America  to  stop  the  murders  being  committed  by 
American  shells.  These  appeals  are  signed  “  The  Committee  ”  or 
some  other  equally  vague  designation. 

It  is  an  actual  fact  that  many  of  the  provincial  people  in  the 
United  States  believe  that  if  America  stopped  sending  ammuni¬ 
tion  to  Europe  the  war  would  stop  at  once,  and  the  various  peace- 
at-any-price  organisations  are  working  upon  this  idea  with  great 
vigour.  A  new  classification  has  appeared  in  discussing  American 
foreign  trade.  We  are  asked  to  discriminate  between  “moral  and 
immoral  ”  exports.  The  haziness  which  prevails  in  the  mind  of 
a  section  of  the  American  public  in  regard  to  the  entire  matter  is 
here  illustrated,  for  while  it  seems  to  he  considered  by  some 
immoral  to  send  a  shell  to  the  countries  at  war  in  Europe,  the 
same  stigma  of  immorality  does  not  seem  to  apply  to  a  shell  sent 
to  Spain  or  to  any  other  country  not  now  at  war.  Nor  does  it 
apply  apparently  to  raw  materials  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  shells,  to  motor  transports  to  be  used  to  carry  these  shells  to 
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the  Front,  or  to  a  thousand  and  one  other  articles  which  are  just 
as  much  munitions  of  war  as  the  shells  themselves. 

A  prominent  United  States  senator  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  if  Congress  were  now  in  session,  such  an  embargo  would  be 
enacted.  He  said  further  that  while  he  was  opposed  to  it,  he 
would  have  to  vote  for  it  if  he  wished  to  be  returned  to  Congress 
by  his  constituency  at  the  next  election.  He  also  said,  however, 
that  if  Congress  did  enact  such  a  law.  President  Wilson  would 
veto  it.  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  this  is  often 
the  course  pursued  by  political  expediency.  The  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  sometimes  votes  in  favour  of  a  measure  for  political 
effect,  relying  upon  the  Senate  to  defeat  it  or  upon  a  Presidential 
veto  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  law  in  case  the  Senate  chooses  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  House.  Congress  meets  in  regular 
session  early  in  December.  It  is  rumoured  that  President  Wilson 
may  call  it  together  in  special  session  some  time  in  advance  of 
this  date  owing  to  the  urgency  of  the  Mexican  situation,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  pushing  forward  his  plan  for  extending  the  armed 
defences  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  assembling  of  Congress  will 
let  loose  a  flood  of  Bills  and  oratory  bearing  upon  the  war,  and 
the  various  phases  of  public  opinion  as  it  now  exists  will  then 
find  expression.  The  speeches  made  by  various  members  will 
reflect  what  they  think  will  be  most  to  their  political  advantage 
in  their  own  sections  of  the  country  in  view  of  the  elections  which 
take  place  in  1916.  There  will  be  vigorous  opposition  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  any  measure  which  proposes  to  restrict  American  export, 
not  for  mercenary  reasons,  how'ever,  for  the  American  people 
have  never  hesitated,  whether  they  w'ere  right  or  wrong  in  their 
ideas,  to  sacrifice  American  foreign  or  even  home  trade  in  the 
enforcement  of  what  was  believed  generally  to  be  a  moral  issue. 
It  is  not  believed  by  those  who  should  know  that  the  Germans 
will  succeed  in  imposing  upon  the  American  people  to  the  extent 
of  securing  from  Congress  any  form  of  embargo  upon  export, 
but  such  a  thing  is  possible,  for  every  sentimental  force  has 
been  organised,  and  its  strength  will  be  marshalled  when  the 
time  comes.  If  such  a  movement  should  succeed,  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  export  will  be  exceedingly  narrow,  how^ever,  and  it 
might  be  found  that  it  would  do  little  or  no  harm  to  the  Allied 
cause.  It  could  not  go  into  effect  for  a  long  time,  and  all  con¬ 
tracts  let  now  and  in  the  weeks  to  come  would  probably  be 
allowed  to  continue  until  they  were  completed. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  matter  is  being  taken  too  seriously, 
but  no  one  who  has  actually  seen  the  work  that  has  been  and  is 
being  done  among  the  American  people  along  these  lines  can  fail 
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at  least  to  view  the  matter  in  serious  light,  so  as  to  be  prepared 
for  eventualities.  The  whole  matter  has  been  skilfully  worked 
along  lines  independent  of  the  predilections  of  the  individual  for 
one  or  the  other  country  at  war.  He  or  she  has  been  appealed 
to  upon  moral,  sentimental,  or  humanitarian  grounds,  whether 
pro-Ally  or  pro-Grerman.  The  facts  of  the  case  have  been  dis¬ 
torted  and  many  falsities  spread  abroad,  and  there  is  as  usual 
lack  of  organised  effort  on  the  part  of  the  other  side  to  combat 
this  campaign  among  the  middle  and  far  western  communities 
so  many  thousand  miles  removed  from  the  scenes  of  war. 

Should  Germany  succeed  in  hampering  the  Allies  in  any 
degree  through  American  agencies,  either  by  helping  to  create 
friction  between  the  American  and  English  nations,  by  restrict¬ 
ing  American  export,  or  by  helping  to  confuse  the  issues  at  stake 
in  this  war  so  that  a  peace  unsatisfactory  to  the  Allies  be  con¬ 
sidered  possible,  the  German  Government  will  play  along  with 
the  Lusitania  and  other  controversial  matters  indefinitely. 
Should  it  come  to  pass  in  course  of  time,  however,  that  Germany 
wms  convinced  her  w'ork  in  America  had  given  and  would  result 
in  no  advantage  to  her  cause  in  Europe,  it  seems  possible  that 
open  warfare  with  America  would  be  preferred  to  a  state  of  affairs 
such  as  exists  at  present,  in  which  the  Allies  have  all  the  advan¬ 
tage  :  one  wdiich  constitutes  a  most  powerful  factor  in  the  success 
of  their  arms  and  the  comfort  and  safety  of  their  peoples  at  home. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
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A  CHEAP  German  post-card,  purchased  in  Berlin  for  ten  pfennigs, 
was  brought  to  me  a  few  days  ago.  It  bore  the  inscription  “The 
famous  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  captured  from  Czenstoc- 
howa  by  our  gallant  army.”  At  the  top  of  the  card  is  inserted 
a  portrait  of  the  Kaiser,  surmounted  by  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
Germany.  We  can  realise  the  anguish  of  the  Polish  peasant 
as  we  look  on  this  card — he  w'ho  has  made  pilgrimage  to  this 
“the  Holy  Place”  of  Poland. 

Let  us  picture  Czenstochowa  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  theee 
pilgrimages.  Every  one  who  has  travelled  in  Russia  or  in  any 
Slav  country  knows  what  a  pilgrimage  means  to  these  people. 
Their  vivid  imaginations,  their  deep  religious  feelings,  their 
idealism,  are  all  brought  out  in  strong  colour.  Hundreds,  even 
thousands,  of  miles  will  they  travel  to  visit  a  “Holy  Place.”  Yon 
see  them  coming  in  troops,  whether  it  be  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
in  Jerusalem,  to  the  Troiska  Monastery  near  Moscow,  or  to  the 
Shrine  of  Czenstochowa. 

As  a  rule  Czenstochowa  awakes  late,  but  on  the  morning  of 
a  pilgrimage  it  is  different.  Then  there  is  no  sleep  for  any  of  the 
inhabitants.  Let  us  see  it  on  a  winter  morning  with  a  great 
pilgrimage  arriving  to  visit  the  shrine  of  Poland’s  Virgin  and 
Child.  The  streets  are  thronged,  the  snow  has  been  trodden  into 
marble  solidity,  and  the  dirty  town — for  in  spite  of  its  sacredness 
Czenstochowa  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  dingy  and  unkempt 
places  in  Russian  Poland — sparkles  in  the  chilly  sunshine.  Cross- 
crowned  spires  and  copper-capped  turrets  float  fairy-like  against 
the  pale  azure  of  the  sky.  From  all  sorts  of  sheltered  nooks  and 
crannies  where  they  have  passed  the  night,  cowering  under 
their  shaggy  sheepskins,  country  folk  and  Jews,  droshky  drivers 
and  stall-keepers  creep  leisurely  forth  to  meet  whatever  fortune 
the  day  has  in  store  for  them.  They  are  in  hopes  of  doing  a 
roaring  business,  for  the  pilgrimage  bids  fair  to  be  a  great  one. 
All  along  the  side-walks,  here  as  every w’here  else  in  Slav  land, 
little  booths  and  stalls  have  been  set  up  and  are  presided  over  by 
black  kaftaned  Jews,  long-nosed,  bilious  complexioned,  and 
unsavoury.  The  shops  of  Czenstochowa  leave  much  to  be 
desired,  but  the  pilgrims  will  find  most  things  they  require  on 
these  ramshackle  stalls.  But  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
piety  of  the  Polish  peasants — never  to  mention  that  of  the  Jews — 
does  not  interfere  with  their  tratling  morals,  so  far  as  petty  theft 
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and  sharp  practices  are  concerned.  The  merchandise  heaped 
about  is  surely  varied.  Poppy-seed  cakes,  peasant  laces,  sweet 
cracknels,  fruit  pastilles,  undressed  skins,  earthenware,  iron¬ 
mongery,  cheeses,  bottles  of  peppermint  water,  black  bread,  boiled 
buckwheat  groats,  jars  of  pickled  cucumbers,  dried  fish— of 
abominable  odour — eggs,  sour  cabbage,  diminutive  Christmas 
trees — some  unadorned  and  pretty,  others  hideously  decorated  with 
tinsel  and  pink  paper,  big  red,  white,  blue,  and  green  paper  roses— 
huge  bowls  of  sour  and  sweet  cream,  shivering  birds  in  cages,  tiny 
red  parrots  from  Finland,  finches,  and  thrushes,  brightly  coloured 
wooden  toys,  webs  of  linen,  boneless  purple  slabs  of  horse  flesh, 
tawdry  jewellery,  old  books,  second-hand  and  odoriferous  clothing, 
marvellous  and  very  beautiful  peasant  costumes,  long  black  and 
scarlet  be-tasselled  boots,  carpets,  cotton  gloves  and  stockings, 
local  embroideries,  inlaid  steel  ornaments,  leather  work,  and  many 
other  things  of  varied  interest,  for  all  of  which,  however,  pur¬ 
chasers  were  to  be  found.  I  was  once  told  by  a  Transvaal  store¬ 
keeper  as  I  stood  by  while  he  sold  yards  of  gay-coloured  ribbons 
to  some  half-naked  Kaffir  women  at  Bond  Street  prices,  “civilisa¬ 
tion  is  mainly  wants,  and  I  supply  them.”  Evidently  a  Polish 
pilgrimage  has,  according  to  this  expert,  a  very  civilising  tendency. 

Around  one  of  the  large  canvas  booths  a  violent  squabble  has 
arisen.  The  sites  of  these  larger  booths  are  drawm  for  by  lot  by  a 
chosen  number  of  poor  widows  of  the  town,  and  woe  betide  any 
intruder  w'ho  ventures  to  encroach  within  the  limits  of  the  sites 
thus  allotted !  A  superabundant  Jewess  is  shrilly  proclaiming 
that  she  has  been  robbed.  With  one  stout  arm  she  clutches  the 
thief,  a  miserable  little  underfed,  damp-nosed  peasant  boy,  the 
proof  of  whose  guilt,  a  round,  pink  sugared  ginger  cake,  bearing 
the  damning  marks  of  teeth  not  afraid  to  bite,  lies  on  the  snow 
for  all  to  see.  Here  and  there  along  the  thoroughfares  coke  fires 
are  crackling  merrily  in  iron  braziers,  and  round  these  groups  of 
country  people  are  gathered  exchanging  gossip  and  smoking.  In 
all  the  protected  corners  and  spaces  of  the  arcades  are  small  tables 
given  over  to  the  sale  of  sacred  images,  nauseous  pictures  of 
bland  virgins,  insipid  Saviours,  crucifixes,  rosaries,  cruciform 
brooches  and  such  like.  Tiny  shrine  lamps,  all  ready  for  the  pil¬ 
grimage,  flicker  in  the  bitter  draught.  At  regular  intervals  down 
every  street  big  public  samovars  are  hissing  and  spluttering,  and 
half-frozen  country  people  are  sipping  boiling  tea  and  warming 
their  blue  fingers  on  their  nickel-encircled  glasses.  Restaurants 
and  cafes  are  filled  with  the  more  opulent  breakfasters,  with 
chatter  and  tobacco  fumes.  In  rows  on  the  kerbs  are  beggars, 
disgusting,  wdth  bandaged  arms  and  legs.  The  restless  streams 
of  humanity  which  pass  and  re-pass  are  extraordinarily  interest- 
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ing.  All  classes  and  people  from  utterly  contrasting  provinces 
jostle  together.  Tall,  amiable  looking,  well  bred  Eussian  officers, 
in  smartly  cut  overcoats  and  round  lamb-skin  caps ;  more  officers 
in  circular  and  all-enveloping  cape-coats,  these  coats  padded  with 
eiderdown,  trimmed  with  golden  sable,  lined  with  silk,  with 
dangling,  unused  sleeves,  the  whole  of  such  ampleness  that  their 
wearers’  progress  is  considerably  hampered  by  the  entanglement 
of  swords  and  spurs  in  the  cloth.  Then  there  are  civilians  in 
dark  coats,  or  capes,  and  high  beaver  hats ;  soldiers,  immense 
fellows,  seemingly  impervious  to  the  weather,  for  their  overcoats 
swing  by  a  strap  from  their  necks,  unworn.  Only  for  their  ears 
do  the  Eussian  “Tommies”  appear  to  have  any  consideration, 
and  these  are  protected  by  bandages  of  red  or  black  cloth,  which 
suggest  the  affliction  of  perpetual  earache.  Ladies  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  trip  by  as  lightly  as  galoshes  and  long  coats 
permit,  their  fur  and  wadded  head-coverings,  mouths  and  noses, 
swathed  in  fleecy  white  shawls,  their  black  eyes — the  only  part 
of  their  faces  visible — sparkling  coquettishly.  Threading  their 
brilliant  way  through  the  more  sombrely  clad  populace  come  the 
peasants.  Like  giant  flowers  of  every  hue  and  shade  are  these 
countrywomen  of  Eussian  Poland — blue  petticoated,  red  jacketed, 
white  petticoated,  green  bloused — most  of  them  snug,  so  far  ae 
the  upper  portions  of  their  persons  are  concerned,  in  short  sheep¬ 
skins  or  in  great  shawls  which  glow  and  flame  and  flutter  in  the 
wind.  Full  skirts,  reaching  barely  to  their  knees,  sway  and 
billow'  above  high  Hessian  boots  of  black  or  scarlet  leather.  Ivory 
tinted  cheeks — the  hall-mark  of  Poland’s  beautiful  women — in 
contrast  to  smooth  raven  black  hair,  eyes  dark  as  night,  and  a 
background  afforded  by  orange  or  crimson  kerchiefs  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  so  many  living  exquisite  cameos.  They  are  desirable 
when  young,  these  Polish  girls;  but  age,  hard  work,  and  much 
childbearing  leave  them  old  at  thirty,  and  by  the  time  they  are 
sixty — well — look  at  that  ancient  hag,  squatting  there  on  the 
kerb,  yellow-skinned,  shrivelled,  toothless,  horrible,  her  acute, 
beady  black  eyes,  which  dart  from  face  to  face  suspiciously,  the 
only  human  feature  she  possesses.  She  has  come  quite  a  hundred 
miles  on  foot,  though  some  fellow-travellers  no  doubt  gave  her 
“lifts”  at  intervals — to  present  her  laet  petition  to  the  Little 
Virgin  and  her  Son.  Leaning  languidly  against  a  wall  is  a  young 
married  woman.  Her  wedding  day — the  only  joyful,  careless  day 
in  a  girl’s  life  here — dawned  and  set  nine  months  ago.  Her 
parents  drew  the  little  hand  in  chalk  on  the  door  of  her  child¬ 
hood’s  home  scarcely  a  year  gone  by,  to  indicate  that  their 
daughter  had  arrived  at  marriageable  age,  and,  as  she  was  pretty 
then — though  so  white  and  worn  now — the  settlement  of  her 
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future  was  arranged  within  a  few  weeks.  She,  too,  has  come  to 
this  shrine  of  Czenstochowa  to  beg  that  the  child  she  is  expect¬ 
ing  may  prove  a  son.  Her  husband,  a  big,  raw-boned,  good- 
natured  boy  is  opening  their  bundle.  In  it  is  a  wedge  of  rye 
bread,  a  piece  of  bacon  fat ;  and  the  nearest  samovar  will  provide 
tea.  Think  of  it !  This  ailing  girl-child  of  seventeen  has  come 
to  where  she  stands  from  a  village  ninety  miles  away  as  the  crow 
flies  across  the  plains,  in  a  springless,  seatless  cart,  over  roads 
indescribably  bad,  exposed  to  a  temperature  many  degrees  below 
zero,  embittered  by  the  cutting  north  wind,  so  dreaded  by  Polish 
travellers.  Let  us  hope  that  the  gentle  Little  Mother  of 
Czenstochowa  looked  with  kindness  on  this  girl,  whose  trouble 
she  herself  had  once  experienced.  But  did  the  Little  Virgin  grant 
a  son,  or  did  she  take  both  mother  and  child  away  from  this  sorry 
land,  away  from  her  dreary  mud  hut  on  the  steppe,  from  her 
filthy  village  with  its  melancholy  willows,  its  fever-haunted 
swamps — from  the  horror  which  stalks  to-day  over  all  this  tor¬ 
tured,  blood-drenched  country? 

Soon  the  traffic  becomes  more  lively. ''  Sleighs  and  droshkies  flash 
swiftly  past,  drawn,  as  their  owner’s  means  allow,  either  by  fine 
trotters  or  thin,  hairy  ponies.  Wheels  and  sleigh  rollers  make 
but  a  slight  noise  on  the  hard,  frozen  slush.  However,  the 
jangling  of  the  bells  on  the  high,  red  be-tasselled  yokes  encircling 
the  horses’  heads,  the  dull  pounding  of  the  hoofs,  and  the  weird 
howls  of  the  drivers  warn  the  unwary  to  move  out  of  danger. 
Some  of  the  sleighs,  those  belonging  to  the  farmers,  are  primitive 
in  the  extreme  :  rude,  wooden  affairs,  crudely  painted,  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  which  are  obliged  to  keep  a  fast  clutch  on  the  ragged 
ropes,  which  do  duty  for  side  doors,  in  order  to  prevent  them¬ 
selves  being  jerked  out  on  to  the  road.  Other  sleighs  are  veritable 
works  of  art,  bright  with  brass  be-set  harness,  studded  with  steel 
plaques,  decorated  with  blue  and  scarlet  rosettes,  with  painted 
panels  of  artistic  design.  One  group  of  loiterers  is  especially 
worthy  of  attention.  They  are  Cossacks  of  impressive  propor¬ 
tions,  with  massive  round  heads,  short,  bustling  hair,  beetling 
eyebrows,  and  straggling  moustaches,  defiant  looking,  but,  on 
closer  acquaintance,  prove  to  be  by  no  means  churlish  or  brutal 
individuals;  indeed,  quite  the  reverse.  Though  the  day  is  still 
young  many  people  have  already  imbibed  a  considerable  amount 
of  alcohol,  for  the  weather  is  colder  than  usual,  even  for  inclement 
Poland,  and  a  night  in  the  open  makes  a  comforting  drink 
desirable,  which,  when  taken  on  empty  stomachs,  intoxicates,  and 
that  quickly.  They  drink  hard,  these  good  Poles,  and  what 
wonder? 

Bound  “the  Holy  place” — the  small  church  which  enshrines 
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the  relic  which  is  revered  by  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  faith 
alike— a  fact  to  be  remembered — round  the  home  of  the  oldest 
picture  probably  in  the  Christian  world,  a  surging  crowd  has 
already  collected.  But  the  church  doors  are  still  shut.  Back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  sw'ay  the  multitude,  patiently  obedient  to 
the  police  who  are  endeavouring  to  preserve  some  sort  of  order. 
A  thousand  tired,  eager  faces  are  lifted  to  watch  for  the  swinging 
back  of  the  barriers.  Some  of  the  women  faint  and  are  hoisted 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  crowd  into  safety. 

Boom — boom — bo — o — m.  Soft,  rich,  full  of  sonorous  sweet¬ 
ness,  the  great  bell  of  Czenstochowa  tolls  out  its  welcome,  and 
at  its  tolling  every  head  is  uncovered,  and  the  sacred  sign  is  made 
by  thousands  of  fluttering  hands. 

Then  very  slowly  the  heavy  doors  unclose  and  the  entire 
throng  bows  to  the  ground.  Aristocrats,  officers,  tradespeople, 
peasants,  bend  side  by  side.  For  through  the  dusky  gloom  of 
the  interior  can  be  seen  the  glittering  rows  of  the  tall  wax 
candles  which  burn  perpetually  before  the  heavy  silver  and 
gold  embroidered  curtain  veiling  “the  Heart  of  the  Heart  of 
Poland.” 

The  organ  breathes  out  a  few  chords  as  very  quietly,  three  or 
four  abreast,  the  pilgrims  enter  tHe  building.  And,  when  every 
square  foot  of  the  church  is  occupied,  the  doors  fall  to  again,  and 
those  without  must  await  their  turn  for  admittance. 

Most  churches  have  their  prominent  characteristics,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  define  exactly  what  is  the  chief  characteristic 
of  this  tiny  chapel  of  Czenstochowa.  Its  proportions  are  so  small 
and  yet  so  perfect.  The  tone  of  its  colouring  so  soft  and  yet 
so  resplendent.  Like  a  deep  whisper  growing  ever  fuller  and 
clearer,  like  the  far-off  murmur  of  the  sea,  the  music  swells  out, 
and  a  mysterious  Slavonic  chant  soars  up  towards  the  lofty  rose 
and  sapphire  windows,  up  higher  still  into  the  golden  mists  of 
the  roof.  Such  music !  It  seems  to  carry  with  it,  as  does  the 
ocean,  the  whole  awful  burden  of  humanity ;  it  seems  to  be  the 
cries  and  prayers  of  centuries  that  have  worn  and  beaten  them¬ 
selves  out  in  tears  and  lamentation.  It  is  the  questioning  of 
generations  upon  generations  of  pale  existences  seeking  still  to 
discover  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  their  being — the  call  of 
suffering  creation  to  the  Creator. 

And  the  door  through  which  the  hearts  and  untaught  minds  of 
these  poor  Polish  people  hope  to  pass  into  the  presence  of  Him 
whom  no  man  hath  seen,  or  can  see,  is  through  the  jewelled 
frame  of  the  little  picture  of  human  love  which  hangs  here 
behind  this  silver  and  golden  curtain.  Out,  and  up,  and  over  all 
rises  the  glorious  and  now  triumphant  chanting.  Sobs  and 
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choking  sighs  bear  it  company.  Passionate,  tear-filled  Slav  eyes 
are  fixed  on  the  high  altar,  now  dimly  seen  through  silvery  clouds 
of  incense  smoke.  Amongst  the  scarcely  breathing  throng 
there  is  a  sudden  movement,  a  ripple  of  intense  excitement 
then,  absolute  stillness,  for  the  music  ceases.  A  tiny  bell 
tinkles.  The  heavy  curtains  part  asunder,  and  the  picture 
becomes  visible. 

Just  at  first  nothing  can  be  seen  but  a  small,  almost  black 
square  set  in  a  splendid  frame  of  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds, 
topazes,  and  pearls,  with  a  background  as  of  heaten  gold. 

Only  a  little  square,  black  and  battered  by  age !  But  as  one 
looks  more  intently  the  shadowy  countenances  of  a  soft-faced 
Byzantine  Virgin  and  Child  seem  to  emerge,  clear  and  awe¬ 
filling. 

This  poor  picture  of  Love,  how  old  it  is !  Not  beautiful,  the 
only  intrinsic  value  and  loveliness  it  possesses  borrowed  from  its 
surroundings,  and  from  the  simple  faith  which  seeks  to  adorn  and 
adore  the  Ideal  it  so  feebly  strives  to  represent.  This  dingy 
painting  is  plainly  the  work  of  an  artist  more  gifted  with  religious 
fervour  than  with  genius.  It  might  very  well  be  the  crude  effort 
of  the  physician,  St.  Luke — whom  tradition  declares  to  be  the 
artist.  In  the  second  century — so  the  historians  relate — it  was 
in  Jerusalem,  from  hence  it  was  taken  to  Constantinople,  and 
from  there,  several  centuries  later,  it  was  conveyed  to  Kieff,  to 
be  finally  deposited  in  its  present  resting  place.  During  the 
()eriod  of  the  Tartar  raids,  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  almost  met 
with  destruction.  On  the  faded  painted  faces  of  Mother  and 
Child  may  be  seen  the  scars  of  the  desecrating  Mongol  arrows, 
scars  which  the  credulous  assert  can  never  be  obliterated  till 
Poland  regains  her  freedom.  In  the  Swedish  war,  when  Czen- 
stochowa  was  invested,  as  a  laet  resort  the  citizens  carried  the 
picture  through  the  streets,  and  out  on  the  ramparts,  to  encourage 
the  troops,  whereupon — as  the  story  goes — a  glory  descended 
upon  the  town,  and  after  a  twelve  months’  siege  the  invaders 
w^ere  forced  to  retire,  discomfited.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
extraordinary  tales — wonder  tales — which  have  been  woven  round 
this  Polish  relic. 

Only  for  five  minutes  are  these  weary,  affectionate  pilgrims 
permitted  to  gaze  at  their  treasure,  to  do  honour  to  which  they 
have  tramped  so  many  leagues  in  snow  and  wind.  Then  the 
curtain  descends  and  again  the  organ  peals  out — "  Eleison !  Kyrie 
Elei^on! — Christe  Eleison!” — the  sopranos,  clear  and  angelic; 
the  basses,  solid  and  grand,  as  only  Slavonic  basses  can  be.  An 
ecstasy  of  sound — then  silence  once  more.  The  doors  re-open. 
A  flood  of  light  streams  in,  searching  out  the  brilliant  tints  in 
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the  clothing  of  the  peasanfs  as  they  rise  and  clatter  out,  as  gently 
as  their  heavy  footgear  permits,  making  way  for  the  second  batch 
of  worshippers  to  enter. 

So  they  come  and  go,  as  the  curtain  rises  and  falls,  and  the 
hearts  of  those  innocent,  credulous,  perhaps  stupidly  credulous, 
children  are  made  happy. 

To-day  the  portrait  of  its  Virgin  and  Child  forms  part  of  the 
Polish  loot  of  the  Kaiser  of  Germany,  and  postcard  copies  of 
“The  Heart  of  the  Heart  of  Poland,”  are  being  sold  in  Berlin  for 
a  penny ! 

Czenstochowa  stands  to  the  south-west  of  Eussian  Poland  just 
over  the  frontier,  within  striking  distance  of  the  German  army  of 
invasion.  And,  knowing  the  veneration  with  which  the  Poles 
regard  this  church  and  picture,  the  Kaiser  published,  through  his 
secret  agents,  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  this  Virgin  and  Child 
had  a»)i>eared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  with  tears  commanded  him 
to  rescue  their  Shrine  from  the  Eussians.  He  went  on  to  inform 
the  Poles  that  such  was  his  intention,  and  advised  them  in 
forcible  terms  to  render  him  such  assistance  as  he  might  require. 
Amongst  the  many  bribes  he  offered  for  Polish  support  was  money 
and  many  rare  jewels  and  fresh  decorations — in  German  taste — 
for  the  shrine. 

But  the  Poles  tore  this  proclamation  into  shreds,  and  the  Kaiser 
promptly  received  a  reply  stating  that  he  might  betake  himself 
and  his  money  to  the  Devil  from  whom  both  he  and  it  had  come , 
for  “neither  we,  the  people  of  Poland,  nor  our  religions  are  for 
sale.” 

Furious  at  this  answer,  when  the  German  Army  arrived  in 
Czenstochowa  the  usual  atrocities  and  outrages  were  perpe¬ 
trated.  The  church  was  desecrated  and  its  picture  was  wrenched 
from  its  frame  and  dispatched  to  Germany.  And,  finally,  to  the 
dazed  horror  of  the  citizens  and  all  Poles,  a  vulgar  portrait  of  the 
Kaiser  in  uniform  was  raised  above  the  dismantled  altar,  lights 
were  placed  before  it,  and  the  wretched  people  were  daily  driven 
in  by  the  brutal  German  soldiers  to  kneel  before  the  picture  of  the 
man  whom  they  regard  as  the  Devil  incarnate.  Presumably  the 
Kaiser  thought  by  this  means  to  terrorise  the  Poles.  They 
regarded  their  Virgin  and  Child  as  all-powerful — he  would  prove 
to  them  that  he  was  stronger.  But  he  little  understood  the 
Slavonic  character.  This  incident,  by  which  he  hoped  to  cow  a 
spirited  people  into  subjection,  has  undoubtedly  caused  the  Poles 
to  stiffen  their  backs,  and  has  had  the  result  of  bringing  Polish 
Catholics  and  the  followers  of  the  Eussian  Orthodox  faith  to  a 
better  understanding.  The  relic  is  revered  by  Poles  and  Eussians 
equally,  and  by  insulting  the  Shrine  of  Czenstochowa  the  Kaiser 
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has  merely  managed  to  insult  both  peoples  and  both  religions.^ 
Probably  the  most  remarkable  result  of  the  present  awful  con¬ 
flict  in  Eussian  Poland,  and  in  fact  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
dismembered  kingdom,  is  the  quickening  of  Slavonic  racial  senti¬ 
ment.  This  sentiment  has  been  quietly  developing  for  the  last 
few  years,  in  proportion  as  the  peasant  class  has  become  more 
emancipated  and  better  educated.  Little  by  little,  under  Eussian 
rule,  which  is  not  nearly  so  black  as  it  has  been  painted,  great 
industrial  and  commercial  centres  have  sprung  to  life;  Polish 
exports  have  increased,  and  Polish  as  well  as  Eussian  schools  and 
colleges  have  greatly  improved.  The  old  policy  and  methods 
of  oppression  exist  no  longer.  The  time  has  passed  when  Paissian 
Poles  were  forbidden  to  wear  their  national  costume  or  sing  their 
national  songs.  Only  one  song — the  national  hymn  of  Poland— 
was  tabooed  last  year,  and  since  the  war  the  singing  of  even  this  is 
not  only  permitted  but  actually  encouraged.  Eiissia  long  since 
recognised  the  fact — which  Germany  has  failed  to  do — that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  assimilate  Poland.  Eussia  herself  has  found 
her  Slavonic  soul  since  one  hundred  and  seventeen  years  ago  she  set 
to  work  to  crush  the  same  Slavonic  soul  out  of  Poland.  For  years 
both  countries  have  been  victims  of  their  own  individualism. 
And  now,  through  the  blood-red  smoke  of  war,  in  which  both  suffer 
together,  they  are  catching  glimpses  of  the  road  which  will  lead 
them  victoriously  out  of  this  agony  to  true  racial  Imperialism. 
Poles  never  failed  of  late  to  remark  that  the  scattered  Slav  races 
must,  within  the  near  future,  combine  together  to  resist  Teutonic 
aggression.  Eussia  is  the  Slav  country  possessed  of  the  vastest 
wealth,  of  power  incalculable,  of  the  greatest  population — no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions — and  she  has  given  proof 
within  late  years  that  she  means  to  change  the  policy  which  was 
really  the  invention  of  the  German  Bureaucrats  that  governed  her 
for  a  century.  Accordingly  Polish  leaders  now  acknowledge, 
some  grudgingly,  some  frankly,  that  Poles  and  Eussians,  belong¬ 
ing  to  one  race,  speaking  one  tongue,  must  stand  together  in 
defence  of  a  common  nationality.  Even  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  the  Poles  had  tacitly  ranged  themselves  alongside 
Eussia  against  Teutonic  aggression,  which  they  were  much  too 
intelligent  a  people  not  to  know  was  as  much  Poland’s  business  to 
combat  as  it  was  Eussia’ s. 

Then  came  the  crash,  and  above  the  turmoil  trumpet  clear 

(1)  According  to  the  most  recent  information  from  Poland  it  appears  that 
the  Germans  have  begun  to  realise  their  error  in  desecrating  the  shrine  of 
Czenstochowa,  and  that  a  replica  of  the  famous  picture  has  replaced  the 
portrait  of  the  Kaiser  which  for  a  time  was  hung  over  the  high  altar.  But 
the  peasants  of  Poland  now  regard  the  German  Emperor  as  the  representative 
of  Satan,  if  not  Satan  himself  in  human  form. 
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rang  out  the  Czar’s  proclamation  of  universal  Slav  liberty,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.  And  a  hurricane  of 
racial  recognition,  gratitude  and  love  swept  through  every  Polish 
heart  for  the  quiet  Emperor,  the  first  of  his  house  to  shake  off 
the  obnoxious  Prussian  influence,  the  first  of  his  house  to  greet 
the  oppressed  and  scattered  Slav  peoples — whether  in  Poland,  in 
Bosnia,  in  Serbia,  whether  within  or  without  his  dominions,  as 
brothers  and  fellow  soldiers  in  arms  against  the  same  foe. 

“Even  if  the  Emperor  had  not  made  this  proclamation,”  de¬ 
clared  one  of  the  Polish  Nationalist  members  of  the  Duma,  “we 
Poles  would  have  stood  beside  our  Euseian  kinsmen.  But  this 
proclamation  has  given  us  strength  and  hope.  For  we  know 
now  that  our  national  desire  is,  at  last,  to  be  realised,  which 
desire  is  not  opposed  to  Euseian  Imperialism,  but  in  favour  of  it. 
For,  as  a  free  Slav  nation,  Poland  will  stand  on  Eussia’s  western 
frontier,  a  strong  bulwark  against  the  Teuton.” 

The  feeling  of  the  Poles  to-day  towards  Eussia  is  well  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  words  of  another  prominent  Polish  Nationalist, 
formerly  a  bitter  opix)nent  of  all  things  Eussian.  “This  war  will 
mean  the  resurrection  of  the  whole  Slavonic  world.  Eussia  may, 
after  all,  prove  herself  the  deliverer  and  avenger  of  the  subjected 
Slavs.  It  is  insolent  and  ignorant  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  to  suggest  that  they  will  find  an  ally  in  Poland  against 
Russia.  The  hour  of  Slavonic  freedom  and  justice  has  struck. 
The  weaker  and  submerged  Slav  nations  and  peoples  are  to-day 
ready  to  endure  anything  rather  than,  jointly  with  German 
foreigners,  lift  up  their  hands  against  their  brother  Slavs,  and 
against  France,  Poland’s  former  friend.  So  let  the  politicians  in 
Berlin  and  Vienna  understand  that,  in  our  opinion,  a  war  against 
Russia  means  a  struggle  against  the  liberty  of  the  Slavs  of  the 
West  as  well  as  against  the  Slavs  of  the  East.  Better  Muscovite 
any  day  than  Teutonic  supremacy.” 

Russian  is  still  the  language  of  instruction  in  nearly  all  of  the 
Warsaw  schools.  Of  late  the  severity  with  which  it  was  enforced 
iqx)n  the  pupils,  and  the  antagonism  which  it  met  with,  has  almost 
vanished.  This  has  not,  however,  been  the  case  in  German 
Poland,  where  the  bitterness  existing  between  the  Prussian  rulers 
and  the  Slav  ruled  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase. 

Picture  the  state  of  this  country  to-day.  The  atrocities  per¬ 
petrated  by  the  Germans  in  Belgium  and  France  are  mild  com¬ 
pered  with  those  which  they  have  committed  in  Poland.  Picture 
this  land,  always  melancholy,  desolate,  and  poor,  given  over  to 
the  destroyer.  Across  its  step{>es,  at  this  season  of  the  year 
parched  by  the  scorching  summer  sun,  the  dust  is  blowing  up 
before  a  hot  wind  in  choking  clouds.  And  realise,  if  possible. 
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that  this  dust,  which  covers  everything  with  a  grey  mantle,  is  the 
dust  of  that  which  was  living  humanity  this  time  last  year.  The 
dust  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  half-buried  corpses.  Borne 
upon  the  stifling  breeze  comes  an  awful,  almost  insupportable 
stench  of  death.  Here  and  there  dotted  over  the  wilderness  are 
miserable  villages,  consisting,  as  everywhere  throughout  Poland 
of  two  parallel  rows  of  thatched  hovels,  separated  by  a  track 
now  inches  deep  in  powdery  dust,  in  winter  ankle  high  in  oily 
mire.  It  is  well  to  remember  what  these  villages  look  like,  for 
it  seems  probable  that  but  few  of  them  will  survive  the  tempest 
of  destruction  which  has  burst  upon  the  country.  Wooden  gates 
and  high  wooden  fences  separate  these  hovels  from  the  so-named 
road.  The  always-present  village  ixinds  have  dried  up  and  become 
merely  holes  of  sticky,  evil-smelling  mud.  Flies  infest  everything, 
carrying  poison  and  fever  to  the  living  from  the  dead.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  fields  are  un tilled,  for  the  wretched  people  have  no 
heart  to  cultivate  land  which  to-morrow  may  be  swarming  with 
“the  devils  in  grey.”  ^  The  manure  heaps — which  are  stacW  by 
the  side  of  every  hovel — fizzle  and  reek  in  the  white  sunlight. 
Picture  one  village  in  particular,  which  is,  after  all,  only  one 
of  many  that  have  met  the  same  fate.  Groups  of  the 
frightened  inhabitants  are  clustered  in  the  road  between  the  two 
rows  of  tumble-down  houses.  Some  still  make  a  pretence  at 
carrying  on  their  simple  occupations,  but  the  greater  number  of 
them  are  too  stunned  to  indulge  in  any  activity.  The  heat  is 
oppressive  and  sickness  is  rife.  Very  many  new  crosses  rear 
themselves  up  over  there  in  the  cemetery,  where  the  freshly-made 
graves  are  all  email.  For  pestilence  takes  the  children  first.  The 
faces  of  those  who  remain  are  haggard,  sallow,  ghastly.  Up  in 
the  small  white-washed  church  at  the  end  of  the  village  street 
the  old  priest  is  about  to  say  vespers  and  his  people  kneel  around 
him.  Only  the  rustling  of  the  wind  through  the  willows  and 
amongst  the  shivering  poplars,  the  crying  of  the  wild  fowl  on  the 
mist-obscured  marshes,  the  lowing  of  the  untended  cattle  in  the 
fields,  the  shuffling  of  feet,  and  the  whining  voice  of  the  old 
priest  disturbs  the  ominous  silence.  Dusk  falls,  and  then  the 
night ;  and  on  the  wings  of  night  rides  up  the  storm  so  long 
expected.  A  light — not  of  the  moon — angers  the  sky  above  the 
dark  belt  of  pine  forest  fringing  the  low  horizon.  Then  a  great 
burst  of  flame  rushes  up  into  the  silver-dusted  heavens,  followed 
by  a  second  flame,  and  by  a  third.  And  from  very  far  off  comes 
the  rumble  of  thunder — not  altogether  like  thunder,  for  it  never 
ceases,  and  seems  to  gather  strength — till,  with  an  awful  crash, 
it  shakes  the  very  earth.  The  whole  sky  is  now  crimson.  Now 
(1)  The  name  given  by  the  Poles  to  the  Germans. 
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come  wild  shrieks.  Doors  open,  and  every  hovel  disgorges  its 
inmates.  Mothers  grasp  their  babies,  old  people  one  another,  the 
girls  stand  mute — paralysed — for  they  have  heard  of  the  fate 
which  befell  their  sisters  in  Kielce,  in  Krzepice,  in  Turek,  in 
Sieradz.  And  redder  still  blazes  the  horizon,  nearer  rumbles  the 
thunder  of  the  cannon.  “To  the  Church!”  cries  someone,  and, 
like  a  covey  of  terrified  birds,  women,  old  people,  children — there 
are  no  able-bodied  men  left  in  the  place — whirl  up  towards  their 
poor  sanctuary.  But  what  use  to  pray?  God  has  forgotten  them 
as  He  forgot  the  innocent  in  Kielce,  in  Sieradz.  What  use  to 
pray  when  “the  grey  devils  ”  have  taken  down  their  Little  Virgin 
from  her  shrine  and  desecrated  Poland’s  “Holy  Place”? 

They  will  pray  no  more,  neither  will  they  attempt  to  escape, 
for  the  plains  are  infested  with  the  devils. 

They  will  do  as  the  bravest  Polish  folk  now  do.  They  will 
fire  their  village  and  destroy  themselves.  Better  death  than 
dishonour  and  outrage.  And  the  thunder  rolls  nearer  I 

Each  family  enters  its  hovel  and  every  door  is  closed.  Half 
an  hour — and  then,  from  beneath  the  dilapidated  wooden  door¬ 
ways,  from  under  the  overhanging  thatch  of  the  weed-grown 
roofs,  through  the  one-paned  windows,  hungry,  fiery  tongues 
of  flame  shoot  out,  curl  up,  and  ripple  on.  Black  volumes  of 
smoke  vomit  through  the  chimneys,  through  every  crevice. 
Another  quarter  of  an  hour — Polish  hovels  are  old  and  dry — and 
this  village  has  gone  like  the  rest,  and  those  who  inhabited  it 
have  joined  their  neighbours — eternal  witnesses  against  the 
“devils  in  grey  ” — the  Kaiser  William’s  Knights  of  Teutonic 
culture.^  William  F.  B.mley. 

(1)  During  the  last  few  months  the  villagers  in  Poland  have  resorted  to 
burning  themselves  alive  in  their  homes  rather  than  fall  into  German  hands. 
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When  Maxim  Gorki  wrote  liis  famous  play,  The  Lower 
Depths,  there  was  a  pool  of  human  misery  as  yet  unplumbed 
in  our  modern  experience,  a  depth  below  even  that  of  the  doss- 
house,  with  its  bestial  jealousy  and  drunken  orgy,  which,  had 
he  known,  he  would  have  re-written  his  play  in  different  sur¬ 
roundings.  But  then  it  did  not  exist ;  it  was  not  dreamed  of  as 
barely  possible,  and  only  in  this  year  of  grace  has  it  come  fully 
into  being.  It  is  a  world  apart  from  anything  known  before, 
from  anything  that  exists  beside  it.  Its  inhabitants  are  of  one 
class,  one  type,  one  character,  and  they  have  but  one  name. 
They  are  the  Refugees.  It  is  impossible  to  be  with  them  and 
not  be  stirred  to  the  depth  of  your  soul.  On  the  faces  of  all  is 
the  same  expression,  a  look  of  mingled  hopelessness  and  be¬ 
wilderment  :  how  have  they  come,  why  have  they  come,  whither 
are  they  going,  what  will  they  do?  None  of  these  things  they 
know,  and,  indeed,  they  hardly  care,  for  they  have  reached  the 
point  of  complete  apathy.  Once  they  were  farmers,  herdsmen, 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  w^asher women,  clerks,  students,  priests 
— now  they  are  flotsam  on  the  tide  of  war,  carried  aimlessly, 
helplessly,  broken  perhaps  upon  the  rocks,  perhaps  whirled 
suddenly  into  some  backwater  where  breath  and  a  handhold  are 
possible.  They  have  nothing,  and  wherever  they  are  their  abode 
is  the  same  :  it  is  the  Limit.  Can  they  ever  escape  from  this 
hell?  They  hardly  believe  it. 

To  the  noble  city  of  Kiev,  the  mother  of  Russia,  proudly  seated 
on  the  w'ooded  crests  that  overhang  the  Dnieper,  fair  as  the 
garden  of  the  Lord,  buried  almost  beneath  a  screen  of  giant 
poplar,  birch,  and  chestnut,  from  which  the  cupolas  of  a  hundred 
churches  spring  glittering  to  meet  the  southern  sky,  to  Kiev, 
fragrant  with  rose  and  jasmine,  come  the  refugees.  With  the 
first  pressure  of  the  renewed  German  offensive  in  Galicia, 
stragglers  began  to  arrive  from  Tarnow,  over  three  hundred 
miles  away ;  and  as  the  enemy  advanced  the  whole  countryside 
fled  before  him,  seeking  to  escape  death  and  outrage,  or  the 
horrid  fate  for  men  of  serviceable  age  of  being  forced  at  the  bayonet 
point  to  fight  against  their  Russian  brothers.  For  by  blood  and 
speech  these  Ruthenian  peasants  are  one  with  the  Little  Russians 
of  the  Ukraine,  and  in  religion,  belonging  as  they  do  to  the 
United  Greek  Church,  are  not  widely  separated  from  them.  In 
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everything  they  tend  towards  Russian  culture,  and,  strengthened 
in  their  resolve  by  the  Austrian  prohibition  of  the  Russian 
alphabet,  they  had  long  since  fixed  their  hopes  on  Russia  as 
saviour  and  as  friend.  When  the  war  began  many  were  forced 
unwillingly  into  the  Austrian  ranks,  many  more  were  imprisoned 
as  friends  of  the  Muscovite — “Moscali”  they  were  called — and 
many  tasted  death  against  a  wall  or  at  the  end  of  a  rope  as  the 
Austrians  retreated.  Faint  echoes  come  through  of  the  fate 
nieted  out  to  such  as  have  now  stayed.  To  take  but  one  instance  : 
in  a  village  not  far  from  Sanoc  twelve  young  girls  were  hanged. 
And  why?  Because  the  day  that  the  Russian  Emperor  drove 
through  they,  poor  mites,  had  sung  a  song  of  welcome.  What 
wonder,  when  such  things  are  done,  that  all  who  could  escaped 
beforehand?  While  yet  the  Russian  line  was  beyond  Lemberg 
the  greater  number  stayed  within  the  Galician  border,  huddled 
together  like  field-mice  in  the  corner  of  corn  that  has  not  yet 
been  reaped.  Fifty  thousand  a  day  were  fed  in  Lwow,  and  yet 
children  lay  and  died  in  the  streets ;  in  the  one  little  village  of 
Jagelnitze  twenty-two  thousand  were  fed  in  nine  days.  But 
when  our  Allies,  grandly  fighting,  fell  back  further,  the  Galicians 
could  stay  no  more ;  they  turned  and  poured  into  southern 
Russia,  a  wailing  multitude.  Not  perhaps  since  the  settlement 
of  Europe  after  the  great  movement  known  as  the  Wandering 
of  the  Peoples  has  there  been  in  our  hemisphere  so  frightful  an 
upheaval  of  social  life  as  has  marked  the  track  of  the  Teutonic 
armies  in  Poland  and  Galicia  during  this  war.  And  now,  as  the 
degree  of  civilisation  is  higher  so  much  more  profound  is  the  depth 
of  suffering. 

This  last  exodus  is  the  most  tragic  of  all,  and  the  case  of  these 
refugees  the  most  pitiable.  Perhaps  they  started  with  some  little 
property ;  if  so  they  have  been  forced  to  sell  or  abandon  it  on 
the  way.  No  one  knows  yet  how  many  there  are  or  will  be  :  at 
first  fifty  thousand  was  the  figure  given,  then  eighty,  now  it  is 
supposed  that  there  must  be  over  a  hundred  thousand.  The 
Zemstvo  organisations,  the  town  authorities,  a  special  committee 
at  Kiev  appointed  to  deal  with  the  problem,  catch  them  on  the 
way,  divert  them  into  villages,  prepare  schoolhouses  for  them, 
try  to  prevent  their  flocking  into  and  overcrowding  the  towns, 
sift  them,  label  them,  but  still  they  come. 

At  first  Kiev  was  unprepared.  The  refugees  lay  in  the  streets 
and  fainted  from  hunger.  Then  they  were  got  into  monastery 
buildings,  into  the  rooms  of  the  academy,  into  private  houses  and 
places  of  business,  and  when  I  came  a  week  ago^  there  was  not 
much  evidence  of  them  to  the  casual  passer-by.  In  many  of  the 

(1)  [In  the  first  week  in  July.] 
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refuges  there  is  at  all  events  some  show  of  ordered  life,  though 
the  only  furniture  of  the  dormitories  consists  of  the  pallet  beds 
But  suddenly  comes  one  that  beggars  description.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  big  two-storied  building,  a  kind  of  merchants’  Exchange 
standing  in  front  of  a  sandy  square,  with  two  immense  halls 
and  numerous  large  adjacent  rooms.  In  a  small  space  cut  oil 
by  a  paling  from  the  square,  the  entrance  to  which  is  guarded 
by  a  policeman,  is  a  swaying  crowd,  very  filthy,  very  ragged, 
and  quite  undisturbed  by  the  stench  that  rises  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  extemporised  latrines.  We  push  through,  up  an  outer 
iron  staircase  into  the  main  room,  to  find  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  hundreds  of  refugees,  intermingled  with  yet  others,  prisoners 
brought  from  Galicia  on  charge  of  espionage.  Over  a  thousand 
people  must  be  in  the  building.  They  lie  on  the  floor  in  every 
stage  of  misery  and  weakness ;  there  is  not  a  stick  of  furniture 
in  the  place,  nothing  but  the  refugees  and  their  frowsy  rags. 
Yes,  it  is  the  Limit.  Many  are  crying,  silently.  They  come 
round  us,  not  obtrusively,  but  in  a  piteous,  friendless  way,  as 
if  hardly  daring  to  believe  that  anyone  can  take  interest  in  them. 
They  began  to  talk,  for  among  the  visitors  is  one  from  their  own 
land,  a  bluff,  genial,  bearded  figure,  who  knows  every  village 
and  every  family  in  the  country.  “Where’s  your  mother?” 
“Dead.”— “Father?”  “Captured.”— “Who  is  this  girl?”  “An 
orphan.” — ^Here  is  another,  one  of  seven  sisters  ;  she  knows  where 
five  are,  or  thinks  she  does,  the  sixth  has  disappeared.  There 
are  over  sixty  little  children  in  the  room,  most  lying  quietly, 
and  not  even  crying,  but  one  scampers  ceaselessly  about  crowing 
and  stamping,  with  a  broad  grin  and  dancing  brown  eyes.  He 
cannot  be  above  three  years.  He  was  found  in  Lwow,  but 
beyond  that  no  one  knows  anything  about  him.  For  his  fun 
and  sweetness  they  call  him  “Jolly  Willy.”  In  one  corner  a 
young  woman,  with  a  face  like  Michael  Angelo’s  Delphic  Sibyl, 
is  trying  to  suckle  her  baby.  Twice  she  tries  to  give  it  milk, 
but  she  cannot.  There  is  none  to  give.  She  is  too  weak.  Hard 
by  is  another  couple.  The  mother  looks  healthy,  but  the  child 
of  three  weeks,  born  out  of  time  on  the  road,  lies  open-mouthed 
with  eyes  staring.  It  has  the  face  of  a  very  old  man,  sharp  and 
puckered. 

Then  they  all  begin  to  tell  us.  They  are  hungry.  Some  have 
not  eaten  for  days.  None  have  had  enough  to  keep  them  above 
the  point  of  constant  suffering.  Most  literally  they  are  starving. 
Fortunately  the  representatives  of  a  British  relief  organisation 
who  are  in  Kiev  are  on  the  spot  and  the  situation  is  taken  in  hand. 
Three  hundred  pounds  of  bread  are  procured,  tea,  and  as  much 
milk  as  the  neighbourhood  can  provide,  a  sausage-maker’s  shop 
is  bought  out,  a  big  boiler  found  and  set  going,  meal  tickets 
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written  and  distributed,  and  before  long  the  refugees  are  having 
their  first  real  dinner  since  who  knows  how  long.  It  was  late 
before  the  workers  got  to  bed  that  night. 

The  next  day  showed  how  valuable  one  simple  meal  may  be. 
Already  the  look  of  sharp  misery  on  their  faces  was  less,  their 
eyes  less  tormented.  The  bread  of  yesterday  had  done  more 
than  give  them  fresh  blood,  it  gave  them  hope  :  they  have  begun 
again  to  believe  in  life.  By  midday  an  old  kitchen  had  been 
cleared  out,  and  in  the  big  coppers  some  ninety  gallons  of 
“kasha”  and  pork  bubbled  merrily  for  the  first  dinner.  The 
general  look  of  the  place  had  not  yet  changed  much,  but  the 
work  had  begun.  An  English  engineer,  a  neat,  hardy  Yorkshire- 
man,  himself  escaped  from  death  on  the  Galician  oilfields  with 
his  wife  and  child  of  sixteen  months,  came  forward  to  help  the 
British  committee,  and  is  now  rebuilding  the  stove  and  fitting 
a  third  copper;  another  committee  has  been  found  to  tend  the 
prisoners ;  the  Grand  Duchess  Tatiana’s  committee  has  promised 
a  doctor  and  medical  supervision,  and  with  the  engineer  will 
improve  the  imperfect  sanitation,  a  daily  source  of  danger.  Best 
of  all,  a  bath  has  been  bought  and  forty  children  already  washed. 

Of  course  they  cried,  but  afterwards - !  The  change  WTOught 

in  them  can  nohow  be  so  well  described  as  by  the  simple  fact 
that  they  shrank  from  putting  on  again  their  dirty  clothes.  The 
feeling  of  cleanliness  was  pleasant  to  them,  their  skins  had 
become  miraculously  white  and  soft,  and  instinct  told  them, 
what  one  may  be  sure  none  else  had  ever  done,  that  a  sweet, 
clean  little  body  should  not  be  covered  up  with  linen  brown  with 
grime.  But  much  time  must  pass  before  enough  linen  can  be 
obtained  for  these  and  the  other  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children  all  in  the  same  need. 

What  is  tragic  in  the  situation  is  that  these  hundreds  whose 
sufferings  have  begun  to  be  relieved  make  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  number,  and  what  is  happening  at  Kiev  is  surely  repeating 
itself  in  every  town  to  which  the  Galician  refugees  come.  Only 
much  hard  work  and  very  much  money  can  redeem  them  from 
their  evil  plight  and  keep  them  in  such  a  state  of  body  and  mind 
that  when  their  country  is  won  back  by  their  great  Eussian 
brothers  they  may  be  fit  to  take  up  t.heir  life  of  solid,  useful 
toil.  Without  the  one  or  without  the  other  they  must  inevitably 
sink  into  a  rabble,  ghosts  of  men,  hopeless  and  rotten  with 
disease.  The  British  public  has  already  been  generous  almost 
beyond  belief  towards  those  crushed  by  the  tramp  of  war.  In 
opening  their  hearts  for  the  needs  of  the  Galicians  who  have  lost 
everything  because  they  believed  in  the  Right  for  which  we  are 
fighting,  they  will  be  but  doing  one  more  good  deed. 

John  Pollock. 

L  L  2 


FEODOR  SOLOGUB. 


During  the  'eighties  Russian  literature  passed  through  a  period 
ol‘  gestation.  The  introduction  of  modern  industries  brought 
great  changes  in  the  social  fabric  of  the  country.  As  villages 
became  towns,  “the  provinces”  were  created;  and  with  this 
provincial  element,  a  new  expression  stole  into  the  belles  lettres, 
which  gradually  gained  predominance. 

It  was  not  merely  that  the  profound  upheaval  caused 
by  the  new  conditions  provided  the  poet  and  the  novelist  with 
fresh  material,  for  Russian  writers  since  Pushkin  and  Gogol  have 
written  about  the  town  ;  but  it  has  changed  their  vision,  and  even 
to  a  greater  degree  their  method  of  expression.  Rapid  trans¬ 
portation  and  intercommunication,  the  extreme  restlessness, 
nervousness  and  “artificiality”  of  our  age,  the  hurried  w^ay  of 
living,  have  affected  the  Russian  writer  in  this  wise  :  he  ceased 
to  see  life  broadly,  in  panoramic  sweeps ;  he  began  to  see  it 
swiftly  rather  than  thoroughly,  as  a  series  of  impressions  rather 
than  as  a  whole ;  PiS  a  thing  of  fragments ;  with  Balmont,  a 
whole  group  of  poets  sprang  up  w'ho  sang  the  joy  of  the  instant. 

“  With:  every  instant,  I  am  consumed. 

In  every  change  I  am  reborn.” 

So  writes  Balmont — and  a  single  street,  the  Nevsky  Prospect, 
has  found  its  own  poet  in  Alexander  Blok ! 

The  critic  Korney  Ghukowsky  points  all  this  out  elaborately 
and  brilliantly  in  his  book.  From  Chekhov's  Days  to  Ours. 
In  one  sense  life  became  richer.  It  lost  breadth,  but  it  gained 
in  the  multiplicity  of  impressions.  Says  Chukovsky ;  “You 
w'alk  in  the  street.  Ycwi  reflect  for  a  moment.  A  pretty  face 
flashes  by.  You  fall  in,  love  with  it  for  a  moment.  Someone 
jostles  you.  You  are  angry  for  a  moment.  Someone  smiles  at 
you.  You  are  glad  for  a  moment.  These  are  the  daily 
feelings  of  the  town  pereon.  .  .  .  And  how  unlike  they  are  to 
the  lingering,  precise,  dmctile  feelings  of  the  recent  villager  lost 
in  the  contemplation  of  three  firs.” 

The  town  was  not  ne»glected  in  literature,  but  those  who  wrote 
about  it  wrote  like  countrymen  of  genius — crudely  sometimes, 
but  always  deeply  and  broadly.  They  wrote  about  the  town, 
but  “in  spirit,  in  style,  and  in  form,  Russian  literature  was 
protractive,  unsmiling,  almost  wholly  the  creation  of  forests  and 
steppes,  and  remote,  sequestered  farms.  She  had  been  the  most 
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honest,  the  most  genuine,  the  most  ungainly,  and  the  most 
unformed  of  all  world  literatures.  Village-like,  she  was  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  her  appearance,  to  her  dress,  to  what  ‘  others  might  think,’ 
and  did  not  concern  herself  at  all  with  the  effects  produced.” 
Tolstoy  and  Dostoyevsky  poured  out  their  tremendous  wealth 
of  nature,  as  prodigally  as  life  herself ;  and  if  their  creation  was 
often  chaotic,  its  chaos  possessed  the  unseen  order  of  nature ; 
aiming  at  completeness  rather  than  at  selection.  One  remem¬ 
bers  Mr.  Arthur  Symons’s  happy  phrase  about  Tolstoy’s 
“abnormal  normality.” 

What  has  happened  then  is  this  : 

1.  Life  has  been  shattered  into  a  thousand  fragments,  and  each 
part  has  created  its  own  literary  specialist.  The  development 
of  the  short  story  was  one  logical  outcome. 

2.  Life,  having  become  in  a  sense  “artificial,”  it  has  naturally 
developed  stylism ;  art  and  decoration  have  begun  to  complement 
nature.  Eefined  perceptions  have  to  a  degree  replaced  natural 
intuitions. 

This  is  so  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  big  towns,  the  capitals, 
where  modern  life  is  at  least  lived  intensely,  and  without  com¬ 
promise.  The  provinces,  however,  have  produced  yet  a  third 
effect  in  the  creative  artist — they  have  developed  in  him  a  keen 
sense  of  the  hopeless  tediousness  of  “provinciality,”  all  life  being 
viewed  as  provinciality. 

This  third  effect  is  perhaps  the  most  significant,  since  it  has 
found  two  of  the  best  artists  of  the  time  to  express  its  nature — 
Anton  Chekhov  and  Feodor  Sologub.  Chekhov  is  the  main  span 
bridging  the  old  and  the  new  ;  Sologub  is  the  final  span  projecting 
far  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  both  these  fine  artists  should  have 
found  belated  recognition  in  Russia  as  well  as  in  England.  Gorky, 
dazzled  by  his  romanticism,  his  brilliant  palette  of  colours,  his 
Nietzschean  heroes ;  Artsibashev  temporarily  by  his  “  show  of 
strength  ”  in  Sanin ;  but  neither  artist  has  his  roots  as  deep  in 
the  soil,  or  has  exercised  as  powerful  an  influence  on  literature 
as  Chekhov  and  Sologub,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Nietzscheism 
and  the  Russian  spirit  are  contradictions ;  there  is  all  Russian 
literature  to  prove  this.  It  was  Dostoyevsky  who  said  that  all 
Russian  fiction  has  its  origins  in  Gogol’s  story  The  Cloak ;  and 
this  is  the  truth.  Chekhov  and  Sologub  are  true  descendants  of 
Gogol. 

I. 

No  writer  reflects  the  new  tendencies  so  ably  as  Feodor 
Sologub.  Before  I  go  into  the  details  of  these,  let  me  present 
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the  few  personal  facts  that  we  have  about  Sologub.  His  real 
name  is  Feodor  Kuzmich  Teternikov.  Fifty-two  years  old,  he 
began  life  as  a  schoolmaster — an  important  fact,  as  we  shall 
see  presently.  His  first  published  story  appeared  in  the  Severny 
Viestnik  in  1894,  but  it  was  not  until  1907  that  he  achieved 
sudden  fame  with  his  novel  The  Little  Demon. 

This  is  all  we  know  of  a  man  whose  works  are  in  their 
twentieth  volume,  and  whose  place  as  a  poet  is  hardly  less 
secure  than  his  place  as  a  novelist.  He  has  avoided  all  personal 
advertisement.  Such  nutshell  “autobiographies”  as  Gorky  is 
known  by  to  English  readers  are  very  much  in  vogue  in  Russia, 
and  on  being  requested  by  the  editor  of  a  literary  almanac  for 
his  autobiography,  Sologub  replied  :  “I  cannot  give  you  my  auto¬ 
biography,  as  I  do  not  think  that  my  personality  can  be  of 
sufficient  interest  to  anyone.  And  I  haven’t  the  time  to  waste 
on  such  unnecessary  business  as  an  autobiography.”  At  the 
beginning  of  his  “Complete  Works,”  however,  there  is  a  poem 
in  prose,  which  is  a  kind  of  spiritual,  mystic  autobiography.  It 
is  only  upon  reading  Sologub’e  writings  that  some  of  its  obscur¬ 
ities  become  clear.  Here  is  a  translation  of  it : 

“Born  not  the  first  time,  and  not  the  first  to  complete  a  circle  of  external 
transformations,  I  simply  and  calmly  reveal  my  soul.  I  reveal  it  in  the 
hope  that  the  intimate  part  of  me  shall  become  the  universal. 

“The  dark,  earthly,  human  soul,  flaming  with  sweet  and  bitter  ecstasies, 
becomes  more  refined,  and  goes  on  ascending  the  never-ending  ladder  of 
perfectionments — toward  abodes  forever  desired  and  forever  unattainable. 

“  It  thirsts  for  a  miracle,  and  is  granted  one. 

“And  is  the  earthly  life — My  Life — not  a  miracle?  Life  is  so  frag¬ 
mentary,  so  disjointed,  and  yet  so  much  of  a  oneness. 

“For  I  am  everything,  and  in  everything,  and  only  I;  there  is  nothing 
else,  there  never  was,  and  there  never  shall  be. 

“  I  possess  things,  but  I  do  not  possess  You.  You  and  I  are  the  same. 

“Come  to  Me;  love  Me.” 


II. 

Sologub  is  the  first  of  Russian  “stylists.”  He  has  not  only 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  flexibility  of  the  Russian  language 
and  extracted  the  greatest  possible  euphony  from  it,  but  be  has 
also  devised  a  phraseology  that  sometimes  expresses  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  poignancy  of  mood  in  a  few  simple  words.  He  gives 
the  sense  of  atmosphere  with  so  few  and  so  simple  strokes. 
Whenever  he  is  obscure,  it  is  because  his  art  often  tends  towards 
“the  condition  of  music.”  Sologub  himself  in  the  only  interview 
he  had  ever  granted  tried  to  explain  his  obscurity.  It  does  not 
malter,  he  observed,  that  one  person  understands  a  story  in  one 
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way,  and  one  in  another.  In  this,  to  his  mind,  consists  the  whole 
idea  of  creation. 

“My  ego — that  which  is  called  Sologuh — is  a  total,  as  it  were,  of  various 
hereditary  influences.  Who  will  distinguish  that  which  is  myself  in  my 
work  from  that  which  is  my  grandfather?  But  it  has  been  granted  me  to 
incarnate  in  words  an  emotion  which  had  been  prepared  perhaps  by  several 
generations  of  men.  Do  not  think  that  I  refrain  from  explaining  my  work 
because  I  do  not  wish  to.  Perhaps  I  simply  cannot.  I  was  in  such  a  mood, 
and  such  a  poem  was  the  result.  In  those  poetical  lines  I  said  what  1 
had  wished  to  say  at  that  moment.  It’s  quite  true  that  I  had  exerted 
myself  to  find  the  most  fitting  words  to  harmonise  with  my  mood.  If  the 
result  is  obscure,  how  can  I  explain  more  clearly  in  a  special  interview  a 
mood  that  I  have  left  behind  me,  and  forgotten.” 

Nevertheless,  the  author  felt  that,  however  exceptional  his 
mood  in  this  story  or  in  that  poem,  it  would  find  a  “responsive 
soul”  somewhere. 

This  statement  may  be  a  poet’s  exaggeration ;  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  best  of  Sologub’s  work  is  of  such  subtlety  as  to 
stimulate  the  reader’s  imagination  to  an  amazing  degree.  He 
exercises  extraordinary  powers  of  seduction,  and  draws  the  reader 
into  the  vortex  of  his  own  mood.  There  is  a  lure  in  the  hidden 
meanings  of  his  words,  which  fascinate  and  at  the  same  time 
compel  the  reader  to  share  actively  in  the  author’s  introspections. 
It  becomes  quite  clear  what  he  means  by  his  intention  of  making 
"the  intimate  part”  of  him  “become  the  universal.” 

After  Sologub’s  avowal,  that  he  was  to  be  found  in  his  work, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  several  Russian  critics  have 
taken  him  at  his  word,  and  read  his  life  into  his  productions, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  that  Mr.  Frank  Harris  has  done  in  his 
study  of  Shakespeare,  but  with  a  good  deal  more  cause.  This 
was  especially  true  of  his  masterpiece.  The  Little  Demon ; 
undoubtedly  the  critics  erred  in  not  making  a  distinction 
between  the  facts  of  his  material  and  his  creative  penetration 
into  them.  The  chief  nail  upon  which  they  hung  their  theory 
and  conclusion  was  the  fact  that  Sologub’s  creation,  the  sordid, 
malicious  Peredonov,  was  a  schoolmaster — and  that  Sologub 
himself  had  been  a  schoolmaster.  But  there  are  many  school¬ 
masters  in  Sologub’s  stories,  and  these  schoolmasters  are  not  all 
wicked  men. 


III. 

Sologub  began  The  Little  Demon  in  1892.  It  was  published 
serially  in  1905,  and  for  the  first  time  complete  in  1907.  It 
was  an  instantaneous  success,  and  was  soon  in  its  third  edition. 
The  seventh  edition  was  published  lately.  And  yet  before  1907 
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the  author  had  written  some  very  beautiful  short  stories  and 
poems  without  any  marked  recognition. 

The  critic  Amfiteatrov  compared  The  Little  Demon  with 
Gogol’s  Dead  Souls.  Both  stories,  true  epics  in  spirit,  have  in 
common  a  quality  rare  in  Eussian  fiction — a  sense  of  comedy— 
this  in  spite  of  their  tragic  backgrounds.  At  the  same  time  the 
word  Peredonovstchina,  so  called  after  tutor  Peredonov,  came 
into  being,  and  this  word,  though  applied  by  some  critics  to  the 
state  of  “provinciality”  of  Russian  life,  is  interpreted  by  others 
to  refer  to  universal  human  conditions.  The  latter  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  the  right  one ;  Sologub  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  this  in  his 
poems  and  shorter  stories.  In  one  of  his  Little  Tales  he  tells 
us  of  a  knight  w'ho  had  captured  Death  and  put  her  in  gaol.  As 
he  was  about  to  execute  her,  he  said  ; 

Death,  I  want  to  cut  off  your  head,  you’ve  done  a  lot  of  harm  upon 
the  earth.’  But  Death  was  silent.  The  Knight,  who  loved  justice,  con¬ 
tinued  :  ‘  I’ll  give  you  a  chance,  defend  yourself  if  you  can.  What  have 
you  to  say  for  yourself?  ’  Death  answered  :  ‘I’ll  say  nothing  just  yet;  let 
Life  put  in  a  word  for  me.’  And  the  Knight  suddenly  saw  Life  standing 
beside  him,  a  robust,  red-cheeked,  expressionless  woman.  She  began  to 
say  such  filthy  and  ungodly  things  that  the  brave  and  invincible  Knight 
began  to  tremble  and  made  haste  to  open  the  gaol.  Death  then  went  out, 
and  men  once  more  began  to  die.  The  Knight  himself  died  when  his  time 
came,  and  he  told  no  one  what  he  had  heard  from  that  robust,  brazen 
woman.  Life.” 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  what  the  Knight  heard  Life  say 
Sologub  has  told  in  The  Little  Demon.  Life  is  provinciality, 
life  is  tediousness,  a  thing  without  meaning — in  short,  Peredonov¬ 
stchina.  “We  did  not  know,  we  had  not  observed  before,  that 
pettiness,  commonplaceness  could  be  so  innocent,  so  titanic,  so 
inspired,”  writes  Chukovsky.  “We  laughed  over  it  with  Gogol, 
we  derided  it  with  Schedrin ,  we  felt  sad  over  it  with  Chekhov — but 
only  Sologub  showed  it  to  us  in  its  full  Michelangelesque  pro¬ 
portions.  ...  Its  place  is  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  it  is  only 
by  chance  that  it  fell  to  Skorodozh.” 

Skorodozh  is  a  small  town,  and  Peredonov  is  a  schoolmaster 
there.  Peredonov  lives  with  hie  mistress  Varvara ;  is  bound  to 
her  only  by  the  supposed  friendliness  tow'ards  her  of  a  princess, 
who  has  promised  him — so  Varvara  assures  him  by  means  of 
forged  letters — an  inspector’s  place  in  the  event  of  their  marriage. 
This  place  is  Peredonov ’s  one  great  ambition  and  chimera. 
Varvara’s  one  thought  is  to  marry  Peredonov.  He  seems  to  be 
a  person  of  some  importance  in  the  town,  and  younger,  more 
attractive  women  than  Varvara  have  designs  on  him.  At  the 
same  time  he  suspects  the  sheepish-faced  Volodin,  who  often 
visits  his  house,  of  desiring  Varvara.  The  whole  atmosphere 
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of  the  place  is  one  of  mutual  distrust  and  suspicion ;  these  are 
bred  by  assiduous  self-seeking  on  the  part  of  everyone. 
Peredonov’s  own  candidacy  for  the  post  of  school  inspector  makes 
him  imagine  himself  persecuted  by  his  enemies,  and  it  brings 
out  all  his  crude  and  naive  cunning.  He  visits  officials,  lodges 
complaints,  and  urges  them  not  to  believe  the  rumours  spread 
about  him,  though  none  of  the  officials  had  heard  anything  until 
Peredonov  himself  had  mentioned  them.  His  inspector’s 
position  not  yet  assured,  his  malice  grows ;  he  finds  a  delight 
in  chastising  innocent  pupils  and  in  tormenting  his  cat.  He 
is  deeply  superstitious,  and  he  sees  evil  omens  everywhere  and 
in  everything.  He  sees  terrible  visions,  and  a  little  grey  beast — 
Sologub’s  own  little  beast,  the  nedotikomka^ — appears  before 
him  again  and  again  : 

‘‘One  strange  circumstance  puzzled  him.  There  ran  from  somewhere 
a  strange,  indescribable  creature — a  small,  grey,  and  nimble  nedotikomka. 
It  mocked  and  it  trembled,  and  circled  round  Peredonov.  When  he  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  catch  it,  it  swiftly  glided  out  of  sight,  hid  itself  behind 
the  door  or  the  cupboard,  but  reappeared  a  moment  later,  and  trembled  and 
mocked  again — the  grey,  ugly,  and  nimble  creature.” 

There  is  something  gigantic  about  Peredonov  in  spite  of  all 
his  pettiness,  something  supremely  honest  in  spite  of  all  his 
malice.  He,  at  any  rate,  recognises  the  nedotikomka  as  the  spirit 
of  evil,  and  makes  an  effort  to  fight  it,  though  he  gradually  feels 
himself  lost.  If  he  could  only  get  that  inspector’s  position  every¬ 
thing  would  be  all  right.  He  is  desperately  alone.  Everything 
is  hostile  to  him,  and  his  brooding  is  the  brooding  of 
some  demoniacal  Hamlet.  This  is  how  it  was  even  at  the 
beginning  of  his  difficulties  : 

‘‘In  the  midst  of  the  depression  of  these  streets  and  houses,  under 
estranged  skies,  upon  the  unclean  and  impotent  earth,  walked  Peredonov, 
tormented  by  confused  fears — there  was  no  comfort  for  him  in  the  heights 
and  no  consolation  upon  the  earth,  because  now,  as  before,  he  looked  upon 
the  world  with  dead  eyes,  like  some  demon  despairing  in  his  dismal  lone¬ 
liness  from  fear  and  from  yearning.” 

Later,  the  author  expresses  himself  even  more  definitely  about 
his  hero’s  blind  aspirations.  Varvara,  once  having  inveigled 
Peredonov  into  marrying  her,  plays  upon  his  weaknesses ;  on 
one  occasion  she  hides  herself  and  makes  a  peculiar  noise  to 
taunt  him  by  arousing  his  superstitious  fears.  “It  only  seems 
to  you,”  answered  Varvara  to  his  question.  “Surely  not  every- 

(1)  Sologub  begins  one  of  his  personal  poems  : 

‘‘The  grey  nedotikomka 

Wriggles  and  turns,  round  and  round  me.  .  .  .” 
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thing  merely  seems  to  me,”  answered  Peredonov  sadly,  ‘‘there 
must  be  truth  upon  the  earth  somewhere.” 

‘‘Yes,  even  Peredonov,”  observes  hie  creator,  ‘‘strove  towards 
the  truth,  in  common  with  all  conscious  life,  and  this  striving 
tormented  him.  He  himself  was  not  conscious  that  he,  like  all 
people,  was  striving  towards  the  truth,  and  that  was  why  he 
had  that  confused  unrest.  He  could  not  find  for  himself  the 
truth,  and  he  became  entangled,  and  was  perishing.” 

IV. 

Sologub  tries  hard  to  find  an  escape  for  the  Peredonovstchina ; 
he  sees  one  possible  escape  in  the  contemplation  of  beauty,  which 
is  open  only  to  the  rare  few.  Hence  the  ‘‘innocent”  episode 
of  Liudmilla  and  Sasha,  which  a  few  unfriendly  critics  have 
interpreted  as  pornography.  It  is  really  an  important  feature 
of  the  novel,  and  the  only  relief  from  its  tragedy.  It  is  as  though 
the  author  threw  a  few  brilliant  colours  on  the  grey  of  his  canvas 
just  to  show  that  they  are  existent.  The  episode  would  lose 
by  being  told  baldly  and  without  its  natural  development.  But 
the  infatuation  of  a  young  woman  for  a  young  boy  may  in  itself 
seem  strange  to  the  English  reader. 

‘‘Why  do  you  do  this,  Liudmillochka? ”  asks  Sasha,  feeling 
ashamed  that  she  had  bared  his  shoulders. 

“‘Why?’  said  Liudmilla  passionately.  ‘Because  I  love  beauty.  I  am 
a  pagan,  a  sinner.  I  should  have  been  born  in  ancient  Athens.  I 
love  flowers,  perfumes,  clothes  of  bright  colours,  the  naked  body.  They 
say  that  there  is  a  soul.  I  don’t  know.  I  never  saw  it.  And  what  is  it 
to  me?  ...  I  love  the  body — the  strong,  agile,  naked  body  which  is 
capable  of  enjoyment.’ 

‘“  Yes,  and  it  can  suffer  also,’  said  Sasha  quietly. 

“‘To  suffer  is  also  good,’  whispered  Liudmilla  passionately.  ‘There  is 
sweetness  in  pain  if  only  to  feel  the  body,  to  see  its  nakedness,  and 
corporeal  besiuty.’  ’’ 

The  author  returns  to  the  theme  in  his  story  Beauty.  ‘‘Elena 
loved  to  be  alone  among  the  beautiful  things  in  her  rooms.  .  .  . 
White  and  calm,  she  stood  before  the  mirror  and  looked  at  her 
reflection.  .  .  .  Gentle,  like  a  scarcely  opened  lily  with  soft,  as 
yet  firm  petals  she  stood,  and  an  innocent  pink  suffused  itself 
over  her  virgin  body.  ...  A  sweet  unrest  agitated  her,  and  not 
a  single  unclean  thought  perturbed  her  youthful  fancy.  .  .  .” 

The  Liudmilla-Sasha  episode  is  a  criticism  of  the  Peredonov¬ 
stchina,  which  cannot  entertain  a  single  thought  of  the  body 
without  lasciviousness ;  it  spoils  everything  beautiful  and 
innocent  that  it  touches — Elena  committed  suicide  only  after  her 
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contact  with  a  world  that  had  unclean  thoughts.  And  that  is 
why  Sologub  loves  children,  who  are  among  hie  most  beautiful 
characters ;  it  is  only  when  they  grow  up  that  they  become 
members  of  the  Peredonovstchina. 

“Only  children,  eternal,  unwearying  vessels  of  divine  joy,  were  lively, 
and  ran  about  and  played — but  even  they  showed  signs  of  inertia,  and  some 
sort  of  ugly,  hidden  monster,  nestling  behind  their  shoulders,  looked  out 
now  and  then  with  eyes  full  of  menace,  upon  their  suddenly  dulled  faces.” 

The  same  thought  is  expressed  more  clearly  in  one  of  his  short 
stories.  Rayechka,  a  little  girl,  dies  in  a  fall.  Mitya,  a  boy 
who  had  witnessed  the  accident,  musing  later  upon  her  sweetness, 
observes  to  himself  :  “Had  Rayechka  lived  to  grow  up,  she 
might  have  become  a  housemaid  like  Darya,  pomaded  her  hair, 
and  squinted  her  cunning  eyes.” 

Sologub  has  been  called  the  chanter  of  death.  He  makes  a 
beautiful  thing  of  death — because,  again,  it  is  so  much  less 
terrible  than  the  Peredonovstchina. 


V. 

What  becomes  of  Peredonov  himself?  Finding  himself  de¬ 
ceived  by  everyone,  he  gradually  goes  mad.  The  Pere¬ 
donovstchina  remains.  For  all  the  characters  of  the  novel  are 
really  Peredonovs  of  a  lesser  calibre.  Each  one  of  them  has  his 
or  her  eye  on  an  inspector’s  job  of  some  kind.  But  their  feelings 
are  duller  than  his,  and  they  remain  “in  their  senses.”  Pere- 
donov’s  madness  is  a  mark  of  his  superiority  as  an  individual. 
Given  other  conditions  of  life  he  might  have  achieved  something. 
Given  another  age  and  another  station  in  life,  he  might  have  been 
an  Ivan  the  Terrible.  There  is  another  point  of  interest  in  him 
to  the  Western  reader.  He  is  one  of  the  crueller,  cruder  Slav 
products  in  his  first  contact  with  culture.  This  is  one  of  the 
bases  of  the  grim  comedy.  There  are  many  pages  in  The  Little 
Demon  that  make  you  “laugh  through  your  tears.” 

The  author  responded  handsomely  in  the  foreword  of  the  second 
edition  to  the  charge  that  he  was  none  other  than  Peredonov 
himself.  “Some  think,”  he  observed,  “that  the  author,  being  a 
very  wicked  man,  had  represented  himself  in  the  person  of  the 
tutor  Peredonov  ...  in  order  to  ascend  a  kind  of  Golgotha,  there 
to  expiate  for  some  reason  or  other.” 

“The  result  was  an  interesting  and  harmless  novel. 

“Interesting,  because  it  shows  what  evil  people  there  are  upon  this  earth. 
Harmless,  because  the  reader  can  say  :  ‘  This  was  not  written  about  me.’ 

“  Others,  more  considerate  towards  the  author,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
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the  ‘  Peredonovstohina  ’  presented  in  the  novel  is  a  sufficiently  wide-spread 
phenomenon. 

“  Others  go  further,  and  say  that  if  everyone  should  examine  himself  he 
would  discover  certain  undoubted  traces  of  Peredonov. 

“As  between  these  two  opinions,  I  give  preference  to  the  one  most  agreeable 
to  me,  namely,  the  second.  I  did  not  find  it  indispensable  to  delve  into 
myself;  every  realistic  and  psychological  detail  in  my  novel  is  based  on  very 
exact  observation;  and  I  found  sufficient  ‘  material  ’  around  me. 

“It  is  true  that  people  like  to  be  loved.  They  are  gratified  with  the 
representation  of  the  nobler,  loftier  aspects  of  the  soul.  Even  in  villains 
they  wish  to  see  a  spark  of  nobility;  the  ‘divine  spark,’  as  people  used  to 
say  in  the  old  days.  They  do  not  wish  to  believe  when  the  image  that 
confronts  them  is  true,  exact,  gloomy  and  evil.  They  wish  to  say  : 

*“  It  is  not  about  me.’ 

“  No,  my  dear  contemporaries,  it  is  about  you  that  I  have  written  my 
novel,  ‘  The  Little  Demon.’  .  .  .  About  you.  .  .  .” 


VI. 

“I  take  a  piece  of  life,  coarse  and  poor,  and  create  of  it  a 
delightful  legend — because  I  am  a  poet.  Whether  it  lingers  in 
the  darkness ;  whether  it  is  dim,  commonplace,  or  raging  with  a 
furious  conflagration,  life  is  before  you ;  I,  a  poet,  will  erect  the 
legend  that  I  have  created  about  the  enchanting  and  the  beautiful.” 

Thus  speaks  the  fantastic,  the  lyrical  Sologub,  who  seeks  yet 
another  escape  from  the  poisonous  breath  of  the  “million-headed 
hydra”  through  the  imagination,  which  is  the  great  evoker  of 
beauty,  and  which  makes  even  sadness  serve  as  material  for  joy. 
Fortunate  is  the  possessor  of  imagination ;  for  him  there  is  a  life 
other  than  “this  commonplace,  coarse,  tedious,  sunlight  life” ;  for 
him  there  is  a  life  that  is  “nocturnal,  prodigious,  resembling  a 
fairy  tale.” 

Poe  had  never  devised  a  story  more  rich  in  mystery  or  originality 
than  The  Invoker  of  the  Beast,  yet  Sologub’s  story  has  its  founda¬ 
tions  in  reality,  and,  without  being  the  least  didactic,  is  a  true 
“criticism  of  life.”.  The  mystery  is  never  there  for  its  own  sake; 
it  is  full  of  meanings  and  of  symbols,  of  knockings  on  closed  doors. 
The  “hero”  of  the  story,  Gurov,  lies  in  delirium  in  his  room,  and 
lives  over  again  an  episode  in  one  of  his  previous  existences,  when 
he  was  a  Greek  with  the  name  of  Aristomarchon.  He  and  the 
boy  Timarides  had  agreed  to  kill  the  Beast.  At  the  crucial 
moment — despite  the  favourable  word  of  the  Oracle — Aristo¬ 
marchon  turns  coward  and  runs  away,  leaving  Timarides  to  the 
Beast’s  mercy.  And  now  Timarides,  urged  on  as  it  were  by 
Nemesis,  finds  Gurov  after  all  these  ages  behind  his  supiwsedly 
“invincible  walls”;  he  tells  him  that  the  Beast  is  at  hand,  and 
that  he,  Timarides,  had  invoked  him  hither,  so  that  Aristo- 
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marchon  might  in  his  turn  be  left  to  cope  with  the  Beast  unaided. 
Ourov  insists  that  his  walls  are  invincible,  and  that  the  Beast 
would  never  penetrate  them.  But  what  happens? 

“The  wall,  facing  the  spot  where  Gurov  lay,  opened,  and  there  entered 
the  huge,  ferocious,  and  monstrous  Beast.  Bellowing  savagely,  he  approached 
Gurov,  and  laid  upon  his  breast  his  ponderous  paw.  Straight  into  the  heart 
plunged  the  pitiless  claws.  A  terrible  pain  shot  across  the  whole  body. 
Shifting  his  blood-red  eyes,  the  Beast  bent  his  head  towards  Gurov,  and, 
(■rumbling  the  bones  of  his  victim  with  his  teeth,  began  to  devour  his  yet- 
palpitating  heart.” 

Such  is  the  plot  of  the  story,  interesting  even  if  you  do  not  go 
beyond  it.  But  Gurov,  Timarides,  and  the  Beast  are  all  symbols — 
and  let  us  look  to  our  own  walls  to  see  whether  they  are  “invin¬ 
cible.”  Who  is  secure  from  the  latent,  the  unexpected,  from  the 
retribution  that  follows,  say,  upon  the  weakness  of  one’s  great¬ 
grandfather,  or  upon  one’s  own  weakness?  Our  security  is  only 
apparent,  our  insecurity  a  thing  most  subtle.  Again,  Gurov  is  a 
picture  of  the  older  generation  that  has  forgotten  its  ideals  and 
its  promises ;  and  the  new  generation  in  the  person  of  Timarides 
reproaches  him  for  the  double  neglect.  One  could  go  on  reading 
meanings  into  the  story — and,  as  I  have  pointed  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  article,  Sologub  himself  makes  this  elasticity  the 
basis  of  artistic  creation. 

For  sheer  mood,  few  things  can  surpass  the  intensive  impres¬ 
sionism  of  The  Old  House,  which  is  the  story  of  a  single  day  in  a 
country  house  where  three  women  await  the  return  of  Boris,  a 
boy  who  had  been  hanged  for  a  political  crime.  Neither  his  grand¬ 
mother,  his  mother,  nor  his  sister  had  been  permitted  to  see  his 
body  or  his  grave,  and  the  wild  hope  awakes  in  their  hearts  that 
he  is  alive  and  that  he  will  return.  The  story  tells  how  the  mood 
m  the  course  of  the  day  fluctuates  between  the  two  extremes  of 
hope  and  hopelessness. 

“The  thought  that  Boris  had  been  hanged  could  not  enter  into  their 
habitual,  everyday  thoughts.  Only  in  the  hour  when  the  sun  was  at  its 
height,  and  in  the  hour  of  the  midnight  moon,  it  would  cut  into  their 
awakened  consciousness  like  a  sharp  poniard.  Again  it  would  pierce  the 
soul  with  a  sharp,  tormenting  pain,  and  again  it  would  vanish  in  the  dim 
mist  of  dawn  with  a  kind  of  dull  agony.  And  again  the  same  unreasonable 
conviction  would  awake  in  their  hearts.” 


VII. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show’  that  there  is  no  abatement  of 
interest  in  Kussia  in  Karamazovian  questions,  questions  con¬ 
cerned  with  “the  meaning  of  life,”  so  called  after  Ivan  Karamazov. 
Gogol,  Dostoyevsky,  Chekhov,  and  Sologub — a  natural  sequence 
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in  spite  of  the  changes  of  vision  and  method  that  have  come  with 
the  times.  The  externals  are  different,  the  soul  is  the  same. 
“The  Eussian  is  a  charming  fellow  until  he  tucks  his  shirt  in,” 
said  Kipling,  in  one  of  his  stories.  Well,  the  Eussian  has  tucked 
his  shirt  in — and  remains  “  a  charming  fellow  ”  in  his  own  fashion. 
He  still  loves  the  weak,  the  child-like,  the  quixotic. 

There  is  this  one  difference  between  Chekhov  and  Sologub  in 
the  Karamazovian  sense.  Chekhov  consoled  himself  with  his 
vague  “theory  of  progress,”  with  the  thought  that  “two  or  three 
hundred  years  hence  ”  this  world  may  be  a  better  place  to  live  in. 
Sologub  takes  refuge  at  odd  moments  in  beauty  and  imagination, 
but  he  himself  evidently  realises  that  these  may  save  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  not  humanity.  It  is  only  in  his  mystic  moods  that 
he  reveals  any  faith  in  the  future,  but  that  future  is  also  in  a  sense 
an  illusion,  if  the  “ladder  of  perfectionments ”  that  he  speaks  of 
in  the  prose  poem  already  quoted  is  as  “never-ending”  as  he 
suggests. 

With  such  a  theory  the  life  of  a  man  becomes  a  mere  episode, 
and  death  loses  its  sting. 

Hence,  besides  the  “blessed  madness  ”  born  of  the  imagination, 
the  great  hero  of  Sologub  is,  as  has  been  truly  said — Death; 
not  Death  the  ugly,  the  horrible,  the  thing  that  excites  fear  in 
the  heart  of  man,  but  Death  the  beautiful  “white  mother,”  the 
reconciler,  and  the  deliverer — Death,  the  mystic  essence  of  the 
world.  John  Cournos. 


THE  SITUATION'S  IN  THE  NEAK  EAST. 


“If  the  four  States  [Eumania,  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  and  Greece]  had 
continued  on  good  terms  with  one  another,  the  whole  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  might  well  have  been  changed.  Instead  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  which,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
was  held  by  competent  authorities  to  be  able  to  provide  a  vast 
army,  then  calculated  to  number  approximately  1,225,000  men, 
there  would  have  sprung  up  a  friendly  group  of  countries  which, 
in  the  near  future,  could  easily  have  placed  in  the  field  a  combined 
army  approximately  amounting  to  at  least  1,000,000  all  told. 
Again,  if  we  accept  the  probability  that,  in  case  of  a  European 
conflagration,  any  more  or  less  combined  Confederation,  composed 
of  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece,  would  probably 
have  thrown  in  its  lot  with  the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Entente, 
not  only  would  Germany  and  her  friends  have  lost  the  supposed 
value  of  the  support  of  Turkey,  whose  friendship  she  has  cultivated 
so  closely  for  years,  but  Eussia  and  her  Allies  would  probably  have 
gained  the  help  of  four  States,  who  have  already  proved  their 
power  in  war. 

“The  present  and  new  situations  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
constitute  not  a  settlement,  but  rather  a  holding  in  suspense  of 
the  numerous  Near  Eastern  questions,  which  have  often  been 
the  means  of  shaking  the  European  Concert  to  its  very  foundation. 
In  short,  whilst  the  long-talked-of  war-cloud  has  burst,  whilst 
two  of  the  most  wonderful  campaigns  of  modern  military  history 
have  been  fought,  and  whilst  the  much-dreaded  hostilities  have 
been  localised,  little  has  really  been  done  to  solve  the  countless 
problems  which  for  years  have  not  only  endangered  the  peace 
of  the  Near  East,  but  that  of  all  Europe.  The  Balkan  question 
has  haunted  us  for  many  a  year.  Unity  amongst  the  former 
Allies  would  have  meant  strength  to  each  and  all  of  them.  Even 
if  Eumania  has  taken  the  place  of  Bulgaria,  and  even  if  the 
army  of  King  Carol  is  as  large  as  that  of  King  Perdinand,  the 
full  consequences  of  the  division  brought  about  by  the  second  war 
are  not  yet.  In  the  immediate  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  Near 

East  will  still  be  Europe’s  greatest  Danger  Zone.” 

*  *  #  * 

The  contents  of  the  above  paragraphs,  which  were  included  in 
an  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Eeview  for  May,  1914,  foretold 
the  present  situation.  They  are  as  true  to-day  as  they  w’ere  at 
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the  time  when  they  were  published.  The  real  source  of  the 
past,  as  of  the  present,  trouble  was  and  is  that  the  so-called 
settlement  arrived  at  by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  signed  on 
August  7th,  1913,  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  rendered  probable 
the  immediate  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  Serbia  was  still 
without  that  outlet  to  the  sea  for  the  acquisition  of  which  she 
really  joined  the  Balkan  League.  Bulgaria,  deprived  of  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  her  original  and  all-important  victories  in 
Thrace,  naturally  continued  to  remain  on  bad  terms  with  Serbia, 
with  Greece,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  with  Rumania  as  a  result 
of  the  above-mentioned  Treaty.  The  Treaty  of  London,  signed 
between  the  Balkan  Allies  and  Turkey  on  May  30th,  1913,  was 
torn  up  by  the  Ottoman  Government.  In  spite  of  the  protests 
of  England  and  of  Russia,  Turkey  reoccupied  Adrianople  during 
the  second  disastrous  Balkan  war.  She  thus  took  from  Bulgaria 
an  area  which  she  had  not  only  conquered,  but  one  the  possession 
of  which  had  been  practically  guaranteed  to  her  (Bulgaria)  by  the 
Great  Powers  who  sanctioned  the  Treaty  of  London.  The  Aegean 
Islands  question — nominally  settled  by  the  Great  Powers  early  in 
1914 — laid  the  seeds  of  continued  enmity  between  Turkey  and 
Greece,  enmity  which  was  originally  one  of  the  reasons  which 
led  the  former  Power  to  wish  to  enter  the  arena  of  the  European 
War. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  claimed  by  some,  and  by  those 
among  wdiom  the  wish  must  have  been  father  to  the  thought, 
that  the  formation  of  the  so-called  new  Balkan  Alliance,  made 
up  of  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Rumania,  and  Greece,  was  as  favour¬ 
able,  if  not  more  favourable,  to  the  cause  of  the  Triple  Entente 
than  would  have  been  the  continued  existence  of  the  original 
League,  formed  of  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  Montenegro,  and  Greece. 
(Others,  amongst  whom  were  the  Austrians  and  the  Germans,  at 
once  understood  that,  however  friendly  to  Serbia  her  new  Allies 
might  be,  with  the  exception  of  Montenegro,  those  so-called  Allies 
were  not  likely  immediately  to  engage  in  a  war  in  which  they  had 
no  direct  concern.  Thus,  although  the  optimistic  advocates  of 
this  new  Balkan  Alliance  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  concluded 
to  meet  any  eventualities  which  might  arise,  the  Germanic 
Powers  quickly  realised  that  whilst  it  certainly  bound  its  partners 
together  against  their  common  enemy,  Bulgaria,  it  did  little,  if 
anything,  to  guarantee  any  of  its  signatories  against  an  attack 
on  the  part  of  an  enemy  situated  without  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

In  order  to  realise  the  real  nature  of  the  present  position  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  that  the  key  to  the  Dardanelles  and  to 
the  political  situation  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  lies  in  Bulgaria. 
This  is  the  case  partly  on  account  of  the  geographical  area 
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occupied  by  that  country,  and  partly  because  there  are  outstanding 
questions  between  her  and  each  of  her  immediate  neighbours. 

First  let  me  deal  very  briefly  with  the  problem  of  the  Dardan¬ 
elles.  Between  the  completion  of  my  article  upon  that  subject, 
which  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  June  last,  and 
the  time  of  writing,  little  apparent  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  Allies  upon  the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli.  Both  the  English  and 
the  French  have  gained  ground.  Turkish  trenches  have  been 
taken,  lost  and  retaken,  and  both  the  Allies  and  the  enemy  have 
suffered  heavy  losses.  But  up  to  the  present  moment  Achi  Baba — 
a  height  which  attains  an  elevation  of  over  700  feet  above  the 
sea  level — and  Krithia — a  village  situated  just  over  four  miles 
from  the  south-western  end  of  the  Peninsula — have  not  been 
taken.  Again,  in  the  Northern  Zone  and  in  the  area  situated 
to  the  north  of  Gaba  Tepd,  we  have  made  progress  and  we  have 
occupied  a  crest  on  an  outlying  part  of  the  all-important 
Saribair  Peak,  but  we  are  not  in  possession  of  that  great  natural 
feature  itself. 

The  problem  which  has  to  be  solved  is  how  to  overcome  the 
enormous  difficulty  of  the  ground — ground  which  can  be,  and 
has  been  rendered  practically  impregnable  by  its  defenders.  The 
Peninsula  of  Gallipoli  is  very  small.  The  available  fronts  to  be 
occupied  by  both  sides  are  very  short.  The  Turkish  flanks 
cannot  be  turned  except  by  fresh  landings,  because  the  army  of 
the  enemy  is  already  extended  from  the  Aegean  to  the  Dardan¬ 
elles.  The  allied  right  flank,  strengthened  as  it  is  by  warships 
located  at  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  is,  so  to  speak,  outflanked 
by  Turkish  guns  located  in  comparative  safety  on  the  Asiatic 
coast.  The  enemy’s  positions  in  Asia  Minor  can  be  shelled  from 
the  sea  and  perhaps  from  the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli,  but,  under 
existing  conditions,  the  great  difficulty  is  to  discover  the  actual 
whereabouts  of  his  guns,  which  having  made  their  presence 
unpleasantly  felt,  can  subsequently  be  moved  by  road  or  on 
railway  lines  even  before  our  fire  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them. 

The  most  cheering  feature  of  the  whole  situation  is  that  Allied 
submarines  have  certainly  done  very  considerable  damage  in  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  if  not  even  in  the  Golden  Horn  and  in  the 
Bosphorus.  Several  steamers,  probably  employed  as  transports 
and  as  supply  vessels,  have  been  torpedoed  at  Mudania,  at  or  near 
Panderan,  and  at  Rodosto.  The  Hairreddin  Barharossa — a  battle¬ 
ship  purchased  from  Germany  in  the  year  1910  and  a  gunboat, 
besides  other  vessels,  have  been  destroyed.  The  Zeitunlik 
Powder  Mills,  located  on  the  European  coast,  and  about  half-way 
between  the  ancient  walls  of  the  capital  and  San  Stefano,  have 
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been  tired  at.  The  Galata  Bridge  is  said  to  have  been  partially 
blown  up.  This  is  all  very  satisfactory  both  from  a  political  as 
well  as  a  military  point  of  view.  It  means  that  the  communica¬ 
tions  by  sea  between  the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli  and  the  remainder 
of  Turkey  are  now  extremely  insecure.  Moreover,  it  must  prove 
not  only  to  the  Turco-German  Government,  but  also  to  the 
Ottoman  People  that  the  safety  of  Turkey  is  now  hanging  in 
the  balance. 

But  even  the  establishment  of  a  reign  of  terror  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  does  not  actually  alter  the  Allied  position  on  the 
Peninsula  of  Gallipoli,  and  it  does  not  bring  the  forcing  of  the 
Straits  within  a  measurable  distance  of  accomplishment.  Thus 
if  we  are  to  recognise  things  as  they  really  are,  and  as  it  is 
useless  to  hurl  reinforcements  after  reinforcements  into  the  very 
limited  area  of  Turkish  territory  which  we  occupy,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Allied  object  can  be  best  realised  in  one  of  the  three 
following  ways  : 

(1)  By  endeavouring  to  exhaust  the  Ottoman  garrison  of  the 
Peninsula  and  to  cut  off  its  means  of  reinforcement  and  supply. 
The  submarine  activity,  referred  to  above,  has  already  created 
a  situation  in  which  communication  by  sea  must  be  extremely 
dangerous.  The  Isthmus  of  Bulair,  by  which  the  only  road  from 
the  remainder  of  Turkey  enters  the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli,  is 
only  three  miles  wide.  Its  whole  breadth  must  therefore  be 
practically  under  the  tire  of  the  Allied  warships  lying  in  the  Gulf 
of  Saros. 

(2)  By  undertaking  landings  in  areas  which  we  have  not  so  far 
attacked.  It  would  seem  that  this  course  is  now  being  adopted. 
We  were  told  officially  on  August  11th,  that  a  fresh  disembarka¬ 
tion  had  been  successfully  effected,  and  that  considerable  progress 
had  been  made.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  did  not  then  indicate  the 
position  of  these  operations,  but  the  Turks  told  us  on  the  same 
day  that  landings  had  taken  place  near  Karatchai — situated  as  it 
is  on  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Saros — and  at  two  points  located 
to  the  north  of  Ari  Burnu,  a  small  promontory  which  lies  about 
two  miles  to  the  north  of  Gaba  T4pe  on  the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli. 
The  Turks  have  probably  not  told  us  the  whole  truth,  but  if 
the  first  of  these  items  of  Turkish  information  be  accurate  it  may 
well  mean  that  the  Allies  are  now  endeavouring  absolutely  to 
cut  off  the  land  communications  with  the  Peninsula  of  Gallijx)li. 
Equally,  the  fresh  landing  in  strong  force,  which  we  now  know 
(from  a  communique  issued  by  the  Press  Bureau  on  August  19th) 
has  taken  place  at  Suvla  Bay,  indicates  either  that  the  contingent 
already  attacking  Saribair  is  being  reinforced,  or  that  attempts 
are  being  made  to  storm  that  height  from  another  direction.  This 
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once  done,  the  Allies  would  be  able  to  push  home  an  attack  across 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and  an  attack  to  be  delivered 
in  an  area  which  lies  practically  immediately  in  rear  of  the  all- 
important  forts  at  Kilid  Bahr,  forts  which  constitute  the  main 
part  of  the  defences  of  the  Dardanelles. 

(3)  By  bringing  Bulgaria  into  the  war.  If  it  can  be  arranged 
this  would  be  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  attaining 
certain  success,  for  it  would  mean  without  doubt  that  Constan¬ 
tinople  would  be  in  the  Allied  hands  within  the  space  of  but  a  very 
few  weeks.  Bulgaria  is  the  only  European  State  which  now  has 
a  contiguous  frontier  to  that  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  She  is, 
therefore,  the  sole  country  which  can  attack  Turkey  on  land.  The 
advance  of  her  army  into  Thrace  would  in  itself  result  in  the 
collapse  of  Ottoman  resistance  at  the  Dardanelles.  Moreover, 
the  entry  of  Bulgaria  into  the  war  would  not  only  give  the  Allies 
the  use  of  the  Port  of  Ded4  Agatch,  but  arrangements  could  be 
arrived  at  by  which  Allied  or  Greek  troops  could  advance  from 
Salonika  or  Kavala  by  way  of  the  territory  of  the  Tsar  Ferdinand. 

Prom  a  Balkan  point  of  view  Bulgaria  is  so  placed  geographic¬ 
ally  that  her  army  is  undoubtedly  m  a  position  very  seriously  to 
endanger  the  safety  of  those  of  each  or  any  of  her  neighbours, 
were  those  neighbours  to  adopt  a  programme  actively  hostile  to 
that  of  the  Sofia  Government.  Thus,  were  Eumania  to  declare 
war  against  Austria  or  Germany,  and  consequently  to  send  the 
greater  part  of  her  army  to  undertake  a  campaign  in  Transylvania 
or  in  the  Bukovina,  the  Bulgarians  would  certainly  be  able  to 
make  their  influence  most  unpleasantly  felt  along  the  Danube  or 
in  the  Kumanian  districts  which  lie  to  the  south  of  that  river. 
Again,  were  Greece  either  to  provide  a  large  force  to  support 
Serbia,  or  to  undertake  warlike  operations  at  the  Dardanelles  or 
elsewhere,  the  Bulgarians  could  easily  advance  to  Kavala,  or 
into  the  now  Greek  district  which  lies  between  the  river  Mesta 
and  the  Vardar.  In  a  like  manner  the  whole  future  of  Serbia 
would  be  endangered  were  Bulgaria  to  take  matters  into  her  own 
hands,  and  to  occupy  those  parts  of  Serbian  Macedonia  the 
lx)ssession  of  which  is  so  deeply  coveted  by  the  Government  of 
Sofia. 

The  above  remarks  are  sufficient  to  indicate  not  only  the 
importance  of  Bulgaria  in  reference  to  the  Dardanelles,  but  also 
that  her  position  enables  her  practically  to  immobilise  the  military 
forces  of  her  neighbours.  They  therefore  prove  that  we  should 
be  justified  in  making  considerable  sacrifices  and  in  asking  our 
friends  to  make  considerable  sacrifices  in  order  to  secure  for 
Bulgaria  the  conditions  which  would  induce  her  to  throw  in 
her  lot  against  the  Turco-German  enemy.  In  the  case  of  all  the 
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small  still  neutral  countries,  and  especially  of  those  situated  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should 
either  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  winning  side  or  they  should 
maintain  their  neutrality.  In  regard  to  Bulgaria,  the  outstanding 
difficulty  is  that  she  cannot  and  will  not  join  any  side  or  group 
which  does  not  provide  her  with  compensation  for  the  losses  which 
she  suffered  in  the  year  1913.  In  other  words,  the  one  great 
obstacle  to  the  creation  of  a  new  Balkan  League — the  only  satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  the  problem — is  the  fatal  treaty  of  Bucharest. 

In  the  clear,  concise,  and  excellent  interview  recently  given 
by  the  Bulgarian  Premier  to  an  American  correspondent, 
M.  Eadoslavoff  said:  “Unfortunately  our  aspirations  are  not 
attainable  by  the  direct  force  of  our  own  arms.  We  cannot  go 
and  take  the  territories  which  we  feel  are  rightfully  ours.” 
These  few  words,  when  taken  in  their  larger  and  fuller  sense, 
contain  the  most  important  expression  of  opinion  in  the  whole 
interview.  They  indicate  not  that  Bulgaria  cannot  occupy 
Bulgarian  Macedonia  by  force  of  arms,  but  that,  were  she  to  do 
so,  she  would  actually  be  at  war  with  Serbia  and  with  Greece, 
and  consequently  she  would  be  fighting  against  that  group  of 
belligerents  whose  interests  she  is  really  anxious  to  further. 

The  question  is  still  more  complicated  by  the  fact  that,  as 
these  coveted  districts  are  not  in  the  possession  of  the  Quadruple 
Allies,  they  cannot  be  presented  to  Bulgaria  by  the  Allies  as  a 
direct  compensation  for  her  active  co-operation  in  the  war. 
Thus,  whilst  we  are  in  the  position  to  promise  a  large  part  of 
Turkish  Thrace  to  Bulgaria,  the  areas  upon  the  possession  of 
which  she  insists  can  only  be  ceded  to  her  by  Serbia,  by  Greece, 
and  by  Rumania  as  a  recompense  for  the  concourse  of  Bulgarian 
arms  in  the  general  conflict. 

In  explaining  the  position  of  Bulgaria  thus  openly,  I  am  not 
actuated  by  any  desire  to  magnify  the  importance  of  that  country, 
or  to  infer  that  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  she  is  taking 
or  would  take  an  improper  advantage  of  that  position.  I  hold 
no  brief  for  Bulgaria,  and  consequently,  if  I  take  a  somewhat 
strong  line  upon  that  subject  I  do  so  simply  because  I  believe 
in  fair  play  and  because,  in  this  case,  the  furtherance  of  a  policy 
of  fair  play  is  in  the  interests  of  this  country.  With  this  object 
in  view  I  have  endeavoured — and  I  am  endeavouring — to  remove 
certain  misunderstandings  which  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  British 
public — misunderstandings  so  serious  and  so  deep-rooted  that  they 
are  decidedly  reacting  against  the  interests  of  the  Allies  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula. 

Instead  of  the  events  which  take  place  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Near  East  being  accepted  in  proportion  to  their  proper 
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importance  and  meaning,  the  public  mind  is  impregnated  with 
information  entirely  detrimental  to  Bulgaria.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  second  war  Bulgaria  had  a 
“Bad  Press,”  and  that  since  then  her  point  of  view  has  never 
been  accepted  or  listened  to  in  Western  Europe.  Indeed,  during 
the  last  few  months  it  has  been  constantly  asserted  or  inferred 
that  the  Bulgarian  Government  was  about  to  throw  in  its  lot 
with  Germany.  They  say  that  the  Tsar  of  the  Bulgarians  and 
his  Ministers  are  merely  the  tools  of  our  enemies ;  that  the  second 
Balkan  War  indicates  Bulgaria  to  be  the  disturbing  element  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula ;  that  the  German  Loan  proves  the  friend¬ 
ship  existing  between  Berlin  and  Sofia ;  and  that  arrangements 
have  been  or  are  about  to  be  made  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey 
concerning  certain  sections  of  the  railway  which  connects  Mustafa 
Pasha  with  Dede  Agatch.  Most  of  these  contentions  are  false, 
but  where  they  possess  an  element  of  truth  that  element  is  so 
greatly  exaggerated  that  it  becomes  almost  valueless  in 
considering  the  real  situation. 

If  they  be  nothing  else,  the  Bulgarians  are  a  practical  people. 
Their  Tsar  is  the  son  of  the  late  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Gotha  by  his  marriage  with  the  late  Princess  Clementine  of 
Bourbon,  a  daughter  of  King  Louis  Philippe.  Ever  since  his 
arrival  at  Sofia,  in  1887,  King  Ferdinand,  who  has  worked  for  the 
development  and  for  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  has  always 
grasped  the  fact  that  the  Bulgarians  must  be  ably  led  by  clever 
diplomacy  in  order  that  they  should  secure  the  position  of  Euro¬ 
pean  importance  which  they  deserve.  In  a  new  and  small  country 
a  King,  and  especially  a  man  who  may  be  called  an  “imported” 
King,  can  maintain  and  improve  his  position  at  home  and  abroad 
only  because  of  the  success  of  his  policy.  Consequently,  although 
a  recent  writer  upon  the  subject  opposes  compensation  to  Bul¬ 
garia,  and  questions  whether  it  “would  have  the  desired  effect 
while  our  speedy  triumph  remains  doubtful  in  the  minds  of  King 
Ferdinand  and  his  Ministers,”  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  ruler 
whose  tact,  sagacity,  and  ambition  have  always  been  recognised 
should  now  be  working  for  purely  personal  purposes  against  the 
interests  of  his  country. 

Bulgaria  may  have  been  the  actual  aggressor  in  the  second 
war,  and  her  army  may  have  attacked  that  of  Serbia,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  this  was  only  after  Greece  and  Serbia  had 
concluded  some  kind  of  Treaty  directed  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  to  come  into  force  against  Bulgaria — a  country  which  at 
the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  said  Treaty  was  still  the  nominal 
Ally  of  the  two  High  Contracting  Powers.  The  existence  of  this 
Treaty  seems  to  be  admitted  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  Price,  who  cer- 
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tainly  does  not  voice  the  interests  of  Bulgaria.  In  the  British 
Review  for  last  month  he  says  that  prior  to  the  second  war  she 
(Bulgaria)  had,  “by  the  adoption  of  a  threatening  demeanour, 
driven  Greece  and  Serbia  to  form  an  alliance  for  their  mutual 
interests.”  The  conclusion  of  this  Treaty  may  not  free  the  Bul¬ 
garians  from  all  responsibility  of  the  second  war.  It  does,  how¬ 
ever,  prove  that  their  former  Allies  were  determined,  by  peace  or 
w^ar,  the  one  (Greece)  to  turn  an  uncertain  situation  to  her  fullest 
advantage,  and  the  other  (Serbia)  to  break  her  treaty  obligations. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  a 
loan,  or,  more  correctly,  about  the  advances  on  the  strength  of  a 
loan  made  by  Germany  to  Bulgaria.  Whilst  I  do  not  mean  to 
urge  that  such  a  financial  arrangement  has  no  significance  what¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  justification  for  the  argument 
that  Bulgaria  has  given  a  political  or  a  military  quid  pro  quo  to 
Germany.  Of  all  the  Balkan  countries  except  Rumania,  Bulgaria 
is  probably  the  one  the  least  politically  bound  by  and  financially 
controlled  on  account  of  the  various  loans  she  has  contracted 
since  the  creation  of  the  Principality  in  1878.  The  Bulgarians, 
too,  would  always  prefer  to  pay  better  terms  for  a  loan  than  to 
incur  political  obligations.  Last,  but  not  least,  all  the  financial 
arrangements  which  have  now  taken  place  are  the  direct  result  of 
a  loan  contracted  in  Germany  in  the  spring  of  1914,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  before  there  was  any  idea  of  the  present  great  war. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  negotiations  have  been  in  progress 
betw'een  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  with  regard  to  the  inclusion  within 
the  former  country  of  all  the  now  Ottoman  territory  lying  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  lower  Maritza.  This  is  a  most  important  ques¬ 
tion,  for  at  present  the  Bulgarians  can  only  maintain  railway 
communication  with  the  Bulgarian  port  of  Ded4  Agatch  by  way 
of  a  line,  part  of  which  is  in  Turkish  territory.  Whilst  in  peace 
this  arrangement,  made  in  an  annexe  to  the  Treaty  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  signed  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  is  open  to 
countless  disadvantages,  in  war  it  is  possessed  of  complications, 
the  obvious  nature  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate.  At 
the  moment  of  writing  we  do  not  know  the  exact  state  of  these 
negotiations.  During  the  latter  half  of  July  well-founded  reports 
reached  London  that  a  Turco-Bulgarian  convention  had  been 
signed,  by  which  the  Bulgarians  had  acquired  possession  of  this 
district.  According  to  later  news  it  would  seem,  however,  that 
whilst  this  arrangement  may  have  been  agreed  to  in  principle,  a 
discussion  of  the  details  has  created  certain  difficulties.  The 
importance  of  the  question  is  that  it  is  certain  that  the  Turks 
have  tried  and  will  try  to  buy  the  neutrality  of  Bulgaria  by  the 
proposal  of  some  modification  in  the  present  agreement.  But 
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Turkey  is  not  in  a  position  to  grant  concessions  which  would  in 
themselves  prevent  Bulgaria  from  joining  in  the  war.  The  area 
suggested  would  certainly  not  be  enough.  The  Enos-Midia  line, 
arranged  by  the  Treaty  of  London  in  May,  1913,  would  not  now 
be  peacefully  agreed  to  by  Turkey.  Its  establishment  would 
mean  a  Turco-Bulgarian  frontier,  which  would  interfere  with  the 
Ottoman  lines  of  communication  to  and  from  Bulair  and  the 
Peninsula,  for  the  station  of  Uzun  Kupru,  on  the  railway  to 
Constantinople,  besides  a  large  section  of  the  main  road  which 
runs  from  it  to  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  would  then  be 
incorporated  in  Bulgaria. 

If  anything  were  still  required  to  make  clear  the  position  of 
Bulgaria,  the  interview  recently  given  by  her  Premier  has  cer¬ 
tainly  accomplished  that  object.  The  country  is  fully  prepared 
and  waiting  to  enter  the  theatre  of  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 
the  moment  absolute  guarantees  are  given  to  her  that  by  so 
doing  she  will  attain  the  realisation  of  her  national  ideals.  Bul¬ 
garia  has  no  wish  to  gain  time,  but  she  insists  that  these 
guarantees  must  be  real  and  absolute.  Only  certainty  on  this 
point  can  induce  the  Bulgarians  once  again  to  participate  in  a 
war,  the  cost  of  which  she  has  fully  realised. 

If  we  accept  the  supposition  that  the  Allies  have  already  pro¬ 
mised  Bulgaria  the  possession  of  districts  of  now  Ottoman  terri¬ 
tory  which  they  agreed  should  be  hers  in  the  year  1913 — that  is, 
of  the  whole  area  lying  to  the  north-west  of  the  Enos-Midia 
line— then  the  great  question  now  is  whether  Serbia,  Greece,  and 
Rumania  can  be  persuaded  to  give  up  regions  which  should 
undoubtedly  be  Bulgarian.  The  present  position  is  extremely 
obscure  and  complicated,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most 
important  negotiations  which  may  well  affect  the  whole  situation 
have  been  and  are  in  progress.  The  Allies  made  proposals  to 
Bulgaria  as  long  ago  as  May  29th.  Subsequently,  and  on 
June  15th,  the  Bulgarian  Premier  and  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  asked  for  further  explanations  in  regard  to  these  proposals. 
The  representatives  of  the  Quadruple  Entente  answered  this 
Note  of  the  Sofia  Cabinet  on  August  3rd.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  the  Ministers  of  the  Allies  made  diplomatic  representations 
to  the  Governments  of  Athens  and  of  Belgrade.  The  detailed 
contents  of  these  representations  have  not  been  published.  We 
know,  however,  that  they  were  made  with  the  object  of  securing 
from  Serbia  and  from  Greece  concessions  or  guarantees  for  Bul¬ 
garia — guarantees  to  which  the  Serbian  Press  Bureau  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  that  country  in  com¬ 
mitting  itself. 

No  Balkan  statesman,  be  he  Serbian,  Rumanian,  Greek,  or 
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Bulgarian,  can  or  will  make  sacrifices,  however  advantageous 
to  his  country,  until  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  do  so. 
Equally  no  Balkan  Government  can  or  will  accept  less  than  it 
demands  until  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  course 
arises.  In  the  case  of  the  countries  under  review  Bulgaria  has 
certainly  shown  herself  willing  to  discuss  the  terms  upon  which 
she  would  intervene  upon  the  side  of  the  Allies.  The  Serbians 
are  passing  through  a  most  critical  period  in  their  history, 
because  they  do  not  seem  to  have  realised  that,  in  order  to  safe¬ 
guard  their  eventual  interests,  it  may  be  advisable  for  them  to 
make  concessions  in  Macedonia.  Victorious  as  they  have  been, 
the  advantages  to  be  secured  by  and  as  a  result  of  this  war 
cannot  be  attained  by  Serbian  arms  alone.  Their  real,  and  con¬ 
sequently  their  primary  interest  must  be  an  allied  rather  than 
a  local  victory.  They  can  play  their  part  in  achieving  this 
object  not  only  upon  the  field  of  battle,  but  also  in  the  arena  of 
diplomacy.  By  agreeing  to  give  to  Bulgaria  certain  areas  of 
Macedonia  which  now  belong  to  her,  Serbia  may  be  making  a 
temporary  sacrifice.  But  she  would  be  far  more  than  repaid  for  a 
loss  of  territory  brought  about  as  a  result  of  her  recognition  of 
the  Serbo-Bulgarian  Treaty  and  Conventions  signed  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  first  Balkan  war,  by  the  annexation  of  territory 
which  she  is  certain  to  secure  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and 
by  the  possession  of  a  proper  outlet  upon  the  Adriatic. 

Seeing  that  Serbia,  and  probably  Greece,  will  be  increased  in 
size  as  the  result  of  the  present  war,  Bumania  is  growing  to 
recognise,  if  she  has  not  already  recognised,  that  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  has  become  or  is  becoming  no 
longer  necessary.  That  this  is  the  case  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  fact  that  this  year  there  were  no  rejoicings  in  Bumania  upon 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  signature  of  the  fatal  document. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  may  well  follow  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  King  Ferdinand  is  using  and  will  use  its  influence  in 
favour  of  the  reconstitution  of  the  Balkan  League.  Whether 
any  contemplated  concession  to  Bulgaria  on  her  part  would 
amount  to  the  re-establishment  or  the  recognition  of  the  Protocol 
of  Petrograd  signed  in  May  1913,  is  not  at  present  clear.  How'- 
ever  this  may  be,  Bumania  w'ould  be  amply  compensated  for 
any  concession  which  she  might  make  in  the  Dobrudsha  by  the 
fact  that  an  understanding  wdth  Bulgaria  would  leave  her  free 
to  undertake  operations  which  would  secure  for  her  areas  of  now' 
Austro-Hungarian  territory  vastly  larger  than  any  to  be  handed 
back  to  Bulgaria.  Greece,  from  whom  the  Bulgarians  claim 
Kavala,  and  at  least  a  portion  of  the  district  situated  betw’een 
the  rivers  Mesta  and  Vardar,  could  be  supplied  with  far  more 
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than  an  equivalent  amount  of  territory  were  she  to  cede  a  port 
which  is  vital  to  the  whole  future  prosperity  of  Bulgaria. 

The  Quadruple  Entente  is  therefore  justified  in  trying  to  obtain 
from  Serbia,  Kumania,  and  Greece  concessions  which  will  satisfy 
Bulgaria.  Indeed,  as  the  Bulgarian  Minister  in  Kome  has  said, 
we  (the  Allies)  are  fighting  for  the  principle  of  nationality — a 
principle  which  the  Governments  of  the  Balkan  States  have 
always  claimed  to  be  theirs.  Consequently,  it  is  vitally  import¬ 
ant  for  Serbia,  for  Eumania,  for  Greece,  and  for  Bulgaria  that 
we  shall  be  the  victors  in  the  present  struggle.  No  part  of  now 
Serbian  Macedonia,  in  which,  as  Mr.  Kenneth  Ledward  said  in 
this  Eeview  last  month  :  “The  Serbian  Government  is  deliber¬ 
ately  inviting  Bulgarian  intervention  by  the  harsh  and  intolerant 
regime  to  which  Bulgaro-Macedonians  are  being  subjected,”  wdll 
be  of  any  use  to  Serbia  if  the  Austro-Germans  succeed  in  opening 
a  Germanic  corridor  from  the  Danube  to  the  Aegean,  or  to  the 
Bosphorus,  Equally  well,  once  Serbia  were  conquered  or  reduced 
to  a  position  of  absolute  tutelage,  Eumania,  Greece,  and  Bulgaria 
would  be  face  to  face  with  a  danger  which  has  ruined  the 
prosperity  of  Serbia  for  years. 

To  summarise,  and  to  recapitulate,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
arrival  at  an  understanding  with  Bulgaria  and  the  consequent 
re-constitution  of  the  Balkan  League  probably  means  the 
augmentation  of  the  Allied  armies  by  at  least  1,290,000  men,  and 
that  the  armies  composed  of  these  men  would  be  in  a  position 
to  act  in  exactly  the  areas  where  their  presence  would  be  most 
valuable  to  us.  400,000  Bulgarians  would  advance  into  Turkey. 
The  occupation  of  Adrianople,  of  Kirk  Kilisse,  and  of  Uzim 
Kupru  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  This  would  mean 
not  only  that  the  Turkish  land  communications  with  Gallipoli 
would  be  practically  cut  off,  but  it  would  also  result  in  the  creation 
of  a  {)olitical  and  military  situation  at  Constantinople  which  would 
be  entirely  unfavourable  to  a  prolonged  Ottoman  resistance.  At 
least  300,000  Greeks  would  be  available  to  take  part  in  some  other 
campaign— a  campaign  to  be  carried  out  either  in  conjunction 
with  the  Serbians  or  the  Bulgarians  in  Europe  or  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  operation  in  Asia  Minor.  500,000  well-armed  and  well- 
trained  Eunianians  would  probably  cross  the  Austro-Hungarian 
frontier.  By  occupying  Bukovina  and  Transylvania,  they  would 
go  a  long  way  towards  obliterating  the  danger  of  that  Germanic 
attack  upon  Serbia — an  attack  which  is  certainly  possible  as  a 
result  of  the  Germanic  victories  in  Poland. 

Avgust  lOfh,  1915.  H.  Charles  Woods. 
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Poland  has  once  more  in  history  become  a  centre  of  European 
interest.  England  and  France  are  watching  with  anxiety  the 
course  of  events  on  Polish  frontiers ;  whilst  the  other  three  mighty 
Empires — Austria,  Russia,  and  Germany — are  outdoing  each  other 
in  courting  and  flattering  their  common  victim.  For  a  century 
and  a  half  have  the  oppressors  of  Poland  been  ignoring  her  rights, 
and  for  a  century  and  a  half  have  England  and  France  been 
unable  to  challenge  the  Eastern  triumvirate  in  what  would  have 
seemed  a  cause  of  humanity  and  justice.  The  threefold  crime 
appeared  thus  to  have  been  hushed  up  for  ever.  But  fate  and 
circumstances  put  an  end  to  European  indifference  towards  the 
destiny  of  Poland  and  to  the  humiliation  of  what  used  to  be  one 
of  the  most  noble  and  valiant  peoples  in  the  world. 

A  Pole  can  hardly  help  being  now  more  than  ever  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  his  unfortunate  country,  and  regarding  her  future 
from  a  patriotic  point  of  view.  But  it  is  the  European  aspect  of 
the  Polish  question  that  I  intend  to  deal  with  now.  The  r6le  of 
a  free  Poland  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  significance  that  an 
independent  Poland  would  have  for  the  West  of  Europe,  call  for 
special  consideration  at  a  time  when  the  map  of  the  world  seems 
so  easily  to  be  altered  by  means  of  treaties  and  alliances.  And  it 
is  in  connection  with  this  role  of  Poland  that  I  shall  speak  of  her 
history  and  her  people,  and  of  the  country  itself. 

To  all  who  are  not  themselves  Poles,  Poland’s  history  generally 
means  Poland’s  past.  It  is  true  that  Poland  showed  her  national 
individuality  to  the  rest  of  the  w'orld  mainly  in  her  past.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  recent  records  of  Polish  life  have  for  the  most 
part  not  been  known  to  other  nations.  Some  did  not  want  to 
know  them.  Others,  like  the  English,  remained  indifferent,  owing 
probably  partly  to  a  scarcity  of  reliable  information,  and  possibly 
to  a  certain  lack  of  imagination,  and  partly  also  to  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  their  main  interests  elsewhere.  But  just  as  Germany, 
Russia,  and  Austria  are  making  efforts  to  repeal  the  effects  of  their 
attitude  of  utter  disrespect  for  Polish  thought  and  Polish  feelings 
in  order  to  win  Polish  sympathies,  so  is  the  West  of  Europe  going 
to  realise  that  the  attitude  of  indifference  towards  the  aspirations 
of  Polish  people,  and  even  the  present  benevolent  approval  of  the 

(1)  The  bulk  of  this  article  was  written  in  September,  1914,  but  owing  to 
circumstances  its  publication  has  been  delayed. — G.  de  S. 
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prospect  of  a  reunion  of  Poland  under  the  Euesian  rule,  are  but 
signs  of  a  very  short-sighted  policy. 

The  dangers  of  this  policy  are,  no  doubt,  already  beginning  to 
be  felt  in  this  country.  The  possibility  of  new  complications  is 
beginning  to  give  rise  to  apprehension.  The  more  cool-minded 
section  of  the  British  public  is  growing  conscious  of  the  relative 
and  transient  value  of  friendships  and  alliances. 

The  consequences  which  would  follow  an  incorporation  of  all 
the  provinces  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  possibly  of  other 
territories,  into  the  Eussian  Empire,  will  no  doubt  be  taken  into 
consideration  before  an  official  acquiescence  is  given.  An  undue 
expansion  of  Eussia  might  seriously  affect  what  is  termed  the 
“political  balance”  of  Europe.  Germany  and  Austria,  which 
in  that  case  would  become  crushed  and  humiliated,  would 
form  a  weak  centre  between  a  powerful  Eussian  East  and  a 
powerful  Anglo-Latin  West  of  Europe.  The  necessity  of  a 
free  intermediate  State  of  smaller  dimensions,  civilised  yet  with¬ 
out  any  ambitions  of  expansion  or  Welt-PoUtik,  wedged  in 
between  Eussia  and  Germany,  should  seem  fairly  obvious  to  all 
those  who  are  fully  convinced  that  the  rdle  of  Belgium  in  this 
war  was  to  save  Western  Europe  from  the  German  flood. 

Anyone  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  Polish  history  will  admit 
that  if  Poland  had  not  been  robbed  of  her  power  this  war  would 
have  been  neither  necessary  nor  even  possible.  Germany  and 
Austria  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  become  strong  enough 
to  threaten  France  and  England,  nor  would  they  have  had  a 
chance  to  pick  quarrels  with  Eussia.  The  perfidy  of  Frederick 
the  Great  made  the  world  believe  that  his  plan  of  dismembering 
Poland  was  carried  out  merely  with  the  intention  of  stamping  out 
a  seat  of  international  unrest.  Meanwhile,  history  has  proved 
that  the  Polish  question  has  only  become  an  international  problem 
since  the  moment  when  this  dastardly  scheme  was  carried  out. 
Austria  openly  declared  herself  unable  to  manage  her  affairs  with¬ 
out  Polish  co-operation ;  Germany,  to  quote  Treitschke’s  words, 
“though  she  swallowed  the  Poles,  yet  could  not  digest  them”; 
Russia  stained  herself  with  her  brethren’s  blood,  thus  earning  the 
name  of  a  hypocrite  under  the  mantle  of  a  protector  of  Slavs. 

Polish  provinces  are  now  tossed  about.  They  are  changing  hands 
every  few  days.  All  the  three  vast  foreign  armies,  numbering 
upwards  of  ten  millions,  are  concentrated  on  Polish  soil,  fighting 
for  the  possession  of  Polish  land,  trying  to  tear  it  from  each  other’s 
grip.  It  is  now  not  the  Poles  that  can  be  accused  of  having 
started  a  war ;  and,  moreover,  the  bloodiest  in  history.  And  yet 
it  is  the  Poles  who  will  have  to  suffer  for  the  greed  of  the  others. 
The  Polish  nation  will  suffer  terrible  losses,  and  will  be  forced  to 
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make  incalculable  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  an  uncertain  future 
for  their  country. 

One  mourns  for  Belgium,  but  one  is  apt  to  forget  Poland.  It 
is  time,  indeed,  that  England,  who  embarked  on  this  just  war  in 
the  name  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties  and  the  protection  of  the 
weak,  remembered  the  many  violated  treaties  and  the  many 
broken  promises  with  regard  to  Poland.  She  should  also  under¬ 
stand  that  the  integrity  of  Poland  is  not  less  vital  to  British 
interests  than  is  the  integrity  of  Belgium,  as  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  factors  which  led  up  to  this  war.  A  buffer  State  was  needed 
between  Germany  and  France,  and  a  buffer  State  is  needed 
between  Germany  and  Eussia.  Which  of  the  smaller  nations  of 
Central  Europe  could  play  the  role  of  a  barrier  between  such 
potent  empires?  History  and  geography  admit  only  one  answer. 

The  records  of  Poland  afford  ample  evidence  of  her  capacity  as 
a  protector  of  civilisation,  peace,  and  justice.  I  need  mention  but 
a  few  facts.  The  year  1411  brought  to  the  Polish  arms  under 
King  Jagiello  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Knights  of  the  Cross, 
those  notorious  precursors  of  the  present  German  War  Lords, 
who  lived  on  robbery  and  slaughter,  committed  on  the  Old 
Prussians,  their  pagan  Slav  neighbours,  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
The  seventeenth  century  saw  a  complete  humiliation  of  the  Turks 
by  King  Jan  Sobieski.  The  valour  of  Poland  saved  thus,  not 
only  Christian  Europe  from  the  dangers  of  the  Crescent,  but  it 
also  protected  the  heathens  of  the  North  from  devastation  and 
extermination  by  the  followers  of  a  misconceived  idea  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  now,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century,  we  witness  a  repetition  of  the  past.  But 
this  repetition  is  only  partial.  Because,  whilst  Eussia  is  accused 
by  the  Teutons  of  having  threatened  the  civilisation  of  the  world ; 
and  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  the  eyes  of  her  enemies  a 
menace  to  European  peace  and  to  the  progress  of  other  nations— 
Poland  is  compelled  to  play  the  rdle  of  a  silent,  passive,  and 
suffering  spectator. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  King  Casimir 
the  Great  endowed  Jews  with  extensive  privileges,  and 
through  his  marriage  to  a  Jewess  showed  broad-mindedness 
possibly  unique  in  history.  Since  the  days  of  Casimir  the  Jews 
have  enjoyed  in  Poland  a  fuller  liberty  and  a  greater  hospitality 
than  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  Poland  was  the  only  country 
where  Jews  were  allowed  to  retain  their  oldest  customs  and 
traditions.  The  terrors  of  the  Eussian  pogroms  never  threatened 
them  on  Polish  soil.  And  although  in  late  years  the  Polish 
nation  more  than  ever  suffered  from  Jewish  supremacy  in  trade 
and  commerce,  Jewish  property  has  not  once  been  attacked,  the 
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Poles  remaining  indifferent  to  such  hellish  provocations  as,  for 
instance,  the  ritual  murder  propaganda. 

The  period  of  the  Eeformation,  characterised  in  all  other 
countries  of  Europe  by  religious  persecution,  with  all  the  horrors 
of  inquisition,  forcible  conversion,  and  slaughter,  was  marked  in 
Poland  by  great  tolerance  of  all  faiths.  Not  a  single  incident  is 
recorded  which  could  throw  any  doubt  on  the  religious  freedom 
which  in  those  days  prevailed  in  Poland ;  which,  on  the  contrary, 
became  a  refuge  for  all  kinds  of  dissidents  of  the  Eoman  Church. 
Catholic  as  she  and  her  king  were,  the  “Spain  of  the  North”  was 
a  name  that  held  good  only  in  part.  Again,  any  nation  might 
have  prided  herself  on  the  fact  of  having  had  Habeas  Corpus  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

With  regard  to  culture  and  civilisation,  Poland  occupied  a  high 
place  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Polish  schools,  Polish  litera¬ 
ture,  art  and  science  were  familiar  to  all.  The  Polish  Board  of 
Education  was  the  earliest  in  Europe,  having  been  formed  as 
early  as  1772.  Polish  literature,  through  Kochanowski,  reached 
in  the  sixteenth  century  a  level  unsurpassed  until  the  great  triad 
of  poets,  Mickiewicz,  Slowacki,  and  Krasinski  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  about  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  Polish  science  was 
represented  by  the  celebrated  university  of  Cracow,  which  is  the 
oldest  but  one  in  Europe,  and  by  the  works  of  men  like  Copernicus 
and  the  historian  Dlugosz.  Great  geniuses  like  Chopin  in  music 
and  Matejko  in  painting  formed  a  worthy  contribution  of  the 
Polish  nation  to  the  world’s  pageant  of  artists.  Great  orators  and 
preachers  like  Skarga,  who  never  feared  to  rebuke  even  the  King 
in  public,  and  great  statesmen  like  Zamojski,  were  unsurpassed 
in  Europe.  Polish  warriors  and  generals  fought,  not  only  for  the 
liberty  of  their  own  country,  but  also  for  the  freedom  of  other 
nations.  Sobieski  saved  Vienna  and  the  Austrian  Emperor’s 
army  from  the  Turkish  peril.  Kosciusko,  before  having  most 
heroically  but  unsuccessfully  struggled  to  shake  off  the  Eussian 
yoke,  sailed  to  America  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  War  of 
Independence.  So  much  for  Poland’s  past.  What  is  her  present? 

In  order  to  give  any  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  one 
has  to  look  up  the  records  of  the  last  years  of  Polish  history.  It 
need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  true  statements  regarding  Polish 
affairs  were  not  allowed  to  leave  Polish  frontiers.  And  even  the 
peoples  of  the  three  neighbouring  empires  were  kept  in  the  dark 
by  their  authorities.  Their  schools  and  their  Press — those  two 
notoriously  misused  instruments — did  all  they  could  to  conceal,  or 
at  least  minimise,  the  extent  of  the  wrong  which  has  been  con¬ 
tinuously  done  to  the  Polish  nation  by  her  conquerors.  The  Poles 
were  put  before  them  as  an  uncivilised,  uncultured,  and  dangerous 
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people.  In  Germany  the  expression  Polnische  Wirtsdiaft  became 
idiomatic,  embracing  all  those  qualities  which  every  German 
citizen  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  To  the  Kussian  Government  a 
Pole  was  the  equivalent  of  a  rebel. 

Considering  that  this  attitude  towards  Polish  affairs  prevailed 
in  Kussia  and  Germany  for  over  a  hundred  years,  one  is  not  much 
surprised  that  the  rest  of  Europe  had  nearly  forgotten  that 
between  the  three  empires  of  Central  Europe  there  was  to  be 
found  a  people  which  preserved  its  full  individuality.  _Ethno- 
logically,  intellectually,  jocially.  spiritually,  through  their  tem- 
"^faments,  tastes,  aspirations^  ideals,  andUl^tj  but  ^ngt_least, 
through'language  and  religion,  the  Poles  are  a  separate  nation. 
The  national  cliafacleir and  the  national  life  of  the  Poles  differ 
from  those  of  their  Eastern  and  Western  neighbours  to  a  great 
extent  indeed ;  but  in  order  to  understand  this  difference  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  Poland’s  geographical  position,  a  factor  most 
important  in  the  history  of  every  nation.  In  the  case  of  Poland 
this  undoubtedly  has  been  responsible  for  her  greatness,  as  well 
as  for  her  fall,  and  will  in  future  prove  a  sufficient  reason  for 
her  resurrection. 

Poland,  as  her  name  indicates,  is  a  country  of  vast  plains. 
Pole  (pron.  polleh)  is  Polish  for  field.  Though  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  the  soil  is  so  fertile  that  little  husbandry  is  needed, 
and  wheat  can  be  grown  year  after  year  without  any  falling  off 
in  the  crops,  large  spaces  are  nothing  but  sandy  plains  and 
marshes.  Old  pine  forests  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
land.  From  the  top  of  a  small  hillock  one  can  nearly  always 
overlook  many  miles  of  nothing  but  cornfields  and  woods,  which 
at  a  distance  often  make  the  impression  of  waves  of  the  sea.  The 
rivers  that  cut  through  the  land  in  various  directions  are  of  no 
great  importance,  except  the  Vistula,  which  to  the  Pole  is  what 
the  Khine  is  to  the  German  people.  It  has  always  played  a 
prominent  part  in  Poland’s  history,  her  commerce  and  traditions, 
as  is  proved  by  the  many  legends  attached  to  its  name.  Polish 
roads  are  bad  and  scarce.  Towns  are  few  and  far  between. 

These  enormous  plains  are  populated  by  a  Slav  people.  It  is 
true  that  the  expansion  of  nations  and  the  progress  of  civilisation 
have  to  some  extent  obliterated  the  racial  distinctions  of  mankind 
everywhere,  and  that  it  is  thus  impossible  to  speak  of  a  pure 
race  anywhere.  But  Poles  can  claim  more  of  the  Slav  charac¬ 
teristics  than  most  of  the  peoples  of  the  same  race.  Because, 
whilst  the  majority  of  them  have  definite  non-Slav  elements, 
either  in  their  language  or  in  their  origin  or  national  character, 
the  Poles  are  in  every  respect  Slavs,  and  little  but  Slavs.  More¬ 
over,  they  have  retained  their  racial  purity  despite  their  exposed 
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geographical  position,  despite  their  political  inability  to  counter- 
act  foreign  aggressiveness  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
and  despite  their  numerical  inferiority  as  compared  with  their 
powerful  neighbours. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  remember  that  the 
Kussians  have  to  a  great  extent  been  affected  by  the  Mongolian 
element  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  of  Eussia;  that  the 
Bulgarians  are  entirely  of  Mongolian  origin,  and  have  only 
acquired  a  Slav  language ;  that  the  Eoumanians,  though  of  Slav 
origin,  speak  a  Eoman  language,  and  that  the  Czech  upper 
classes  have  become  Germanised. 

Speaking  of  the  Poles,  however,  it  would  be  incorrect  not  to 
state  that  besides  the  Polish  bulk  of  the  population  there  is  in 
Poland  a  certain  number  of  heterogeneous  elements,  such  as  the 
Kussians,  Germans,  and  Jews.  They  are,  however,  mainly  con¬ 
fined  to  towns,  and  form  separate  castes,  the  Poles  being  very 
reluctant  to  mix  with  what  they  consider  alien  blood. 

Though  the  Poles  are  often  erroneously  classed  together  with 
the  Russians  by  people  in  this  country,  their  language,  and  even 
their  religion,  differ  vastly.  Whereas  the  Russian  alphabet  Is 
mainly  of  Greek  origin  (some  letters  having  been  invented  by 
Peter  the  Great),  and  is  therefore  unintelligible  to  most  European 
nations,  Polish  characters  are  Latin.  The  number  of  consonants 
is  considerably  greater  in  Polish,  and  many  of  them  are  similar 
to  some  of  the  specifically  English  sounds.  This  largely  facilitates 
the  acquisition  of  the  English  language  by  Poles.  The  presence 
of  nasal  vowels  in  the  Polish  alphabet  makes  French  an 
easy  language.  Polish  grammar,  with  its  seven  declensions, 
different  for  singular  and  plural,  with  its  still  preserved  dual,  and 
its  gerundium,  makes  Polish  a  very  flexible  language.  This  also 
renders  it  very  difficult  for  foreigners.  Polish  is  a  rich  language, 
owing  to  the  survival  of  many  archaic  words,  and  also  to  the 
strong  influence  of  Latin.  The  latter  has  up  till  now  retained  its 
importance  in  Poland  as  the  language  of  the  Church.  Poles  are 
Roman  Catholic,  whereas  the  Russians,  and  nearly  all  the  other 
Slavs,  belong  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  This  fact  speaks 
plainly  enough  for  itself  to  those  who  are  aware  of  the  rivalry 
between  Rome  and  Byzantium.  No  doubt  the  religious  chasm 
separating  the  Poles  from  the  Russians  in  the  East  and  from  the 
Germans  in  the  West  has  to  a  considerable  extent  helped  them 
to  retain  their  national  individuality.  And  whatever  may  be  said 
against  the  Roman  Church  in  general,  her  powrerful  grip  over 
Poland  has  certainly  served  the  national  aims  of  the  country. 

We  see  thus  that  the  Polish  people  have  little  reason  to  feel 
akin  to  their  neighbours  quite  apart  from  the  political  situation. 
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They  have,  however,  some  features  in  common  with  some  other 
peoples  of  the  same  race ;  for  instance,  in  their  outward  appear¬ 
ance.  Like  all  the  other  northern  Slavs,  Poles,  contrary  to  the 
idea  popular  in  England,  are  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed.  A  typical 
Pole  is  of  medium  height,  slim  and  mobile.  As  compared  witli 
the  industrious  Englishman,  Frenchman,  or  German,  he  strikes 
one  as  being  somewhat  easy-going.  His  temperament  is  a  mixture 
of  passion  and  melancholy  strangely  interwoven.  His  tendency 
to  introspection  is  favoured  by  a  certain  sadness  of  the  Polish 
landscape,  which  becomes  particularly  marked  in  winter,  when 
the  endless  plains  are  covered  with  deep  snow,  here  and  there 
only  contrasted  with  a  dark  forest,  or  interrupted  by  the  thatched 
roofs  of  thinly-scattered  peasant  huts.  Polish  temperament  is 
easily  inflammable.  But  the  inclination  to  drinks,  quarrels,  and 
fights,  typical  for  Old  Poland  as  much  as  for  any  other  country  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  having  in  the  present  but  little  scope, 
has  become  materially  mitigated.  Outbursts  of  passion  which 
characterised  the  everyday  life  of  my  ancestors,  and  which  used 
to  be  the  origin  of  many  a  national  good  and  many  a  national 
evil,  have  become  reduced  to  sporadic  incidents,  merely  supplying 
material  for  journalistic  sensation.  A  considerably  greater  portion 
of  the  nation’s  energy  now  finds  expression  through  other  channels 
than  swords  and  mugs. 

Poland  having  been  derailed  in  the  course  of  her  development, 
and  having  thus  been  unable  to  live  the  healthy  life  of  a  free  and 
independent  nation  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  has 
become  a  political  cripple.  But  although  her  limbs  were  tied, 
her  spirit  remained  free.  And  it  is  this  invincibility  of  her  spirit 
that  has  produced  a  very  astonishing  and  significant  fact  concern¬ 
ing  Polish  life  of  to-day.  This  is  the  tremendous  increase  of  her 
productivity  in  literature,  art,  and  science.  Though  already  in 
her  past  under  the  auspices  of  her  great  political  power  Poland 
had  men  of  the  calibre  I  referred  to  above,  during  the  last  few 
decades  great  national  poets,  novelists,  painters,  sculptors, 
musicians,  and  men  of  science  have  been  turned  out  by  the  nation 
in  numbers  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  population,  as  well  as 
to  the  political,  social,  and  economic  conditions  of  the  country. 
Though  most  of  their  names  are,  unfortunately,  still  quite  un¬ 
known  to  the  bulk  of  people  of  Western  Europe,  their  influence 
on  the  Polish  nation  has  been  most  stimulating,  their  rdle  in 
Poland’s  national  life  most  prominent  and  popular.  With  all 
their  political,  and  even  educational  possibilities  cut  off,  their 
social  and  commercial  movements  suppressed,  Poles  had  a  very 
few  openings  left  for  the  display  of  their  spiritual  and  intellectual 
gifts.  As  the  result  of  the  pitiable  position  of  the  country  the 
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activity  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  spirit  has  mainly  been  directed 
towards  national  problems,  national  sufferings,  and  national 
ideals.  This  is  also  partly  the  reason  why  so  very  little  of  the 
present  Polish  life  has  become  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This,  at  any  rate,  had  given  our  neighbours  a  reason  to  deny  us 
any  right  to  claim  international  interest  and  importance  for  our 
affairs.  We  were  put  to  the  rest  of  Europe  as  a  Chauvinist, 
Jingo,  narrow-minded  and  selfish  nation,  unworthy  of  any  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  wider  world. 

It  remains  a  fact,  however,  that  the  Poles  have  not  given  up 
the  idea  of  preserving  their  national  entity  against  all  odds.  And 
this  applies  to  the  German,  Austrian,  and  Kussian  Poles  alike. 
But  the  different  nature  of  the  three  empires  the  fate  of  which 
Poles  had  to  share  for  these  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  has  of 
necessity  produced  certain  differential  characteristics.  The  life 
of  Galicia,  Posen,  and  Kussian  Poland  shows  some  marked  dis¬ 
tinctions.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Poles  in  the  present  situation  is  no  less  different  in  the  three 
parts  of  their  country.  Faced  with  the  dilemma  of  such  import¬ 
ance  as  that  constituted  by  the  difficulty  of  choosing  between 
Bussia  on  the  one  side  and  Austria  and  Germany  on  the  other, 
Polish  people  have  naturally  considered  the  interests  of  their 
country  first  in  the  light  of  their  past  experiences. 

In  order  to  understand  the  somewhat  complicated  state  of 
affairs  in  Poland  at  the  present  moment  it  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  survey  the  conditions  of  life  in  Galicia,  Posen,  and  Russian 
Poland  separately,  and  to  analyse  the  events  which  directly 
preceded  the  outbreak  of  this  war  in  each  of  these  provinces. 

In  Germany  Polish  culture  was  in  the  greatest  danger.  First, 
on  account  of  the  supreme  efforts  of  the  Prussian  Government  to 
suppress  all  attempts  of  the  Poles  to  preserve  their  national  indi¬ 
viduality.  Schools  were  propagating  Prussian  ideals,  children 
were  punished  for  refusing  to  pray  in  German,  teachers  were 
not  permitted  to  speak  Polish  in  their  homes.  Polish  papers 
were  constantly  censored  and  heavy  fines  imposed  on  their 
editors.  The  Polish  language  was  prohibited  at  public  meetings. 
Polish  landowners  were  forcibly  expropriated.  Then,  the 
machinery  of  German  civilisation  being  more  highly  organised, 
the  chances  of  maintaining  their  national  distinctiveness  for  any 
length  of  time  were  growing  smaller  for  the  Poles,  seeing  that 
they  could  not  reckon  on  any  material  assistance  from  their 
compatriots  across  the  frontier. 

There,  in  Russian  Poland,  things  did  not  look  much  better. 
In  fact,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  miseries  to  which  a  conquered 
nation  is  exposed,  personal  safety  in  Russian  Poland  was  greatly 
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jeopardised.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Polish  population  of 
this  province  felt  their  specific  culture  in  less  danger  on  account 
of  the  lower  level  of  Eussian  civilisation,  the  latter  being  the 
younger  of  the  two. 

In  Galicia  Poles  have  for  the  last  forty  years  enjoyed  freedom 
bordering  on  independence.  Not  only  have  they  received  a  full 
autonomy  like  that  which  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  Irish  under 
Home  Eule,  having  Polish  schools,  Polish  societies,  a  Polish  Diet, 
and  all  the  other  features  of  self-government,  but  even  the 
Austrian  Cabinet  has  two  or  three  Polish  members.  Austria 
previous  to  this  war  assumed  a  very  sympathetic  attitude  towards 
the  formation  of  Polish  regiments,  even  though  it  wms  obvious  that 
these  regiments  might  ultimately  aim  at  independence.  It  cannot 
be  thus  surprising  that  Galicia  w-as  by  all  Poles  regarded  as  an 
oasis  where  the  scanty  remnants  of  their  past  liberty  were  still  to 
be  found.  And  one  cannot  wonder  that  the  Poles  have  regarded 
the  Austrian  Empire  with  other  eyes  than  those  with  which  they 
regarded  Eussia  or  Germany,  whose  haphazard  promises  of  all 
sorts  of  things  stood  in  such  a  marked  contrast  wdth  their  recent 
practices. 

Whilst  the  population  of  Posen  and  that  of  Eussian  Poland 
have  largely  adopted  the  attitude  of  loyal  passivity — this  being 
the  only  possible  one  in  the  present  circumstances — the  Poles 
of  Galicia  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  their  better  fate.  No  doubt,  the  fact  that  fighting  for 
Austria  means  helping  Germany  is  a  bitter  fact,  and  the  Poles 
are  conscious  of  it.  But  they  do  not  consider  their  friendship 
with  Germany  as  such.  Their  intention  is  to  free  Poland  first 
from  the  one  and  then  from  the  other  of  her  enemies.  Austria 
is  but  an  instrument  used  to  this  end. 

How’  far  the  Poles  will  succeed  in  realising  their  plans  is  at 
present  a  matter  as  difficult  to  speculate  on  as  the  issue  of  this 
war  in  general.  One  point  strikes  one,  however,  as  pretty  certain, 
namely,  that  the  old  Polish  Kingdom  will  become  united.  But 
whether  it  will  come  under  the  German  or  Eussian  rule,  whether 
it  will  become  a  third  partner  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  or  whether 
it  will  regain  its  full  and  undivided  liberty  of  the  past,  will  depend, 
not  only  on  the  result  of  the  terrific  contest  of  the  uncountable 
masses  of  Polish  enemies  on  Polish  soil ,  but  also  on  the  conditions 
of  the  great  international  peace  to  come. 

The  Poles  expect  from  this  w'ar  a  definite  improvement  in  their 
national  affairs — be  it  from  the  Germans,  be  it  from  the  Eussians 
— though,  at  the  same  time,  a  real  brotherhood  between  her  and 
these  nations  would  seem  very  unlikely  as  long  as  Poland  is  obliged 
to  play  the  second  fiddle  either  in  the  German  or  in  the  Eussian 
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band.  The  psychology  of  the  Poles  and  their  ideals  are  so  vastly 
different  from  the  psychology  and  the  ideals  of  their  neighbours 
that  a  conciliation  between  them  is  highly  improbable.  Of  the 
Poles  it  is  said  that  they  suck  hatred  towards  the  Germans  with 
their  mothers’  milk.  And  history  has  so  far  not  been  able  to 
prove  one  single  instance  of  any  alliance  between  the  Germans 
and  the  Poles  during  the  thousand  years  of  their  existence. 

The  possibilities  of  a  union  between  Polish  people  and  Eussian 
people  would  be  more  likely  but  for  the  great  difference  between 
the  civilisation  of  the  two  countries.  During  the  revolution  follow¬ 
ing  the  Eusso- Japanese  War,  Poles  wrote  on  their  banners  :  “For 
your  freedom  and  ours !  ’’  This  I  mention  to  prove  that  Poles 
do  not  harbour  any  essentially  hostile  feelings  against  the  Eussian 
people,  and  that  they  discriminate  between  the  nation  and  the 
Government  of  Eussia. 

But  the  time  for  a  better  fate  has  not  come  for  Eussia  yet. 
Whereas  the  civilisation  of  Poland  entitles  her  to  a  modern  form 
of  government  of  which  she  has  proved  herself  capable  in  Galicia, 
she  would  have  to  wait  another  century  or  longer  in  order  to 
obtain  the  same  as  a  Eussian  province.  Indeed,  how  is  it  possible 
for  a  country  like  Eussia,  which  has  not  been  able  to  free  herself 
from  the  bonds  of  absolute  despotism,  to  bestow  upon  a  captured 
province  a  liberal,  autonomous  government?  Even  with  the 
firmest  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  Eussia ’s  desire  to  fulfil  her 
promise,  one  cannot  but  remain  doubtful  as  to  the  extent  of  its 
realisation.  Even  forgetting  the  absence  of  any  precedent  which 
would  strengthen  one’s  faith  in  Eussia’s  w'ords,  one  cannot  avoid 
commenting  on  the  over-estimation  of  her  own  strength  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  dimensions  of  the  task  she  has  taken  on  herself. 
Knowing  human  character,  one  cannot  help  fearing  an  early 
exhaustion  of  the  enthusiasm  and  the  interest  in  this  cause,  just 
because  of  the  unnatural  and  sudden  outburst  in  favour  of  a  new 
idea.  Fighting  the  Germans  and  making  friends  with  the  Poles 
is  certainly  new  to  the  Eussian  people ;  at  any  rate,  as  a  motto  of 
their  government.  As  an  illustration  of  this  I  may  mention  the 
fact  that  up  to  the  last  days  of  European  peace  Polish  Boy  Scouts 
were  not  tolerated  by  the  Eussian  authorities,  whereas  German 
rifle  clubs  enjoyed  full  recognition  throughout  the  Eussian  Empire. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  a  certain  section  of  the  Eussian  Poles  has 
declared  its  confidence  in  Eussia’s  power  and  Eussia’s  goodwill. 
A  certain  number  of  Poles  are  fighting  in  the  Eussian  ranks. 
Those  w’ho  happen  to  be  sent  against  Germany  fight  wTth  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Those  compelled  to  face  Austria  are  compelled  to  face 
their  brethren  who  fight  on  the  other  side. 

The  division  of  Polish  people  is  but  typical  of  the  present 
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chaos,  which  arose  from  the  unique  political  situation  of  then- 
country,  and,  as  was  easy  to  predict,  followed  inevitably  on  a 
Husso-German  rupture. 

If  the  chances  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Polish  question 
by  Kussia  are  small,  those  of  a  settlement  by  Germany  are  smaller 
still.  It  is  true  that  under  a  German  regime  what  is  under¬ 
stood  by  civilisation  would  spread  in  Poland  with  enormous 
rapidity.  The  economical  level  of  the  country  would  very  likely 
rise  much  higher  than  is  ever  possible  under  Russian  rule.  At 
least,  such  w'as  the  effect  of  German  management  in  Posen. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Prussians  would 
keep  their  word  with  regard  to  any  liberties  promised  to  the  new 
province,  the  capture  of  which  would,  moreover,  have  cost  them 
very  dearly.  Being  aw^are  of  the  menace  which  the  present  small 
numbers  of  Poles  in  Prussia  presented  to  the  German  trade; 
considering  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Polish  population  as  compared 
with  the  German ;  and  taking  into  consideration  the  danger  of 
Polish  colonisation  in  Westphalia  and  on  the  Rhine,  Germany  is 
not  likely  to  add  some  fifteen  or  tw’enty  millions  of  the  same 
element  to  the  other  three  without  taking  radical  steps  to  ensure 
her  own  supremacy.  This  w'ould,  no  doubt,  lead  to  a  new 
European  complication. 

If  the  Western  nations  have  a  strong  desire  to  maintain  peace 
in  Europe,  and  are  sincere  in  making  the  freedom  of  all  nations 
their  battle-cry,  then  one  of  the  points  they  are  fighting  for  must 
be  an  independent  Poland.  A  united  Poland  without  independ¬ 
ence  would  be  a  half -measure  only,  and  as  such  doomed  to 
failure.  A  free  Poland,  whose  freedom  and  neutrality  were 
guaranteed  by  all  Eurojjean  Powers,  would  become  one  of  the 
most  powerful  factors  of  international  peace  by  maintaining  the 
political  balance  in  the  East — where  the  whole 'trouble  has  now 
taken  its  origin — as  well  as  in  the  West  of  Europe.  And  in  order 
to  ensure  this  and  to  prevent  all  intrigues,  neither  a  Russian  nor 
a  German,  but  an  English  prince,  ought  to  be  crowned  King  of 
Poland  and  reside  in  Warsaw.  As  to  his  popularity  there  would 
be  not  the  slightest  doubt,  in  view  of  the  great  admiration  of 
Polish  people  for  England  and  her  liberal  rule. 

The  appearance  of  Turkey  on  the  stage  of  the  European  War 
suggests  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  the  Tsar’s  troops 
as  an  ample  compensation  to  Russia  for  the  help  given  to  her 
Allies,  and  for  renouncing  her  rights  to  Poland.  For  Russia  an 
important  port  in  the  Mediterranean  would  undoubtedly  be  of 
more  value  than  the  acquisition  of  still  more  land  in  Central 
Europe.  For  Poland  her  independence  would  mean  a  full 
realisation  of  her  one  dream,  one  desire,  one  aim. 
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My  first  definite  impressions  of  Russia  were  gathered  in  the 
summer  of  1882,  when  I  made  what  may  he  called  the  grand 
tour,  including  the  two  capitals,  the  Nijni  Novgorod  fair,  Warsaw', 
Odessa,  a  five  days’  sail  down  the  Volga,  the  steppes  of  the  Don, 
Voronej  in  the  centre,  half  a  dozen  towns  in  the  Crimea  and 
the  Black  Sea,  and  a  number  of  riverine  cities  such  as  Kazan, 
Samara,  Saratov,  Tsaritsin,  Rostov,  &c.  This  trip  was  made 
alone,  and  practically  without  any  baggage,  in  order  to  facilitate 
movements  in  a  primitive  land  and  to  mix  unencumbered  with 
all  classes  at  a  moment’s  notice ;  also  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
tips  and  wheeled  conveyances,  to  pig  away  in  native  inns  (where 
there  is  even  now  scarcely  any  washing  accommodation,  and 
where  each  sheet,  towel,  and  pillow-case  is  regarded  as  a  luxury 
to  be  paid  for  extra) ;  and  in  order  to  feel  free  and  light-hearted 
in  the  sense  of  having  nothing  to  lose. 

Compared  with  the  present  moment,  when  of  course  Britishers 
must  be  at  a  decided  premium  in  Russian  minds  as  compared 
with  Germans,  Russia  was  not  then  particularly  inclined  to 
extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  solitary  English  tourist.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Czar  Alexander  II.  had  only  recently  been  assas¬ 
sinated,  and  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  silent  and  gloomy  sus¬ 
picion  in  the  land,  more  especially  at  the  capital ;  in  the  next 
place,  apart  from  Nihilist  troubles,  Bismarck  was  engaged  in  his 
complicated  manoeuvres,  setting  both  France  and  Austria  against 
Italy  and  thus  fishing  for  the  Italian  alliance  as  the  friend  of 
her  protector  and  honest  broker,  Germany ;  accentuating  the 
differences  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  more  especially  in 
reference  to  the  Afghanistan  question ;  and,  in  a  word,  sowing 
dissension  everywhere  in  order  that  Germany  could  reap  any 
little  political  harvest  that  might  crop  up  here,  there,  or  any¬ 
where.  Then,  again,  the  Russians  seemed  to  take  an  unexpected 
not  to  say  a  generous  interest  in  Irish  dissensions  and  in  Parnell’s 
sufferings  from  English  “tyranny,”  a  mischievous  “culture”  also 
carefully  propagated  by  the  Bismarckian  reptile  press. 

I  rarely  met  with  any  western  travellers  except  submissive  and 
timid  commercial  Germans ;  the  time  being  out  of  joint,  even 
these  did  not  seem  to  feel  very  comfortable  in  the  land,  and  they 
were  never  tired  of  impressing  upon  me  the  importance  of  das 
Maid  zuhnltcn  (keeping  your  mouth  shut).  However,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  I  had  entered  Russia  with  the  then  regulation 
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English  mind  prejudiced  against  tyranny,  dirt,  dishonesty,  and 
spying,  I  found  as  the  final  result  of  my  six  weeks’  travel  that 
I  had  enjoyed  myself  very  much ;  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
were  kind-hearted,  brotherly,  and  obliging,  not  only  among  them¬ 
selves  but  towards  strangers  too ;  that  the  railways,  though  slow, 
were — especially  in  the  refreshment  arrangements — exceedingly 
comfortable,  and  the  railway  officials  equally  calm  and  polite  to 
all  classes ;  that  the  small  minority  of  well-educated  people 
were  agreeable  to  talk  to  and  argue  with ;  not  at  all  impatient, 
prejudiced,  or  dictatorial ;  and  that  even  the  high  officials  were 
disposed,  so  long  as  not  criticised  or  reproached,  to  waive  strict 
rules  to  oblige  a  foreigner — for  instance,  notwithstanding  that  the 
British  Consul  said  it  was  impossible,  in  a  few  minutes’  inter¬ 
view  I  induced  the  Governor-General  of  Odessa  to  let  me  depart 
within  a  few  hours  of  my  arrival  instead  of  complying  with  the 
three-day s-for-inquiry  rule  then  in  vogue. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  Russian  character — I  speak  of  the 
masses,  for  the  classes  are  not  unlike  those  of  other  countries, 
i.e.,  somewhat  loose  and  cynical — is  the  presence  of  “soul.”  The 
character  is  genuinely  religious,  and  no  one  is  ashamed  of  his 
or  her  religion,  even  though  the  intellectuals  may  qualify  their 
belief  with  the  conviction  that  anyhow  it  is  politically  useful. 
Few  Russians  omit  to  cross  themselves  when  they  pass  a  church 
or  chapel.  No  one  sits  down  even  for  a  moment  in  a  church, 
though  a  few  stray  seats  are  provided  for  the  infirm.  There  is  nn 
easy  coming  and  going  all  the  time  service  is  going  on,  but  there 
is  no  levity  and  no  lack  of  genuine  devotion.  It  is  true  that  the 
huge  majority  of  common  folk  are  slenderly  instructed,  if  in¬ 
structed  at  all,  and  this  was,  of  course,  more  so  in  1882  than  it  is 
now.  Every  kindness  or  good-natured  act  of  a  Russian  seems  in 
an  indefinable  sort  of  way  to  come  from  spontaneous  Christian 
impulse,  and  to  be  in  no  way  associated  with  patronising  con¬ 
descension  or  national  pride.  Hospitality  is  extravagant,  not  to 
say  wasteful.  I  cannot  recall  any  self-assertive  or  boastful  Rus¬ 
sians  ;  no  doubt  they  exist,  but  it  is  not  a  national  characteristic 
to  be  so.  I  hope  I  am  not  myself  self-assertive  and  boastful  in 
saying  that  the  Russians  display  more  than  any  other  European 
nation  our  own  best  qualities,  and  possess  a  character  that  is 
naturally  in  sympathy  with  our  own.  The  instinct  of  sporting 
fair  play  is  not  there,  because  liberty  is  only  just  being  born  ;  but 
the  instinct  of  kindness  and  sj’mpathy  is  always  there.  They 
possess  their  full  share  of  defects,  but  those  defects  differ  from 
our  own.  They  are  not  suspicious  and  taciturn  unless  driven  to 
it  by  political  trouble  and  fear  of  the  secret  police ;  not  con¬ 
temptuous  of  foreign  ways,  not  haughty  or  exclusive  in  their 
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treatment  of  subject  races.  They  are  really  much  more  demo¬ 
cratic  than  we  are,  for  all  ranks,  though  careless  and  indifferent, 
seem  to  have  a  brotherly  feeling  one  towards  the  other;  and 
snobbishness  in  all  its  senses  seems  to  be  non-existent.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  slovenliness  and  improvidence  they  may  give  us 
“points”;  they  are,  I  repeat  it,  extravagantly  hospitable  and 
often  embarrassingly  kind.  Their  average  physique — I  speak  of 
the  outdoor  classes  chiefly — is  decidedly  better  than  ours,  and 
unquestionably  they  have  better  teeth. 

In  1903  I  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  metropolis,  some  of  the 
imperial  villages  near  it,  and  some  of  the  watering-places  in  the 
vicinity;  this  time  I  was  not  alone,  and  had  reasonable  baggage 
wherewith  to  recommend  myself.  The  out-of-date  old  horse- 
trams  of  1882  were  still  running,  and  though  there  were  sonrie 
extensions  and  improvements,  the  great  city  had  by  no  means 
kept  pace  with  the  great  German  cities.  Government  had  taken 
over  the  liquor  business,  and  the  vice  of  drunkenness  was  as  bad 
as  ever,  if  not  worse.  The  first  through  trains  to  the  Far  East 
were  beginning  to  run  regularly.  General  Bobrikoff  was  at  the 
height  of  his  power  in  Finland,  where  the  anti-Eussian  feeling 
was  in  consequence  going  particularly  strong.  The  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  was  already  more  than  a  year  old ;  there  were 
naggings  going  on  about  Russia’s  quitting  Manchuria,  and  there 
was  consequently  no  particular  reason  why  British  tourists  should 
receive  a  warm  welcome  in  Russia.  But  we  were  impressed  once 
more  by  the  general  kindliness  of  the  common  people  and  the 
fraternal  good-fellowship  that  seemed  to  be  universal  between 
officers  and  soldiers,  servants  and  served. 

Hitherto  the  approaches  to  Russia  had  been  (1)  by  way  of 
Granitsa  (near  Cracow)  and  (2)  via  Finland.  Despite  the  warn¬ 
ings  of  the  Germans  in  Dantzig  that  it  was  “not  safe  to  venture 
into  Russia  now,”  we  travelled  in  1907  direct  from  Marienburg 
to  Warsaw  vid  Illow'o,  Mlawa,  Novo-Georgievsk,  and  other  places 
which  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  present  war.  I  was  par¬ 
ticularly  struck  by  the  sunken  fortifications  of  the  last-named 
place.  Poland  as  we  saw  it  in  the  summer-time  seemed  a  very 
prosperous  and  well-cultivated  country,  a  lively  contrast  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  Russian  plain,  which  is  mostly  flat  and  dismal, 
though  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Voronej  and  Novgorod  (Old)  I 
passed  through  tracts  of  rich,  smiling,  and  picturesque  country. 
Warsaw  had  vastly  improved  since  I  saw  it  in  1882,  and  the  new 
electric  tramway  was  just  being  laid  all  over  the  city.  Of  course, 
things  have  again  vastly  advanced  since  1907.  In  1882  I  stayed 
at  a  purely  native  inn  called  the  Slavyanskaya  Gostinitsa,  but 
in  1907  I  was  surprised  to  find  in  the  Hotel  Bristol  one  of  the 
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finest  in  Europe ;  management  purely  Polish.  Despite  the 
modern  magnificence  of  Warsaw,  it  would  probably  pay  the 
Russians  best  to  make  the  wdiole  population  trek,  remove  all 
valuables,  blow  the  whole  place  up,  destroy  all  machinery gas 
mains,  water  supply,  &c.,  &c.,  and  set  fire  to  every  single  house 
systematically  rather  than  let  the  Polish  capital  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans  to  crow  over  as  a  wintering  depot.  The 
expense  of  rebuilding  would  be  small  as  compared  with  the  war 
contribution  the  grasping  Germans  would  levy  on  an  uninjured 
city  and  the  expense  of  preparing  armies  for  another  year’s  cam¬ 
paign  on  more  arduous  lines ;  besides,  the  German  and  Austrian 
armies  would  find  no  temiwrary  pied-a-terre  in  a  ruined  city,  and 
could  be  harassed  during  their  inevitable  retreat.  If  the  city  were 
left  at  their  disposal  as  a  rest-shelter,  winter  quarters,  and  re¬ 
cruiting  depot,  the  enemy  would  be  able  to  garner  in  provisions 
and  stock  from  the  rich  country  around,  and  establish  themselves 
more  or  less  definitely  with  the  aid  of  a  comparatively  small 
occupying  force,  not  to  mention  the  satisfaction  of  crowning  one 
or  other  of  their  candidates  as  King  of  Poland.  However,  these 
are  military  considerations,  and  I  simply  cite  the  century-old 
precedent  of  Moscow  from  an  historical  point  of  view. 

Our  last  visit  to  Russia  was  last  year  by  way  of  the  Kiel  Canal 
route,  and  it  was  timed  so  as  to  enable  us  to  witness  the  arrival 
of  President  Poincar^.  It  was  perfectly  manifest  from  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  all  classes  in  and  around  the  metropolis  that,  so  far  as  the 
man  in  the  street  was  concerned,  no  one  in  the  faintest  degree 
had  up  to  the  middle  of  July  any  inkling  of  the  approaching  war; 
so  much  so  that  the  imminent  French  visit  seemed  to  be  viewed 
with  little  enthusiasm  in  the  degree  that  its  political  importance 
was  concerned.  Meanwhile  there  was  opportunity  for  a  few  days 
to  examine  the  city  and  suburbs  in  perfect  peace  time,  and  note 
the  extraordinary  effect  of  the  recently  developed  electric  tram¬ 
ways  in  giving  an  impetus  to  all  local  activities  and  developments. 
On  the  18th  w^e  went  to  inspect  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
President’s  comfort  at  Peterhof,  a  charming  but  modest  and 
simple  imperial  residence  which  had  just  been  re-washed  and  re¬ 
painted  for  the  occasion ;  the  gardens  were  open  to  anyone  who 
chose  to  walk  in,  and  even  the  apartments  were  visible  by  tourists 
until  the  repairs  necessitated  a  partial  closing.  This  easy-going 
state  of  affairs  could  hardly  have  existed  even  in  exclusive  high 
quarters  had  war  really  been  in  the  air.  Arriving  at  the  station 
on  our  way  back  from  Peterhof,  we  were  astonished  to  find  that 
no  trams  were  running  ;  the  izvoschtschiks  or  cabmen  were  doing 
a  roaring  trade  at  exorbitant  prices,  and  were  in  high  good  humour 

(1)  This  pappr  wns  written  some  d.nys  before  the  fall  of  Warsaw. 
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at  their  unexpected  opportunity ;  our  own  jarvey  assured  us  that 
there  would  not  be  a  single  tram  in  the  whole  city  next  day.  No 
one  seemed  to  know  what  it  was  all  about,  but  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  workmen  at  the  Putiloff  arms  and  munition  factory  had 
suddenly  gone  on  strike,  and  the  tram  strike  was  sympathetic. 
Later  on  it  turned  out  that  secret  German  agitators  had  en¬ 
gineered  the  whole  business,  partly  with  the  specific  object  of 
interfering  with  ammunition  supplies,  and  partly  in  order  that 
President  Poincare  on  his  arrival  might  be  unfavourably  impressed 
by  the  disturbed  popular  conditions.  For  several  days  traffic  was 
disorganised,  and  the  necessity  of  stopping  further  strike  mischief 
led  to  police  measures  which  produced  a  feeling  of  resentment  and 
uneasiness  throughout  the  capital.  Meanwhile,  we  took  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  Cronstadt,  Eeval,  Riga,  Pskov,  Staraia 
Pvussa,  Novgorod,  and  other  interesting  places  within  a  two 
hundred-mile  radius  of  the  capital.  It  w-as  at  Riga  that  we  first 
heard  distinct  rumours  of  war,  but  as  a  large  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  here  (Germans,  Letts,  Jews,  Esthonians)  is  only  Russian 
in  a  qualified  sense,  popular  enthusiasm  in  any  direction  was  not 
in  great  evidence  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  all  the  inland  places 
mentioned,  up  to  the  Volkhovo  junction  on  the  Moscow  line,  a 
wonderful  wave  of  quiet  religious  feeling  seemed  to  have  sw’ept 
over  the  pure  Russian  populations,  and  to  have  instantaneously 
transfixed  the  imagination.  There  was  no  official  preaching  or 
driving  anywhere ;  the  people  themselves  seem  to  have  come  to 
the  sudden  conclusion  that  Holy  Russia  and  Slavdom  generally 
were  in  grave  danger  at  the  hands  of  a  cunning  and  unscrupulous 
foe  who  was  plotting  Russia’s  downfall.  No  hostility  was  any¬ 
where  shown  to  individual  foreigners,  not  even  to  Germans ;  nor 
was  any  particular  enthusiasm  shown  towards  individual  foreigners 
belonging  to  nations  supposed  to  be  or  likely  to  be  allied  or 
friendly.  The  entire  populations  everywhere  behaved  with  infinite 
dignity.  No  trace  whatever  of  either  army  or  navy  mobilisation 
was  to  be  noticed,  or  wms  even  hinted  at,  until  the  evening  of  the 
27th  July,  when  a  young  official  Russian  at  Riga  told  me  “some¬ 
thing  had  occurred  which  might  call  for  his  mobilisation  that  very 
night.”  On  the  28th  some  Jews  on  the  Riga  Exchange  said,  in 
reply  to  my  question,  “What  news?”  that  it  was  undoubtedly 
“War”;  and  this  was,  in  fact,  on  the  very  day  Austria,  had 
declared  war  on  Serbia.  It  was  during  the  next  week  that  w’e 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  calm  energy — without  fuss 
or  hysterics — with  which  the  whole  of  Russia,  as  it  appeared 
from  the  newspapers,  seemed  to  be  spontaneously  moving  on  the 
lines  of  the  towns  under  our  own  eyes.  The  curious  thing  is  that 
.\ustria-Hungary  wms  scarcely  even  mentioned  by  anybody ;  il 
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seemed  to  be  instinctively  felt  that  the  mean  and  treacherous 
enemy  was  Germany  and  Germany  alone,  and  that  now  or  never 
the  whole  Eussian  people  must  rise  in  a  body  to  defend  Slavdom. 

Some  weeks  were  spent  in  Finland  after  warlike  operations 
ha-d  really  commenced,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  observe  the  changed 
demeanour  of  the  Finns  as  compared  with  that  of  the  year  1903 
under  the  Bob rikoff*  The  Finns  are  in  no  way  warlike, 

nor  are  they  in  any  way  disloyal  to  Eussia  so  long  as  the  terms 
of  their  original  compact  are  adhered  to,  giving  them  self-govern¬ 
ment.  The  present  arrangement,  under  which  there  is  no  Finnish 
army  at  all,  but  Finland  contributes  an  annual  sum  in  lieu  of 
furnishing  imperial  troops,  seems  to  work  very  well,  and  the 
Eussian  soldiers  quartered  in  various  Finnish  towns  as  garrisons 
keep  very  much  to  themselves,  and  in  any  case  are  very  good- 
natured  and  inoffensive  when  on  leave  in  the  streets.  The  popular 
trade  sympathies  are  with  the  Germans,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  most  of  the  trade  is  German ;  but  the  Finnish  people  have 
no  desire  whatever  to  be  included  in  German  Kultur.  The 
Swedish  uneasiness  as  to  Eussian  designs,  which  we  inquired  into 
during  several  w'eeks’  stay  in  that  country,  is  largely  based  on 
an  imagination  ingeniously  excited  by  ubiquitous  German  in¬ 
trigue,  and  the  Swedes,  like  the  Finns,  are  commercially  bound 
to  Germany  more  than  to  Eussia.  Our  last  days  in  the  Eussian 
capital,  when  war  really  had  broken  out,  were  very  remarkable; 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  Czar  became  a  popular  hero,  and 
even  the  police  fraternised  with  the  people.  Not  a  German  was 
insulted  or  injured  till  news  came  of  the  cowardly  attack  of  the 
Berlin  mob  upon  the  retiring  Eussian  Ambassador.  This  was  too 
much  for  the  charitably  disposed  Petrogradites,  who  set  to  work 
at  once  to  wreck  the  German  Embassy — a  spectacle  I  must  say 
I  witnessed  with  infinite  pleasure.  This  was  a  purely  popular  act, 
in  no  way  incited  by  the  authorities,  who,  however,  wisely  re¬ 
frained  from  directing  the  police  to  use  the  nagaika  on  this  one 
“holy  ”  occasion.  A  few  German  shop-windows  were  broken,  too, 
but  not  very  many.  E.  H.  Parker. 
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FouR-AND-THiETY  years  ago  a  group  of  sentimental  Americans, 
headed  by  Mr.  James  G-.  Blaine,  then  United  States  Secretary 
of  State,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  permanent  Pan-American  Con¬ 
federation,  formed  of  the  twenty  different  Sovereign  Latin 
Republics  of  South  and  Central  America  and  the  United  States, 
as  the  accepted  hegemonic  authority.  This  happy  and  harmonious 
Association  purposed  to  devote  itself  to  the  task  of  regenerat¬ 
ing  the  smaller  Republics  and  their  Governments — morally, 
financially,  and  commercially — especially  commercially,  and  for 
the  practical  furtherance  of  this  movement  all  were  to  contribute 
to  the  common  expenses  according  to  the  sizes  of  their  respective 
populations. 

The  idea  was  not  new.  The  celebrated  Simon  de  Bolivar — the 
“Liberator” — had  attempted  in  1826  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  congress  formed  of  the  different  States,  wdth  headquarters  at 
Panama,  then  part  of  Colombia.  Mexico  became  the  next  to 
follow — both  in  1839  and  1840 — with  a  similar  effort;  Bolivia, 
Chile,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  the  then  existing  State  of  New  Granada 
“conferred”  by  invitation  in  1847  and  1848,  while  three  out  of 
the  same  five  States  again  met  for  the  same  purpose  in  1856.  All 
failed  to  arrive  at  any  permanent  understanding,  or  in  any  way 
to  improve  their  mutual  relations.  But  yet  a  further  effort  was 
made  in  1880,  when  Colombia — itself  one  of  the  Federation  of 
South  American  States,  which  had  split  asunder — sent  out  invita¬ 
tions  to  all  the  other  Latin-American  Governments  to  hold  a 
congress  in  the  following  year.  The  assembly  took  place,  the 
proceedings  resulting  in  the  customary  contracts — scraps  of 
paper — binding  the  various  Republics  to  live  in  amity  one  with 
another,  to  exchange  commerce  and  trade,  and  to  confer  upon 
any  questions  which  might  arise  affecting  their  common  interests. 
Before  the  ink  was  dry  upon  these  solemn  agreements,  several 
of  the  signatories  were  either  preparing  to  launch,  or  to  defend, 
attack,  or  again  were  in  the  actual  throes  of  internal  revolution. 

Undeterred,  however,  by  the  sorrowful  spectacle  presented,  or 
by  the  succession  of  failures  which  had  hitherto  attended  all 
attempts  to  bring  the  smaller  Republics  to  a  common  under¬ 
standing,  Mr.  Secretary  Blaine,  in  1881,  issued  cordial  invitations 
to  an  assembly  upon  the  free  soil  of  the  United  States,  where, 
under  the  powerful  tutelage  of  their  “  Big  Brother,”  it  was  hoped 
and  believed  that  the  convocation  of  smaller  States  might  be 
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instructed  how  to  love  and  trust  one  another.  The  idea— 
ecstatically  endorsed  by  the  arch-tyrant  of  Venezuela,  Guzman 
Blanco,  as  “so  transcendental,  elevated,  far-seeing,  and  practical” 
— met  with  no  better  result  than  the  several  earlier  attempts; 
indeed,  it  failed  to  attain  as  much,  since,  perceiving  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  Latin  States  at  that  moment  were  either 
actually  at  w’ar  or  upon  the  verge  of  it,  Mr.  Blaine  very  discreetly 
withdrew  his  invitations,  and  the  first  Pan-American  Conference 
called  by  the  United  States  Government  was  cancelled. 

Still,  hope  of  ultimate  success  was  not  abandoned.  President 
Cleveland,  in  1888,  approved  a  law  of  Congress  authorising  him 
to  invite  the  Latin-American  Governments  to  a  conference  in 
Washington  in  the  following  year.  That  assembly  was  held  in 
the  month  of  October.  The  proceedings  proved  quite  orderly, 
and  even  practical  in  many  respects.  Numerous  agreements  were 
discussed  and  completed  regarding  communications,  customs  regu¬ 
lations,  sanitary  arrangements,  international  law,  and  like  sub¬ 
jects.  Indeed,  the  congress  proved  so  harmonious  that  before  the 
gathering  dispersed  arrangements  for  the  holding  of  its  successor 
were  completed,  the  City  of  Mexico  being  selected  as  the 
rendezvous  for  the  Second  Pan-American  Conference,  dated  to 
take  place  in  October  of  1901. 

The  only  notable  absentee  on  this  occasion  wms  the  Venezuelan 
representative.  President  Cipriano  Castro,  who  then  mled  the 
destinies  of  that  much-distressed  country  :  he  had  rejected  the 
invitation  of  the  United  States  with  contumely. 

The  Second  Conference  wms  followed  by  a  Third,  which 
assembled  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  in  1906.  The  then  United  States 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Elihu  Boot,  who  had  long  before  given 
his  official  blessing  to  these  periodical  gatherings,  was  present  on 
the  occasion.  He  had  created  a  great  impression  by  arriving  at 
Bio,  after  having  circumnavigated  the  South  American  continent, 
like  a  second  Christopher  Columbus,  in  a  United  States  warship. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  this  effective,  if  some¬ 
what  extravagant,  mode  of  dispatching  United  States  diplomatic 
and  consular  representatives  to  their  destinations  is  much  in 
favour  still,  contrasting  strikingly  with  the  methods  usually 
adopted  by  Great  Britain,  whose  consular  representatives  have 
been  known  to  sneak  into  their  offices  at  unusual  hours  of  the 
morning,  unheralded  and  unheeded  by  the  rest  of  the  community, 
and  with  none  but  a  few  casual  niggers,  lounging  on  the  quayside, 
to  greet  them. 

The  1906  Conference  did  not  prove  quite  so  concordant  as  its 
immediate  predecessor.  There  were  not  wanting  signs  that  the 
smaller  States  of  Latin  America  were  already  becoming  weary  of 
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the  proceedings,  which  promised  to  result  a  great  deal  more 
usefully  for  the  United  States  than  for  the  rest  of  the  participants  ; 
while  the  more  impecunious  among  the  Latin  Governments  were 
counting  up  the  costs  wdth  some  misgivings.  It  was  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  Fourth  International  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires, 
in  1910,  that  one  of  the  Delegates,  Senor  A.  Lugo,  hailing  from 
Dominica,  expressed  the  disconcerting  opinion  that  “the  whole 
proceedings  appeared  to  him  to  be  absolutely  futile.” 

Nevertheless  fresh  preparations  upon  an  elaborate  scale  were 
made  in  the  month  of  May  last  to  lure  the  Latin-Anierican 
Kepublics  to  take  part  in  a  further  Conference — once  again  held 
at  Washington — and  whereat  a  number  of  essential  proposals  were 
submitted.  The  energetic  move  made  by  United  States  officials 
in  inviting  Latin- American  representatives  to  meet  at  Washington 
was  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  disappointment  occasioned  by 
the  postponement  of  the  Fifth  Pan-American  Conference,  which 
had  been  summoned  to  assemble  at  Santiago  de  Chile  last  October 
(1914),  but  which  the  Government  of  Chile  had  finally  overruled 
when  war  broke  out  in  Europe. 

Among  the  propositions  which  were  discussed  at  the  Pan- 
American  Financial  Conference  (May  24th — 29th)  the  principal 
—so  far  as  British  interests  are  concerned — seems  to  have  been 
one  designed  to  throw  over  further  financial  aid  from  Great 
Britain  and,  for  the  future,  to  adopt  that  of  United  States  origin. 
The  innovation  had  already  been  introduced.  A  few  days  before 
a  new  Argentine  loan  for  £10,000,000  (part  of  a  total  of 
116,000,000),  w'hich  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have 
been  offered  on  the  London  market,  was  made  the  joint  enter¬ 
prise  of  London  and  New  York.  Thus  had  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  been  inserted.  The  ultimate  effect  will  follow.  In  a  word, 
the  Conference  was  frankly  “anti-British”  and  pre-eminently 
“pro-American.” 

In  these  circumstances  it  may  be  profitable  to  pass  in  review 
ihree  different  aspects  of  the  assembly,  so  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  form  some  idea — firstly,  of  the  chances  possessed  by  the  United 
States  authorities  of  carrying  their  plans  to  a  successful  issue ; 
secondly,  of  the  consequences  which  that  success  would  produce 
upon  British  interests  in  Latin- America ;  thirdly,  how  far  the 
smaller  States  concerned  will  be  likely  to  lend  co-operation. 

That  North  American  financiers  should  desire  to  become  the 
exclusive  bankers,  while  the  politicians  should  act  as  the  keepers 
of  the  conscience,  of  the  Latin- Americans,  is  comprehensible. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  earlier  rebuffs  met  with  when  sub¬ 
mitting  their  financial  proposals  to  the  smaller  sister  States,  New 
York  interests  still  profess  to  believe  that  persistency,  combined 
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with  judicious  diplomatic  pressure,  must,  in  the  long  run,  succeed. 
Yet  it  is  odd  that  this  conviction  should  prevail,  and  that  shrewd 
American  business  men  should  suppose  that  those  who  hold  the 
purse-strings  should  necessarily  control  the  fighting  resources  of 
their  creditors.  Apart  from  evidence  to  the  contrary  that  the 
present  European  War  affords,  there  is  the  impressive  example 
provided  by  the  neighbouring  State  of  Mexico,  that  unhappy  and 
still  violently-convulsed  country  having  been  enabled  to  carry  on 
four  years’  unceasing  revolution  practically  independent  of 
financial  assistance  from  any  foreign  country. 

Serious  writers  on  the  question  of  the  w'orld’s  peace  have 
hitherto  sought  to  prove  that  the  wide-spread  holding  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  international  paper  securities  must  exercise 
a  powerful,  if  silent,  influence  against  war.  That  ownership,  they 
argue,  must  always  have  a  conservative  effect,  for  since  great 
conflicts  disturb  all  values,  destroy  wealth  wholesale,  and  cripple 
Governments  and  corporations  financially,  it  is  clearly  against  the 
interests  of  the  vast  anonymous  ownership  of  a  large  part  of  the 
world’s  wealth  that  peace  should  be  broken  and  the  hungry  dogs 
of  war  let  loose. 

Yet  we  have  seen  within  the  past  year  responsible  statesmen, 
who  guide  the  destinies  of  great  nations,  ignoring  the  influence 
boasted  of  and  flouting  the  enormously  powerful  body  of  public 
opinion  which  wms  supposed  to  be  able  to  withhold  them  from 
committing  the  incredible  folly  of  a  world  war.  Nay,  more.  We 
have  witnessed  the  people  themselves  endorsing  the  policy  adopted. 
If  this  can  happen  in  sober  Europe,  how  much  more  readily 
could  it  take  place  in  Latin- America,  where  “responsible  states¬ 
men  ’’  are  rarely  permitted  to  remain  sufficiently  long  in  office 
to  make  felt  their  influence  for  good. 

But  the  North  American  attempt  to  secure  the  financial  control 
of  the  Latin  States  betrays  some  other  foundation  than  that  of 
altruism.  Our  transatlantic  cousins  have  always  looked  with  the 
green  eye  of  jealousy  upon  the  predominant  position  held  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world.  The  desire  to 
finance  the  smaller  States  of  America  had  found  expression  in 
many  Presidential  addresses,  even  before  the  days  of  Mr.  Taft. 
But  it  was  that  distinguished  jurist  who  first  adopted  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  American  banks  throughout  Latin-America  as  “a 
plank  in  the  political  platform.”  In  his  Congressional  Message 
of  November,  1909,  Mr.  Taft  spoke  of  the  prospective  organisation 
of  a  large  American  bank  to  operate  in  Latin- American  countries. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  the  indefatigable  American  Minister  to 
Argentina,  had  previously  predicted  the  establishment  of  the 
“Bank  of  North  America,”  in  Buenos  Aires.  He  declared  that 
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the  institution,  when  established,  “would  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  would  not  seek  to  shake  the  position  of  their 
British  and  German  friends.”  As  we  have  seen,  the  programme 
has  now  been  somewhat  altered,  for  the  new  move  avowedly  has 
for  its  prime  object  “the  possibility  of  New  York  becoming  a 
serious  competitor  of  London  for  supremacy  as  the  world’s 
financial  centre.” 

Towards  the  end  of  1909  Mr.  Samuel  McEoberts,  of  Chicago, 
was  elected  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  National  City  Bank, 
with  the  determination  to  carry  forward  the  plans  for  a  Pan- 
American  Bank.  The  project,  however,  had  to  be  abandoned 
since  the  officers  of  the  National  City  institution  refused  their 
consent,  having  little  faith  in  the  enterprise  and  none  in  the 
entrepreneurs.  The  same  fate  overtook  a  later  attempt  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  New  York  State  Bank — or  Trust — in  New  York  City,  -with 
branches  in  the  leading  capitals  of  South  and  Central  America ; 
this  was  due  to  the  tardy  discovery  that  the  American  Banking 
Laws  (presumably  those  of  March  19th,  1897)  would  not  allow 
of  this  form  of  organisation.  More  recently,  however,  the  Federal 
Eeserve  Act  has  rendered  it  possible  to  extend  the  operations  of 
United  States  banks  into  foreign  fields,  and,  taking  advantage  of 
this  innovation,  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  opened  a 
branch  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  on  November  10th  of  last 
year,  the  amount  of  capital  allotted  to  the  use  of  such  branch 
having  been  $1,000,000  (  =  ^200,000). 

Mr.  Elihu  Boot,  when  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  under 
Mr.  Eoosevelt,  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favour  of  a  banking 
institution  wdiich  would  serve  to  promote  closer  commercial  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  countries  lying  to  the  southward — 
a  project  which  had  also  received  the  academic  blessing  of  the 
Third  Pan-American  Congress.  Indeed,  the  United  States  Legis¬ 
lature  was  to  be  asked  to  grant  to  a  new  banking  company  a 
national  charter  such  as  W’ould  prove  useful  to  its  organisers  in 
securing  recognition  of  all  the  concern’s  branches  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  in  whose  territories  they  were  to  be  established.  Congress, 
however,  did  not  grant  this  charter,  although  the  State  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  in  the  month  of  March,  1911,  reported 
favourably  on  the  Honduras  financial  treaty,  which,  it  was  under¬ 
stood,  was  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  series  of  similar  treaties  to 
be  formed  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  in  South 
and  Central  America  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  the  finances 
of  the  latter  and  removing  the  pretext  of  interference  by  European 
Governments  in  the  affairs  of  the  American  Republics.  In  the 
meantime,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Government, 
a  firm  of  New  York  bankers — Messrs.  George  W.  Young  and 
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Company — had  furnished  Honduras  (whose  Government  then 
owed,  and  still  owes,  to  bondholders  in  Great  Britain  a  sum  of 
no  less  than  ii'24,000,000)  with  a  loan  of  $12,000,(X)0  (say 
£2,400,000)  for  the  purpose  of  “refunding  the  national  debt  and 
placing  the  country’s  finances  on  a  gold  basis.”  The  American 
tirm  of  George  W.  Young  and  Co.,  also  for  several  years,  both  with 
and  without  the  aid  of  the  Government  at  Washington,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  induce  the  Guatemalan  Government  to  entrust  to 
their  guidance  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Bepublic.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  although  the  finances  of  the  smaller  State  were  at 
this  time  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  the  British  Government 
were  pressing  for  a  settlement  of  the  long  outstanding  indebted¬ 
ness — one  which  was  effected  only  after  a  British  gunboat  had 
been  sent  to  Puerto  Barrios — the  offer  of  the  New  York  bankers 
was  firmly  refused  upon  each  occasion. 

It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  the  proposal  to  establish  a  line 
of  commercial  banks  throughout  Latin-America  should  have 
originated  with  North  American  interests,  since  our  transatlantic 
cousins  have  formed  the  only  great  nation  that  has  not  put  “the 
national  credit  machine”  on  a  firm  basis.  The  main  defect  of 
the  North  American  banking  system  is  its  dependence  upon 
Europe  for  the  financing  of  its  foreign  trade.  The  United  States 
claim  an  annual  commerce  with  foreign  nations  of  the  value  of 
$4,000,000,000  (say  £800,000,000).  The  exact  figures  for  1914 
amounted  in  sterling  to  £422,851,506  exports,  and  £357,804,465 
imports,  or  a  total  of  £780,655,971.  For  the  current  year  the 
figures  are  destined  to  be  enormously  exceeded.  But  owing  to  the 
lack  of  modern  banking  facilities  they  are  compelled  to  pay  to 
Europe  a  commission,  running  into  some  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  for  financing  the  payment  of  goods  shipped  to  and 
from  their  shores.  Their  own  banks  possess  no  means  of 
financing  United  States  foreign  commerce.  How,  then,  is  it 
possible  to  account  for  so  anomalous  a  state  of  affairs? 

The  simple  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  cousins  are 
not  enabled  from  a  long  experience  to  trust  one  another.  The 
fear  that  dishonest  ix)liticians  would  abuse  the  opportunities 
offered  by  any  form  of  co-operative  association,  and  that  the 
moneyed  interests  would  just  as  certainly  misuse  the  banking 
pow'ers  conferred,  has  hitherto  proved  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
any  progress  being  made  in  establishing  a  national  monetary 
institution. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  presented  with  the  incongruous  spectacle 
of  a  nation  unable  to  establish  among  themselves,  or  with  the 
aid  of  their  Government,  a  sound  and  stable  national  financial 
association,  attempting  to  force  the  smaller  Latin-American 
Eepublics  to  accept  them  as  their  bankers  and  financial  mentors. 
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Why  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  by  no  means  unintelligent 
peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  should  desire  to  transfer  their 
financial  relations  from  those  European  countries  which  have 
aided  them  for  close  upon  half  a  century  to  their  Northern  neigh¬ 
bour,  whose  own  people  admittedly  suffer — and  have  long  suffered 
—from  a  combination  of  “low  politics  and  high  finance”? 

The  Latin- American  States,  moreover,  have  already  had  some 
experience  of  the  methods  pursued  by  the  haute  finance  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  experience  cannot  have  proved  very 
encouraging.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  institution  of  any 
system  of  banking  of  the  kind  proposed — no  matter  how  estimable 
might  be  its  intendment — would  speedily  resolve  itself  into  the 
kind  of  business  usually  carried  on  by  the  less  reputable  money¬ 
lenders.  It  has  been  proved  beyond  any  ixjssible  doubt  that 
political  domination,  even  more  than  financial  control,  has  been 
the  object  of  the  United  States  in  all  its  relations  with  the  sister 
Republics.  This  knowledge,  and  the  attendant  danger,  have 
served  to  make  the  lesser  American  Governments  uncommonly 
wary  of  their  obliging  friends,  and  to  mistrust  their  offers  of 
assistance  as  deeply  as  ever  the  Trojans  mistrusted  the  Greeks 
when  they  brought  them  gifts. 

In  March,  1909,  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  between  the 
President  of  Honduras  and  the  British  Minister  to  Central 
America — Sir  Lionel  Edward  Gresley  Carden — acting  on  behalf 
of  the  bondholders ;  and  this  agreement,  which  had  been  signed, 
would  have  brought  about  a  settlement  in  every  way  satisfactory 
to  both  parties.  But  the  American  Government  induced  the 
British  Secretary  of  State — needless  to  say  he  was  Sir  Edward 
Grey — to  cancel  the  agreement.  While  succeeding  in  destroying 
the  valuable  wmrk  of  our  diplomatic  representative  after  years  of 
patient  endeavour,  the  United  States  Government  completely 
failed  to  persuade  the  Honduraneans  to  accept  the  alternative 
scheme  of  adjustment  which  had  been  proposed.  The  sufferers 
have  been  the  English  bondholders,  who  thus  have  fallen  between 
two  stools. 

In  1910  American  financiers  also  strove  to  thrust  a  loan  upon 
the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  and  at  the  same  time  to  place  upon 
the  shoulders  of  that  young  and  struggling  State,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  but  400,000,  a  financial  burden  which  it  firmly  declined 
to  accept.  The  terms  offered  sought  to  render  the  Costa  Ricans 
perpetual  debtors  to  the  American  bankers — behind  whom  stood, 
as  ever,  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States  Government ; 
but  the  far-seeing  policy  of  the  President-Elect,  Dr.  Jimenez 
Ricardo — who  was  then  filling  the  office  of  President  of  Congress 
—saved  the  little  country  from  entering  the  spider’s  web. 
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Yet  another  firm  of  New  York  German-American  bankers  had 
succeeded  in  injuring  British  holders  of  Latin-American  securities. 
The  bitter  opposition  of  the  United  States  Government  to  the 
Presidency  of  Dr.  Jos6  Madrid,  of  Nicaragua — a  similar  policy  to 
that  pursued  later  on  in  Mexico — resulted  in  the  finances  of  the 
Eepublic  once  again  being  endangered.  In  1910  the  position 
became  acute,  but  had  the  Nicaraguan  Government  been  left  to 
their  own  resources  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  adjustment 
would  have  been  arrived  at  with  the  British  bondholders  that 
would  have  eased  the  situation.  There  was  no  default  at  the  time ; 
but  being  ill-advised  enough  to  entrust  the  handling  of  their 
finances  to  American  bankers — headed  by  the  German  house  of 
Seligman  and  Co. — the  Government  have  fallen  into  so  hopeless 
a  muddle  that  default  has  now  occurred.  The  firm  of  bankers 
who  so  generously  offered  to  come  to  the  “rescue”  have  exacted 
such  terms  that  the  small  Eepublic  will  be  left  for  years  to  come 
— as  was  intended — as  much  in  the  grip  of  the  United  States  as 
are  Cuba,  Panama,  and  Haiti.  Additionally,  Nicaragua  has  been 
forced  to  make  over  to  her  Northern  creditor  the  most  valuable 
of  all  her  assets  in  the  form  of  a  perpetual  and  exclusive  right  to 
build  through  her  territory  an  inter-oceanic  waterway,  the  only 
other  possible  rival  to  the  Panama  Canal,  namely,  that  of  the 
San  Juan  Eiver  and  the  Nicaraguan  Lake. 

The  case  of  Cuba  may  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  the  harsh 
treatment  to  which  the  smaller  Latin  States  are  subjected  when¬ 
ever  the  question  of  indebtedness  to  their  powerful  neighbour  is 
involved.  When  the  smaller  Eepublic  was  unable,  in  September, 
1912,  to  find  the  amount  of  the  regular  monthly  instalment, 
amounting  to  $400,000  (£80,000),  falling  due  to  an  American  firm 
of  sewerage  contractors,  the  native  authorities  were  served  by  the 
United  States  Government  Department  with  a  peremptory  notice 
to  pay  the  sum  within  a  given  number  of  hours.  The  amount 
had  to  be,  and  actually  was,  found,  but  at  considerable  sacrifice. 

The  above  cited  facts  may,  to  some  degree,  serve  to  answer 
the  second  of  the  three  points  which  it  is  desired  to  explain  in 
this  short  article — “what  would  be  the  probable  consequences  to 
British  interests  in  Latin- America  if  the  United  States  were  to 
carry  their  financial  designs  to  a  successful  issue?”  Frankly,  I 
do  not  think  that  we  need  be  fearful  of  the  depressing  spectre 
which  has  been  conjured  up  for  the  purpose  of  alarming  British 
financiers,  investors,  and  traders.  There  seems  to  be  but  small 
probability  of  the  shifting  of  the  axis  of  the  commercial  and 
financial  world  from  London  to  New  York,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
we  need  yet  inscribe  Ichabod  over  the  portals  of  our  trading 
centres  in  the  Pacific.  Until  such  time  as  our  official  returns 
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prove  that  we  are  as  decadent  and  effete  as  some  of  our  competitors 
would  have  us — with  the  whole  world — believe ;  until  the  Latin- 
American  peoples  themselves  have  ceased  to  trust  and  to  esteem 
the  “nation  of  shopkeepers”  who,  be  it  remembered,  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  came  to  their  financial  assistance  when  that  assistance  was 
most  urgently  needed,  who  helped  to  build  their  railways,  con¬ 
struct  their  waterworks,  establish  their  banks  and  finance  their 
mines;  until  these  shrewd  and  discriminating  nations  prefer  as 
their  principal  creditor  a  proximate  Power  with  certain  well- 
understood  political  aspirations  to  a  distant  and  unobtrusive 
claimant  with  none — until  then  we  may,  I  think,  remain  com¬ 
mercially  unperturbed.  If  we  should  encounter  the  misfortune 
to  lose  our  hold  upon  the  good  opinion  of,  or  forfeit  our  trade 
alliance  with,  the  Latin- Americans,  it  will  arise  from  some  imper¬ 
fection  of  our  own  rather  than  through  any  superior  virtues  of 
our  rivals. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  to  what  extent  are  the  free  and  independent 
people  of  the  South  and  Central  Eepublics  likely  to  accept  the 
financial,  in  addition  to  the  moral,  domination  of  the  United 
States?  No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  Latin  races  can 
assert  that  they  are  deficient  in  intelligence  any  more  than  they 
lack  the  nobler  attributes  of  humanity,  or  that  they  are  less  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  lofty  impulses  than  the  European  races ;  there  is 
nothing  in  their  individual  or  collective  character  which  renders 
them  in  any  way  incapable  of  exercising  the  rights  or  of  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  self-administration  in  every  department  of  govern¬ 
ment.  But  even  were  they  in  need  of  tutelage  in  the  conduct  of 
their  affairs,  can  it  be  considered  that  the  United  States  are  the 
best  ix)ssible  instructors  for  their  purpose? 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  shrewd  and  penetrating  Latin- 
American  peoples  can  be  even  moderately  impressed  by  the 
periodical  assembly  of  their  delegates  at  the  capitals  of  the  various 
Eepublics,  there  to  talk  over  international  affairs ;  for  again  and 
again  they  have  seen  that  all  such  academic  discussions  have 
signally  failed  to  influence  the  trend  of  their  political  destinies  by 
as  much  as  a  hair’s  breadth.  Every  Spanish-American  is  an 
orator  by  birth,  and  mere  rhetoric  does  not  move  him.  More¬ 
over,  he  is  naturally  a  ready  user  of  the  most  beautiful  phraseology, 
which  he  employs  upon  even  the  most  trivial  occasion.  Thus, 
words  for  him  have  far  less  significance  than  for  more  prosaic 
and  less  susceptible  races;  the  copious  flow  of  eloquence — the 
eloquence  of  pantomime — which  is  let  loose  upon  the  occasions 
of  Pan-American  Conferences  can  bring  no  real  or  abiding  influ¬ 
ence  to  bear  upon  the  relations  existing  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Eepublics,  nor  upon  the  latter’s  closer  union. 
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For  tlie  last  fifteen  years  Latin-American  delegates  have  been 
invited  to  assemble  at  this  capital  or  that  in  order  to  interchange 
commonplaces,  and  incidentally  to  feast  luxuriously  at  the  expense 
of  the  particular  State  whose  guests  they  happen  to  be.  The 
}X)st-banquet  speeches,  as  well  as  some  portion  of  the  actual 
debates,  are  faithfully  published,  but  there  is  no  record  of  anv- 
thing  which  has  ever  been  said  or  done  at  any  one  of  these 
assemblies  serving  to  influence  or  to  alter  the  intentions,  nor  in 
any  way  to  control  the  ambitions,  of  one  among  the  nations  con¬ 
cerned.  At  each  recurring  celebration  of  the  quinary  we  mav 
confidently  rely  upon  the  same  rhapsodical  expressions  of  brotherly 
love  being  uttered  and  upon  the  similarly  confident  promises  of 
the  Latin-American  millennium  being  gained,  yet  some  of  the 
l)articipants  in  these  unsubstantial  councils  have  departed — still 
with  smiles  of  fraternal  greeting  upon  their  lips — firmly  resolved 
to  pursue  their  own  path  of  progress,  and  may  be  to  carry  it  out 
with  the  usual  display  of  armed  “frightfulness”  if  necessary. 

No  number  of  gatherings  of  this  sort  can  ever  succeed  in 
influencing  or  moulding  the  Latin-American  nature.  The  history 
of  some  of  the  States  for  close  upon  a  century  has  been,  and 
still  in  some  measure  continues  to  be,  one  of  anarchy  brought 
about  by  the  struggle  for  jx)litical  power ;  witness  the  condition 
of  ^lexico  to-day  after  more  than  thirty  years  of  uninterrupted 
peace.  From  these  recurring  partisan  outbursts  it  is  imix)ssible 
to  banish  the  deadly  antagonism,  the  fierce  intolerance,  and  the 
unforgiving  spirit  which  form  part  of  the  Spanish  character.  The 
first  effort  of  a  politically  triumphant  party  is  not  only  to  crush 
but  to  exterminate  its  opponent ;  it  hesitates  not  even  to  adopt  the 
extreme  measures  of  confiscation,  exile,  and  death  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  its  objects. 

In  more  than  one  of  the  Latin  States  at  the  present  time  silent 
hut  strenuous  struggles  are  preparing  among  the  different  political 
parties,  who  refuse  to  abide  by  the  verdict  of  the  polls.  Any  day 
these  undercurrents  may  result  in  a  fresh  violent  upheaval  of 
greater  or  less  importance  to  the  contestants  concerned,  although, 
perhaps,  of  less  consequence  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  How,  then, 
does  it  fall  within  the  tendency  or  the  resources  of  the  United 
States  impartially  to  adjust  the  differences,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  act  as  the  financial  creditor,  of  these  twenty  different  sovereign 
peoples?  One  can  imagine  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State, 
perplexed  by  the  character  of  his  self-chosen  task,  protesting 
like  Major-General  James  Wolfe,  in  his  famous  despatch  addressed 
to  Pitt,  “There  is  such  a  choice  of  difficulties  that  I  own  myself 
at  a  loss  how  to  determine.” 


Percy  F.  M.4RTIn. 
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I. — VoLUNT.\RY  Army  and  Conscription, 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  arduous  task  of  a  Coalition  which,  with 
no  active  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  controls  the 
destinies  of  this  country  and  the  Empire,  should  be  complicated 
from  the  first  with  suggested  radical  changes  in  the  method  of 
raising  the  national  Army.  The  difficulty,  not  to  say  the  danger, 
of  introducing  compulsory  military  service,  without  a  Dissolution 
of  Parliament,  or  a  Referendum  to  the  whole  people,  must  be 
obvious  to  all.  Minister  after  Minister  of  the  new  Government, 
including  Lord  Kitchener  himself,  has  declared,  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war,  that  voluntary  recruiting  would  suffice 
for  all  our  needs.  Yet,  before  a  year  has  passed,  the  toll  of  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  has  been  so  great,  and  threatens  to  be  so 
much  greater,  that  we  are  now  almost  prepared  to  see  the  volun¬ 
tary  principle  of  enlistment  supplanted  by  a  much  more  drastic 
system  of  obtaining  the  necessary  men.  Full  proof  of  this 
pressing  need  must  be  forthcoming  ere  the  crucial  change  is  made  ; 
for  it  is  already  certain  that  on  this  point  the  people  at  large 
will  require  very  strong  evidence  indeed,^ 

Nothing  has  amazed  Europe  more  than  the  eagerness  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  cream  of 
the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain,  skilled  Trade  Unionists  in 
receipt  of  high  wages,  with  the  prospect  of  continuous  employ¬ 
ment  during  the  war,  have  rushed  to  the  recruiting  stations. 
And  nothing  finer  has  been  seen  in  all  the  hateful  glories  of  war 
than  the  manner  in  which  these  volunteer  troops,  British  and 
Colonial  alike,  have  behaved  in  Flanders  and  France,  since  they 
were  driven  back  by  overwhelming  numbers  in  August,  1914.  We 
are  now  forced  by  policy,  as  well  as  by  pressure  from  our  own 
Allies,  to  conduct  the  war  upon  land  on  the  Continental  scale, 
and  to  maintain  the  command  of  the  seas  as  well.  For  this 
purpose,  we  are  told,  nothing  but  compulsory  service  will  now 
adequately  provide.  Voluntary  enlistment  could  not  furnish 
enough  men  to  arrest  the  German  invasion,  and  is  at  this  moment 
alleged  to  be  insufficient  to  ensure  a  triumphant  issue  to  the  war. 

This  last  statement  alone,  when  substantiated  by  facts,  is 

(1)  Great  as  are  the  drawbacks  to  voluntary  recruiting,  it  cannot  be  disputed 
that,  so  far,  it  has  provided  the  country,  during  the  present  war,  with  more 
men  than  the  Government  could  clothe,  equip,  and  supply  with  munitions. 
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enough  to  condemn  volunteering,  seeing  that  England  is  deter¬ 
mined  that  Germany  and  her  confederates  shall  be  completely 
beaten,  and  beaten  within  a  reasonable  time.  But  the  drawbacks 
to  the  volunteer  system  itself  are  numerous.  I  have  heard  the 
strongest  advocates  of  peace  declare  that  they  would  prefer  even 
wholesale  conscription  to  our  existing  means  of  getting  men.  It 
is  the  most  unfair  plan  of  obtaining  soldiers  for  the  national  service 
that  has  ever  been  tried.  The  active,  the  self-sacrificing,  the 
patriotic,  come  forward.  The  lazy,  the  selfish,  the  apathetic  (just 
those  who  could  best  be  spared)  stay  behind.  It  would  be  hard 
to  show,  also,  that  under  our  conditions  of  to-day  the  well-to-do 
are  contributing  their  fair  share  of  personal  sacrifice  to  the  national 
cause.  Why,  then,  should  the  timid  or  indifferent  or  selfish  be 
able  to  rely  upon  their  more  courageous  or  more  conscientious 
countrymen  to  do  their  fighting  for  them? 

Moreover,  though  the  majority  of  those  who  enlist  do  so  of 
their  own  free  will,  it  is  well  known  that,  since  the  war  began, 
sternest  economic  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  by  private 
agency  in  order  to  obtain  recruits.  I  myself  know  of  very  many 
cases  in  which  practically  no  choice  has  been  left  to  men  of 
suitable  age  between  starvation  and  enlistment.  There  was  no 
national  compulsion  :  they  w'ere  forced  to  go  by  private  effort. 

The  voluntary  army,  Regulars  and  Territorials,  is  a  class  army. 
It  is  officered  almost  exclusively  by  the  well-to-do.  This  is  wholly 
undemocratic  and  bad  in  every  way.  It  enables  the  army,  though 
manned  by  the  relatives  of  the  workers,  to  be  used  on  the  side 
of  the  employers  against  those  same  workers  in  civil  differences, 
when  any  local  magnate  chooses  to  think  that  military  intervention 
is  desirable.  Soldiers  in  England,  therefore,  with  their  voluntary 
enlistment,  are  more  a  military  section  apart  from  the  bulk  of 
the  industrial  population  than  they  are  in  France,  where  all 
classes  are  liable  to  serve,  and  officers  come  largely  from  the 
ranks.  And  the  lengthy  period  of  barrack  discipline  under  our 
arrangements  is  even  more  prejudicial  than  it  is  with  the  three 
years’  limit  in  France,  which  was  in  process  of  reduction  to  two 
years  when  the  war  broke  out.  “Single  men  in  barracks  don’t 
grow  up  as  plaster  saints.”  Whatever  we  may  take  that  to  mean, 
barrack  life  is  a  bad  life  for  free  and  equal  men,  whether  the 
men  are  recruited  voluntarily  or  not.  It  is  injurious  to  health, 
morals,  and  general  citizen  virtues.  Apart,  therefore,  from  the 
contention  that  our  entire  military  system — Regular  Army,  Terri¬ 
torials,  and  all — is  proving  unequal  to  meet  the  strain  of  this 
terrific  war,  I  contend  that  there  are  enough  inherent  drawbacks 
in  it  to  justify  a  complete  reorganisation  on  other  grounds. 

When  this  statement  is  made  in  so  many  words  it  is,  as  a  rule. 
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taken  for  granted  that  the  only  alternative  to  voluntary  service, 
thus  criticised,  is  Conscription  in  the  Continental  sense.  But,  as 
a  Social-Democrat,  I  am  as  much  opposed  to  Conscription  as  I 
am  to  our  upper-class-officered  Army.  So  are  all  Socialists  and 
Democrats.  Even  in  Germany,  where  nearly  the  whole  people 
seems  to  have  gone  mad  and  bad,  for  the  time  being,  there  is  no 
love  for  Conscription.  Far  from  it.  The  feeling  against  it  grows 
every  year.  No  wonder  :  the  marvel  is  that  a  highly  educated 
and  capable  folk,  such  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fatherland  un¬ 
doubtedly  are,  should  put  themselves  continuously  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Prussian  militarist  caste,  with  its  Kaiser  and  its  Federal 
Council.  The  whole  population  has  been  ruthlessly  militarised. 
The  mass  of  the  workers,  as  in  other  countries,  provide  the  rank 
and  file  which  furnishes  the  ordinary  food  for  powder ;  but  in 
every  well-to-do  household  there  are  perforce  members  of  the 
family  who  look  to  their  career  in  the  army,  during  their  early 
years  of  manhood,  as  the  indispensable  stepping-stone  to  any 
success,  civilian  or  military.  They  all  take  their  tone  as  officers 
from  their  Junker  superiors,  whose  standards  of  humanity  and 
culture  we  know.  The  atrocities  committed  by  their  orders  in 
Belgium  and  France  in  war  were  led  up  to  by  the  brutalities  of 
Zabern  and  other  military  districts  in  peace.  Common  soldiers 
under  conscript  training  were  treated  habitually  as  no  decent  man 
would  think  of  treating  his  dogs.  Euffianism  and  cruelty  were 
inculcated  as  high  martial  virtues. 

Those  who  ventured  to  expose  these  widespread  militarist 
horrors  were  indicted  as  criminals  and  thrown  into  gaol.  The 
officers  who  were  guilty  of  infamous  conduct  to  their  subordinates 
and  civilians  were  supported  by  their  commanders  and  promoted 
by  the  Government.  Criticism  spelt  high  treason.  All  who 
know,  as  I  do,  a  little  of  what  Conscription  means  in  Germany 
will  be  firmly  resolved  that,  while  they  can  resist  it,  peaceably 
or  forcibly,  compulsory  service  on  the  German  plan  shall  never 
be  introduced  into  Great  Britain.  Men  under  arms  forfeit  their 
rights  as  citizens  and  possess  no  rights  as  soldiers.  Yet  they  are 
so  overmastered  by  crushing  discipline  and  so  fired  with  spurious 
patriotism  that  they  are  now  fighting  to  dominate  and  oppress 
others  as  scarce  any  troops  have  ever  fought  to  emancipate  them¬ 
selves.  A  dangerous  system  indeed. 

Moreover,  the  training  in  barracks,  as  carried  on  to-day,  has  in 
the  opinion  of  cool  and  expert  native  observers  greatly  helped  to 
corrupt  morality  among  the  well-to-do  class  in  all  the  great 
German  cities.  The  old  decency  and  purity  have  almost  evapor¬ 
ated.  Things  are  far  worse  in  this  respect  in  the  Fatherland  than 
in  otlier  civilised  countries.  Brutality  has  bred  bestiality. 
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Scandals  such  as  those  ex^sed  in  the  infamous  Zu  Eulenburg 
case  have,  in  certain  high  circles,  completely  ceased  to  be  scandal¬ 
ous.  In  Berlin  alone  the  number  of  unseemly  houses  devoted  to 
such  practices  is  appalling.  The  police,  completely  informed  and 
powerful  as  they  are,  dare  not  use  their  powers  to  deal  strictly 
with  these  offences,  because  of  the  wide  ramifications  of  sexual 
perversity  they  would  reveal  if  they  did.  Corruptio  optimi  pessima. 
A  sudden  access  of  wealth  and  luxury  may  have  increased  this 
atavistic  tendency ;  but  the  de-citizenised  and  brutalised  barrack 
life  is  the  main  factor  in  the  rapid  lowering  of  that  high  domestic 
character  which  was  formerly  the  pride  of  the  nation.  The  mili¬ 
tarist  caste  has  shown  itself  to  the  world  for  two  generations 
more  and  more  immoral  and  more  and  more  ruthless.  This  is 
no  accident. 

Against  such  moral  deterioration  must  be  set  off  the  strong 
interest  of  the  dominant  class  and  the  nation  at  large  in  securing 
thorough  physical  efficiency  for  all  males,  in  order  that  their 
soldierly  qualities  may  be  in  no  wise  handicapped  by  lack  of 
health,  strength,  and  endurance  at  the  critical  time.  This  con¬ 
sideration  is  constantly  kept  in  view  from  one  end  of  Germany 
to  the  other.  Part  of  the  greatly  superior  physique  noticeable 
throughout  the  Fatherland,  as  compared  with  our  own  popula¬ 
tion,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  industrial  workers  have 
been  drafted  much  more  recently  from  the  country  into  the  towns. 
But  the  steady  efforts  continuously  made,  under  official  authority, 
to  fight  against  the  harmful  influences  of  urban  life  upon  children 
and  young  people,  have  ensured  health  and  vigour  in  a  way  which 
we  are  only  just  beginning  to  recognise  and  slowly  to  imitate. 

The  organisation,  discipline,  physical  care,  and  training,  due  in 
the  main  to  compulsory  service,  are  also  useful  to  workers  not 
engaged  in  their  military  duties.  All  the  British  working-class 
delegates  who  attended  the  International  Socialist  Congress  at 
Stuttgart,  a  few  years  ago,  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  splendid 
appearance  and  imposing  bearing  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
German  workmen  who  marched  in  solid  military  array  to  the 
open-air  meeting  which  was  addressed  by  the  late  August  Bebel 
and  speakers  of  all  nationalities.  I  confess  that  as  I  rose  myself 
to  address  the  vast  crowd  around  the  platform  I  looked  with  some 
sadness  upon  their  fine  physical  development.  I  knew  that 
nowhere  in  all  our  island  could  I  speak  to  so  large  a  body  of  men, 
of  any  political  section  or  party,  who  would  make  such  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  showing,  or  who  would  manifest  such  perfect  organisation 
and  discipline  of  their  owm  accord  and  in  their  own  cause.  Con¬ 
scription  does  help  to  develop  the  force  of  a  nation  and  of  its 
people.  Yet  Conscription  on  the  German  method  would  be  a 
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curse  to  our  country,  and  these  same  kindly  and  noble-looking 
Suabian  Social-Democrats  are  fighting  to-day,  against  their 
principles,  to  strengthen  and  expand  a  domination  they  detest. 
They  don’t  love  Conscription,  nevertheless.  That  is  certain. 

In  France,  also,  the  growing  feeling  is  opposed  to  compulsion 
in  its  present  form.  It  is  accepted,  so  far,  only  because  it  is 
believed  to  be  an  unavoidable  necessity  if  the  nation  is  to  main¬ 
tain  its  independence  and  uphold  its  position  in  Europe.  Yet 
there  is  no  aristocratic  militarist  caste  in  Republican  France,  nor 
have  the  reactionists  had  much  success  in  their  endeavours  to 
create  one  during  the  war.  The  French  army  is  a  democratic 
army,  its  officers  largely  rise  from  the  ranks,  and  the  tendency  is 
towards  still  further  democratisation.  As  it  stands,  even  with 
the  three  years’  service,  the  method  of  Conscription  is  fair  for  all 
classes,  and  the  French  troops  produced  under  it  have  shown 
themselves  fully  the  equals  of  their  forbears  in  valour,  and 
superiors  to  them  in  cool  persistence  under  great  discouragement. 

Still,  Conscription  is  very  unpopular.  The  barrack  life  is 
admitted  to  be  harmful,  the  three  years’  training  is  bitterly  opposed 
as  excessive  and  too  continuous  for  citizens,  the  placing  of  the 
national  army  at  the  autocratic  disposal  of  the  political  faction  in 
power  is  strongly  objected  to,  the  tendency  in  high  military 
quarters  and  the  military  Press  to  speak  and  write  of  soldiers  as 
being  of  more  value  to  the  country  than  civilians  is  denounced 
as  reactionary.  Conscription,  even  in  France,  has  a  militarising 
influence.  Citizenship  is  too  often  sneered  at  by  superior  persons 
as  derogatory.  Wrong  ideals  of  human  culture  are  maintained. 
The  danger  of  a  great  and  successful  soldier  setting  himself  up 
as  the  heir  of  Napoleonism  is  ever  before  the  eyes  of  French 
democrats.  Intrigues  to  obtam  control  of  the  army,  which  have 
been  more  frequent  than  some  imagine,  are  feared  and  resented. 
The  sinister  influence  of  priests  and  the  Catholic  sisterhoods  is 
resented.  And  the  Dreyfus  case,  though  now  being  forgotten, 
proved  that  the  clerical  section  of  the  General  Staff  would  stick 
at  nothing  to  crush  a  man  who  was  regarded  as  opposed  to  and 
menacing  their  influence.  Thus,  prior  to  the  war,  the  existing 
compulsory  service  was  becoming  more  unpopular  daily,  and  the 
propaganda  carried  on  by  my  lamented  friend,  the  late  Jean 
Jaures,  and  the  whole  Socialist  Party  in  V Humanite  and  else¬ 
where  in  favour  of  “La  Nation  Armee”  was  persuading  many 
who  were  opposed  to  Socialism  that  a  system  of  national  military 
organisation  might  be  introduced  which  would  well  suffice  to 
defend  la  Patrie  without  professional  militarism  in  any  form. 
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II. — The  Democratic  Citizen  Army. 

“Tutti  Soldati  e  nessun’  Soldato.” — Oiuseppe  Mazzini. 

“It  is  for  you  to  urge  upon  all  the  necessity  of  placing  yourselves  in  the 
position  of  an  armed  nation — a  nation  such  as  the  Swiss,  whose  strength 
lies  not  in  its  numbers  or  in  its  military  organisation,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
those  who  love  their  country  and  are  prepared  to  die  for  it.” — The  late  Lord 
Salisbury. 

“  In  a  democratic  nation  every  citizen  must  be  a  soldier,  and  every  soldier 
a  citizen.” 

If,  then,  voluntary  enlistment  has  already  proved  inadequate 
for  the  position  which  we  have  now  taken  up  in  European  politics, 
and  is  besides  inequitable  and  disadvantageous  to  the  mass  of  the 
people ;  if,  also.  Conscription  is,  in  many  respects,  objectionable 
and  unsuited  to  Englishmen,  in  spite  of  the  advantages  already 
referred  to  above  : — then  the  problem  is,  how  to  establish  a 
thoroughly  efficient  national  army  in  which  all  males  are  obliged 
to  serve  from  their  youth  upwards,  yet  in  which  there  exists  no 
class  supremacy,  military  law  is  unnecessary,  and  every  soldier 
enjoys,  except  during  active  warfare,  his  full  civilian  rights. 
Only  under  such  conditions  can  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
be  induced  to  accept  such  an  interference  with  their  personal 
liberty  as  the  obligation  imposed  upon  every  active  man  to  place 
himself  under  military  discipline  and  fight  for  his  country  if 
called  upon. 

The  success  hitherto  achieved  by  voluntary  recruiting  in  this 
war  is  being  cited  to  show  that  better  pay  and  better  general 
conditions  for  those  who  join  the  Army  will  suffice  to  secure  by 
the  same  agency  as  many  fresh  men  as  we  want.  When  we 
consider  the  ridiculous  pay  of  the  common  soldier  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  for  this  contention.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  why, 
merely  by  paying  others  to  fight  for  him,  or  by  contributing  a 
fine  for  non-training  and  non-service,  any  man  should  be  able 
to  shift  on  to  his  neighbour  his  own  personal  duty  to  defend  the 
country  in  which  he  enjoys  the  full  rights  and  exercises  the 
privileges  of  a  citizen.  The  system  of  a  mercenary  army  is 
allowed  by  common  consent  to  be  a  bad  system. 

In  Great  Britain,  however,  there  exists  a  considerable  number 
of  people  who  are  not  only  convinced  advocates  of  peace — we  are 
all  pacifists,  except  a  few  furious  jingos,  I  presume — but  who 
are  bitterly  opposed  to  training  under  arms  of  any  kind.  They 
uphold  the  brotherhood  of  man,  as  Socialists  do,  but  they  refuse 
to  see,  even  now,  that  the  huge  conscript  armies  of  Europe  are 
not  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  the  delights  of 
fraternity.  These  well-meaning  folk  look  with  horror  at  the 
voluntary  Boy-Scout  movement,  w’hich  they  cannot  check,  but 
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they  do  not  see  that  the  only  alternative  to  this  sort  of  unlicensed 
militarism  is  that  the  State  should  undertake  all  such  education  in 
the  duties  of  national  defence.  Their  fear  of  Continental  Con¬ 
scription  drives  them  to  advocate  voluntary  enlistment,  where 
they  are  obliged  to  support  some  sort  of  army,  and  thus  places 
military  power  in  the  hands  of  a  class  instead  of  at  the  disposal 
of  the  country  at  large. 

At  International  Congress  after  International  Congress,  Con¬ 
tinental  Socialists  who  know  well  what  Conscription  means,  and 
who  are  thoroughly  versed  in  the  English  voluntary  system,  have 
voted  unanimously  in  favour  of  a  democratic  national  citizen 
army,  in  which  all  grown-up  males  should  be  at  one  and  the 
same  time  both  soldiers  and  citizens,  in  which  offenders  against 
civil  law  or  military  discipline  should  be  dealt  with  by  civil 
courts,  in  which  also  the  officers  who  had  proved  their  qualifica¬ 
tions  should  be  elected  by  ballot  of  the  men  over  whom  they 
should  command.  An  army  thus  recruited  and  thus  organised 
for  national  defence  would  be  entirely  free  from  any  chauvinist 
bias  or  militarist  fervour.  Being  kept  in  constant  contact  with 
civil  life  and  exercising  continuously  their  rights  of  voting  as 
citizens,  they  would  all  be  too  greatly  interested  in  avoiding  war 
to  indulge  in  any  haphazard  ventures,  or  to  allow  others  to  enter 
into  them  on  their  behalf.  To  be  unprepared  is  to  court  war, 
when  other  Powers  are  ready  to  carry  out  a  hostile  policy  ;  whereas 
to  be  ready  for  defensive  war  is  the  best  chance  of  ensuring  peace. 

That  being  the  general  view  of  democrats  and  Socialists,  at 
least  one  democratic  body  in  Great  Britain  has  never  failed  for 
many  years  to  bring  this  proposal  forward  at  the  Trade  Union 
Congresses.  There  it  has  been  consistently  opposed  year  after 
year — on  the  ground  that  the  working  classes  had  nothing  to  do 
with  military  affairs  and  could  never  be  drawn  into  war  in 
any  circumstances — by  the  very  same  men  who  began  rushing 
through  the  country  in  August,  1914,  as  Members  of  Parliament, 
in  the  capacity  of  red-hot  recruiting  agents,  and  are  at  the  same 
work  still.  This,  nevertheless,  is  the  only  solution  of  the  question 
of  national  defence  that  combines  the  responsibility  of  universal 
training  for  war  against  an  aggressive  nation,  with  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  our  ancestral  freedoms.  I  have  been  of  that  opinion  ever 
since  I  discussed  the  matter  with  old  Mazzini  himself  so  long 
ago  as  1867. 

When  the  old  and  valuable  volunteer  corps  had  been  disbanded 
and  the  militia  done  away  with,  our  plan  of  a  democratic  citizen 
army  was  brought  to  the  front  as  against  Lord  Haldane’s 
objectionable  Territorial  Act,  which  placed  a  large  force  of  volun¬ 
tarily  recruited  men  under  military  discipline  with  the  liability 
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to  be  used  under  class  officers  against  their  own  countrymen.  A 
Citizen  Service  Bill  was  drawn  up  and  was  put  forward  by  Mr. 
William  Thorne,  M.P.  for  West  Ham.  It  fell  quite  dead. 
Nobody  would  listen  to  such  a  proposal — such  a  “jingo”  proposal 
— as  that  all  the  sound  and  capable  men,  of  the  8,000,000  and 
more  in  Great  Britain  of  military  age,  should  be  trained  to  the 
use  of  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country !  The  Government 
was  utterly  scared  at  such  a  democratic  suggestion  ;  the  people 
were  horrified  at  the  idea  of  creating  an  army  which  should  be 
at  their  own  control  in  peace  and  in  war.  Lord  Haldane,  there¬ 
fore,  had  his  way.  Unluckily,  Lord  Roberts,  who  rightly  opposed 
the  bootless  Territorial  scheme,  w'as  as  much  opposed  to  a  demo¬ 
cratic  citizen  army  as  Lord  Haldane  was,  and  told  me  so  quite 
plainly  himself  when  I  put  the  matter  to  him  some  years  later. 
The  Territorials  were  set  on  foot,  and  from  the  first  proved  a 
failure.  Had  our  plan  of  general  military  training  compulsory 
upon  all  been  adopted  in  1907,  we  should  not  have  been  caught 
contemptibly  unready  to  support  a  national  policy  last  August.^ 

A  democratic  army,  all  whose  soldiers  remain  citizens,  neces¬ 
sarily  involves  short  periods  of  training  for  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  serve.  Military  authorities,  for  the  most  part,  urge 
that  this  is  a  fatal  mistake,  and  that  the  troops  who  would  be 
available  under  such  conditions  would  stand  no  chance  of  winning 
against  Regulars  in  any  field  of  warfare  to-day.  This  argument 
has  been  greatly  weakened  by  what  has  taken  place  in  France 
and  Flanders,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  flattering  reports  of  the 
short-service,  recently-trained  men  that  reach  us  steadily  from 
the  front.  Thus,  we  are  assured  that  men  enlisted  and  trained 
since  Lord  Kitchener  went  to  the  War  Office  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  fully  capable  of  meeting  and  defeating  the  best  forces 
Germany,  with  all  its  conscription,  could  bring  against  them. 
Yet  the  Canadians,  as  well  as  our  owti  men,  were  trained  not  in 
barracks  but  in  camp,  and  certainly  could  not  be  taken  as 
examples  in  favour  of  the  current  militarist  contention.  The 
test  of  w'ar  is  the  supreme  test,  after  all,  and  at  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  not  only  the  Canadians,  but  the  Australians,  under  Sir 
Ian  Hamilton — a  most  vehement  upholder  of  our  existing  system— 
seem  to  be  passing  it  with  triumphant  success.  There  is  nothing 

(1)  At  this  period  the  Social-Democratic  Federation  was  exceptionally  active 
in  agitating  for  a  democratic  Citizen  Army.  Pamphlets  by  the  late  H.  Quelch 
and  Sergeant-Major  Edmondson,  articles  by  the  Swiss  artilleryman,  M.  Moch. 
in  the  Social  Democrat,  Mr.  W.  Thorne’s  draft  Bill,  as  well  as  reprints  of 
comments  from  Justice,  wore  widely  distributed.  .Speeches  were  also  made  to 
large  audiences  all  over  the  country.  But  the  people  had  got  it  into  their  heads 
that  Great  Britain  needed  no  considerable  army,  and  that  if  they  themselves 
were  armed  they  would  be  forced  to  fight  without  their  own  consent  :  which 
is  just  what  a  real  Citizen  Army  renders  impossible. 
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in  recent  events,  certainly,  to  silence  advocates  of  a  general  citizen 
force  manned  by  all  of  military  age  for  the  defence  of  this  country 
at  home,  or,  if  judged  essential  by  democratic  vote,  for  action  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe. 

The  South  African  War  of  fifteen  years  ago  is  an  example  of 
what  may  be  done  against  a  first-rate  army  under  highly  capable 
commanders  by  a  much  smaller  force  of  purely  citizen  soldiers. 
Looked  at  rightly,  that  war  ought  to  have  taught  us  all  a  lesson. 
The  Boers  were  fighting,  of  course,  under  totally  different  con¬ 
ditions  from  those  which  prevail  in  Europe  to-day,  but  they 
had  adapted  themselves  perfectly  to  those  conditions,  not  by 
mechanical  drill,  or  mass  formations,  but  by  precisely  that  sort 
of  personal  experience  and  individual  practice,  blending  into  action 
by  company  and  brigade,  which  those  who  best  understand  what 
citizen  service  means  advocate  for  their  men. 

There  is,  however,  far  stronger  evidence  at  hand  as  to  w’hat 
the  South  African  citizen  army  is  really  capable  of  in  the  masterly 
campaign  organised,  conducted,  and  carried  out  by  General  Botha, 
first  against  some  of  the  best  of  his  old  subordinates  in  revolt, 
and  afterwards  against  the  Germans  of  South-West  Africa,  who 
had  been  preparing  assiduously  for  this  war  for  years,  and  did 
not  think  it  possible  they  could  fail.  The  difficulties  were  much 
greater  than  we  English  at  home  have  realised,  our  attention 
being  fully  taken  up  with  the  tremendous  struggle  going  on  all 
round  us  here  in  Europe.  But  they  have  been  triumphantly 
surmounted  by  a  citizen  army  commanded  by  a  citizen  general — 
that  is  to  say,  by  free  and  equal  men  fighting  for  their  country 
and  their  liberties  against  the  threatening  domination  of  Prussia. 
The  ix)liticians  and  journalists  who  have  been  praising  General 
Botha  to  the  skies  for  his  far-seeing  patriotism  and  faultless 
strategy  must  already  be  half-converted  to  the  support  of  an 
army  similar  to  the  victorious  troops  they  so  much  admire,  but 
modified,  naturally,  to  suit  an  industrial  instead  of  a  pastoral  and 
mining  community.  These  South  Africans  as  democrats  and 
citizen  soldiers  have  shown,  too,  “the  spirit  of  those  who  love 
their  country  and  are  ready  to  die  for  it.” 

It  is  reasonable  to  add  that,  while  not  having  the  very  slightest 
claim  to  be  an  expert  in  military  affairs,  and  writing  throughout 
simply  as  a  civilian,  I  have  personally  very  good  grounds  for 
mistrust  of  untrained  or  half-trained  troops,  when  opposed  by 
thorough  soldiers,  even  in  a  district  well  suited  to  guerilla  warfare. 
Patriotism,  enthusiasm,  self-sacrifice,  courage,  and  devotion  will 
not  make  up  for  the  absence  of  knowledge,  experience,  and 
physical  training  for  service  in  w^ar.  The  success  achieved  by 
Garibaldi  on  the  flank  of  the  French  Army  in  Italy  before  the 
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battle  of  Solferino,  the  victory  of  the  Thousand  of  Marsala,  the 
overthrow  of  the  domination  of  Bomba  on  the  mainland,  misled 
us  as  to  the  value  of  irregular  troops  when  employed  in  scientific 
warfare  on  any  considerable  scale.  This  I  witnessed  myself  in 
the  Tyrol  in  1866,  when  a  force  of  Kaiser- Jiigers,  never  exceeding 
1,250  at  any  time,  held  in  check  ten  times  their  number  of  Italian 
volunteers  supported  by  some  batteries  of  the  admirable  Pied¬ 
montese  artillery.  The  spirit  and  valour  of  the  Italians  were 
unquestionable.  They  lacked  the  discipline,  steadiness,  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  trained  troops. 

The  Swiss  Army,  because  it  combines  the  advantages  of  all 
existing  methods  of  military  training,  while  at  the  same  time 
strengthening  Instead  of  weakening  the  forces  of  democracy,  is 
the  best  model  for  the  reorganisation  of  our  own  army  during  the 
war  and  afterwards  in  peace.  In  Switzerland  we  have  the  full 
programme  of  a  democratic  citizen  army  completely  carried  out 
— except  that  during  the  actual  period  of  service,  even  in  peace, 
the  citizen  soldier  is  under  military  discipline  instead  of  being, 
as  I  suggest,  suKject  only  to  the  common  law.  The  training  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  really  begins  in  the  schools.  The  Swiss 
education  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  in  Europe,  not  even  excepting 
that  of  Germany.  This  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  indispensable 
groundwork  of  modern  democracy,  and  that  it  should  have  been 
established  under  such  difficult  geographical  conditions  among  a 
people  and  in  a  Eepublic  comprising  several  races  and  languages, 
and  professing  more  than  one  religion,  is  strong  evidence  of  the 
common  sense  of  a  free,  democratic  community  whose  political 
and  social  interests  and  development  are  the  concern  of  all  the 
persons  who  constitute  it.  Switzerland  spends  twice  as  much 
on  education  as  she  does  on  her  army,  while,  prior  to  the  war, 
England’s  Army  cost  seven  times  as  much  as  her  entire  educa¬ 
tional  expenditure.  And  this  disparity  is  not  secured  to  the  Swiss 
advantage  by  any  cheeseparing  in  the  matter  of  national  defence. 

All  Swiss  children  are  not  only  well  taught  intellectually  and 
morally  in  the  common  schools,  and  provided,  as  they  grow  up, 
with  admirable  institutions  for  higher  education  and  special 
acquirements ;  they  are  also  well  trained  physically  in  gymnastics 
and  all  sorts  of  exercises  and  games  which  develop  their  health 
and  strength  and  prepare  them  for  the  duties  they  will  later  have 
to  perform  and  the  exertions  they  must  undergo.  Thus  from 
their  boyhood  on  to  youth  and  manhood  the  Swiss  grow  into 
good  soldiers  as  they  learn  how  to  become  good  citizens.  I'hey 
understand  throughout  what  they  must  do,  why  they  will  have 
to  do  it,  and  the  value  of  their  country  to  them,  as  well  as  of 
themselves  to  their  country.  The  lads  who  are  free  from  any 
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natural  physical  defect  therefore  reach  the  age  of  seventeen  quite 
as  vigorous  and  far  more  satisfactorily  educated  mentally  and 
physically  than  the  best  specimens  of  the  middle  class  in  Great 
Britain  at  the  same  age.  From  the  first,  the  nation  recognises,  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  that  the  bodily  and  mental  vigour  of  every 
boy  an'd  lad*  who  will  proceed  to  the  full  rights  and  duties  of 
citizenship  is  the  concern  not  merely  of  his  parents  and  relations, 
or  even  of  himself,  but  of  the  whole  Republic,  which  relies  upon 
him,  and  becomes  in  turn  responsible  for  him  in  after  years. 

At  seventeen  all  youths  join  the  second  reserve  or  Landsturm, 
where  they  receive  their  first  technical  military  training.  This 
Landsturm,  apart  from  these  active  lads,  consists  of  men  past 
their  prime  who  have  gone  through  their  first  two  periods  of 
service.  Under  the  Army  reorganisation  law  of  1907 — what  time 
we  were  tinkering  with  lawyer  Haldane’s  Territorialism — all  male 
citizens  join  the  Active  Army  (I’Elite)  from  their  nineteenth  to 
their  thirty-second  year.  This  is  the  cream  of  the  Swiss  Army, 
a  force  of  remarkable  vigour  and  capacity.  Yet  the  duration  of 
training,  though  very  strict  and  even  severe,  is  surprisingly  short. 
The  total  period  of  service  or  training  in  the  first  year  was  forty- 
five  days  for  the  infantry,  fifty  days  for  the  engineers,  fifty-five 
days  for  the  artillery,  and  eighty  days  for  the  cavalry.  Non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  officers  serve  for  considerably  longer 
periods. 

This  naturally  seems  to  militarists,  who  are  devoted  to  the  old 
methods,  a  wholly  insufficient  length  of  training  for  men  to 
become  trustworthy  soldiers  in  any  real  sense  of  those  words. 
But  they  are  quite  mistaken.  The  Swiss  take  nothing  for  granted 
in  this  crucial  matter  of  efficiency.  Every  year  one  half  of  the 
Active  Army  and  a  quarter  of  the  Landwehr  (citizens  between 
thirty-two  and  forty-four)  are  mobilised  and  thoroughly  tested  in 
manoeuvres.  Nothing  approaching  to  this  is  attempted  in  any 
conscript  country. 

Instance  after  instance  has  been  given  of  the  extraordinary 
activity  and  endurance  of  the  men.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  a 
French  General  of  the  highest  ability  declared,  after  having  been 
present  at  the  Swiss  manoeuvres  :  “Alone  among  European 
nations  Switzerland  has  solved  the  problem  we  have  all  attempted 
in  vain — to  arm  all  its  citizens  and  to  make  of  each  citizen  a 
soldier.”  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  the  Swiss  Army  is  even 
better  to-day  than  it  was  in  1896,  and  that  its  soldiers  are  in  every 
respect  equal  to  any  troops  in  Europe.  For  mountain  warfare 
they  are  probably  superior  to  all  but  the  French  Alpine  regiments 
and  the  Piedmontese  Bersaglieri.  The  Swiss  artillery  and 
cavalry,  the  two  arms  most  difficult  to  improvise,  are  also  second 
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to  none,  the  cavalry  being  supplemented  by  picked  forces  of 
cyclists.  Instances  are  given  of  mountain  batteries  of  artillerv 
which  marched  for  twelve  days  and  manoeuvred  for  five,  covering 
no  fewer  than  340  kilometres  (more  than  200  miles)  in  perfect 
order  through  mountains  in  mid-winter.  They  marched  over 
twenty-five  miles  the  first  day.  Yet  not  one  of  the  officers  or 
men  was  a  permanent  soldier.  The  day  before  the  march  thev 
were  simple  citizens.  And  these  batteries  were  no  exceptions  to 
the  others  or  picked  in  any  way,  nor  are  the  Swiss  speciallv 
qualified  as  artillerymen. 

In  the  infantry  every  man  is  provided  wdth  the  best  possible 
rifle  at  the  national  cost.  He  retains  this  weapon  himself  and 
keeps  it  in  order.  Ample  opportunity  is  afforded  him  for 
becoming  expert  in  its  use,  and  many  rifle  competitions  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  squads  are  held  to  encourage  cool  and  accurate 
shooting  throughout  the  army.  The  uniforms  provided  for  the 
troops  are  w'orn  only  wdien  engaged  in  actual  training.  At 
ordinary  gatherings  and  places  of  amusement  civil  dress  is  worn. 
Leave  is  granted  during  the  service  period  in  order  that  all  ranks 
may  be  able  to  vote  or  perform  any  necessary  civil  duty.  In  this 
way  the  soldier  never  at  any  time  loses  touch  with  the  citizen, 
while  his  military  training  obliges  him  to  keep  himself  well 
qualified  to  fulfil  his  duties  when  called  upon.  Though  this  Swiss 
army  has  not  been  tried  in  modern  war,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  it  wdll  acquit  itself  admirably  should  the  necessity  arise. 
Certain  it  is  that  if  longer  and  more  continuous  training  is 
required,  this  will  be  voted  for  and  enacted.  The  whole  popula¬ 
tion  is  directly  interested  in  securing  the  highest  personal  effici¬ 
ency  as  well  as  in  providing  the  most  perfect  and  adequate  supply 
of  equipment,  material,  and  munitions. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  Swiss  system  can  be  applied  forthwith 
to  the  reorganisation  and  extension  of  our  own  army,  but  I  do 
say  emphatically  that  if  Great  Britain  is  to  take  her  fair  share 
on  land  in  the  present  war,  and  to  be  able  under  democratic 
forms  to  defend  these  shores  and  be  true  to  her  Treaty  pledges, 
some  modification  of  the  Swiss  plan  of  compulsory  training  must 
be  adopted.  Not  being  an  Imperialist,  in  the  sense  of  wishing 
to  keep  under  our  domination  peoples  who  would  be  glad  to 
dispense  with  our  rule,  I  leave  it  to  others  to  say  how  (and  why) 
the  European  army  in  India  is  to  be  kept  up.  As  India  pays  the 
w’hole  expense,  including  that  of  the  depots  at  home,  it  might  be 
as  w^ell  to  confer  with  capable  Indians  on  that  point.  But  for 
home,  and  even  for  Continental,  service  a  democratic  citizen  army 
appears  to  me  an  immediate  necessity  if  volunteering  is  really 
insufficient.  Conscription  being  obnoxious  to  our  entire  w'orking 
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class.  The  absorption  of  our  existing  troops  into  the  new 
organisation  would  present  little  difficulty,  and  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  welcome  it  if  proper  care  were  taken  to  secure  them  from 
unemployment  on  the  declaration  of  peace. 

The  main  trouble  under  any  method  of  compulsory  training 
whatever  would  arise  from  the  unsatisfactory  physical  status  of 
large  portions  of  our  industrial  population,  which  renders  it  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  become  effective  soldiers  within  any  reason¬ 
able  period.  But,  in  the  interest  of  the  future  of  the  nation,  it 
is  imperative  that  the  truth  with  reference  to  this  should  be  made 
known  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  vigorous  steps  taken  to  remedy 
the  terrible  social  conditions  which  produce  such  deplorable 
results.  In  this  respect  we  are  on  a  lower  plane  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  The  first  necessity  for  the  creation  of  a 
powerful  democratic  citizen  army  is  the  provision  of  educated 
democrats  and  physically  capable  citizens. 

H.  M.  Hyndman. 
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ZEPPELIN  AIRSHIPS  :  THEIR  RECORD  IN  THE  WAR. 

1. 

The  Zeppelin,  owing  to  the  heavy  cost  of  its  construction,  uianv 
aeroplanes  being  built  for  the  price  of  one  airship  of  this  type, 
is  still  in  a  purely  experimental  stage.  This  might  be  said,  also, 
of  aeroplanes  ;  but  whereas  thousands  of  the  latter  have  been  built, 
providing  constructors  with  valuable  data.  Count  Zeppelin  was 
only  launching,  a  month  or  so  before  the  war,  his  twenty-fifth 
airship ;  and  even  of  this  short  series  of  craft  ten  had,  it  should 
be  mentioned,  ended  their  careers  in  disaster  before  complete 
trials  could  be  made  with  them.  A  false  impression  has  been 
gained  of  the  Zeppelins  by  regarding  them  as  “aerial  Dread¬ 
noughts,  or  machines  perfected  as  instruments  of  destruction. 
They  are  still  frail  and  vulnerable  craft — susceptible  to  damage 
by  gusts  when  being  manoeuvred  on  the  ground ;  only  able  when 
aloft  to  combat  moderate  winds ;  and  flying  neither  sufficiently 
high,  nor  sufficiently  fast,  to  carry  out  with  success  the  offensive 
operations  assigned  to  them  in  war. 

Germany  possessed,  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  about  a  dozen 
Zeppelins  which  were  immediately  available.  Of  military 
Zeppelins  there  were — on  a  general  estimate  of  numbers  and  with¬ 
out  specific  information  as  to  each  machine — approximately  nine, 
only  one  or  two  of  which  were  latest-type  craft ;  while  of  naval 
machines,  reckoning  civilian  airships  that  had  been  taken  over 
by  the  authorities,  there  were,  say,  four.  The  German  naval  air 
service  had  sustained  two  heavy  losses,  during  the  autumn  of 
1913,  while  making  tests  with  new  Zeppelins,  and  these  losses 
were  felt  keenly  when  the  war  came.  In  September,  1913, 
Naval  Zeppelin  No.  1,  a  fine  vessel,  was  beaten  down  by  squalls 
into  the  North  Sea,  and  wrecked  with  a  loss  of  fifteen  lives ;  and 
in  the  following  month,  while  under  trial  at  Johannisthal,  Naval 
Zeppelin  No.  2  exploded  in  the  air  and  was  destroyed,  the  whole 
of  her  crew,  numbering  twenty-five,  meeting  with  their  death. 
The  German  Navy,  in  an  endeavour  to  make  good  these  losses, 
acquired  three  Zeppelins  which  were  the  property  of  commercial 
syndicates,  and  were  being  used  in  a  tentative  form  of  passenger 
service.  There  was  also  available,  for  naval  use,  a  craft  built 
to  follow  the  two  naval  machines  destroyed,  and  known  as  Naval 
Zeppelin  No.  3. 

A  description,  necessarily  brief,  may  be  interpolated  as  to  the 
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type  of  airship  which  Count  Ferdinand  von  Zeppelin,  commenc¬ 
ing  his  experiments  in  1898,  has  striven  patiently  to  develop. 
The  Zeppelin  has  a  long,  rigid,  tubular  hull,  blunt  at  the  bow 
and  slightly  more  tapering  at  the  stern,  which  is  constructed  of 
aluminium  and  covered  by  a  strong,  weather-proof  fabric.  This 
hull  has  increased  in  length  from  416  feet  in  Zeppelin  No.  1  to 
540  feet  in  Zeppelin  No.  18.  Inside  the  hull  are  the  gas- 
containers  which,  when  they  are  filled  with  hydrogen,  give  the 
ahship  its  power  of  ascent.  They  are  placed  one  behind  the  other 
in  a  row,  take  the  form  of  small  separate  balloons,  and  number 
from  fifteen  to  twenty,  according  to  the  size  of  the  airship.  These 
balloons  possess  the  advantage  from  the  point  of  view  of  war  that, 
if  one  or  more  are  pierced,  the  remainder  are  unaffected.  Why 
Count  Zeppelin  should  have  given  his  craft  a  rigid  outer  hull, 
which  necessitates  raising  into  the  air  so  much  dead  w’eight,  may 
be  explained  non-technically  by  the  fact  that,  if  non-rigid  gas- 
containing  envelopes  are  made  in  very  large  sizes,  a  difficulty 
presents  itself — not  the  only  one — in  maintaining  their  shape 
against  the  pressure  of  the  air,  when  they  are  driven  through  it 
rapidly,  and  in  preventing  them,  say,  from  kinking  in  at  the  bow, 
or  buckling  in  the  centre.  It  has  been  stated  by  experts,  specially 
conversant  with  this  problem,  that  the  practicable  limit  of  size 
for  a  non-rigid  airship  is  represented  by  an  envelope  containing 
approximately  400,000  cubic  feet  of  gas ;  whereas  the  containers 
of  a  Zeppelin,  a  machine  of  the  largest  type,  hold  a  total  of  more 
than  twice  that  quantity. 

Immediately  below  the  hull  of  the  airship,  and  attached  closely 
to  it,  is  a  hollow  “V  ’’-shaped  keel,  enclosed  by  an  outer  covering 
of  fabric.  At  a  point  which  is  approximately  in  the  centre  of  the 
airship,  this  keel  is  enlarged  to  form  a  cabin  for  the  crew ;  while 
it  forms  also  a  passage-way,  by  which  the  members  of  the  crew 
may  reach  the  two  cars  containing  the  motors  and  other  gear  of 
the  ship  which  are  attached  to  the  keel  at  points  about  one-fourth 
the  length  of  the  machine  from  bow  to  stern.  The  propeller^>which, 
actuated  by  the  motors,  drive  the  machine  through  the  air,  and 
of  which  there  are  usually  four,  'are  carried  on  frameworks  of 
steel  tubing  which  slope  outward  and  downward  from  the  sides  of 
the  hull.  Motive  power  is  transmitted  to  them  from  the  cars 
by  bevel  gearing.  At  the  rear  of  the  hull,  operated  from  the  cars, 
are  the  controlling  planes — a  series  of  vertical  and  horizontal 
surfaces  which,  when  moved  respectively  from  side  to  side  or  up 
and  down,  act  as  rudders  and  elevators.  There  are  fixed  planes 
also  at  the  stern,  which  exert  a  stabilising  influence  on  the  craft 
as  it  passes  through  the  air. 

The  first  Zeppelin,  launched  in  1900,  was  almost  identical,  in 
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its  principles  of  construction,  with  the  craft  used  in  this  war. 
Where  improvement  has  been  effected  mainly,  in  each  successive 
model,  has  been  in  regard  to  size,  speed,  and  general  efficiencv. 
Count  Zeppelin’s  first  airship,  as  tested  over  Lake  Constance, 
contained  400,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  weighed  nine  tons,  was  driven 
by  two  16-h.p.  motors,  and  reached  a  speed  of  eight  miles  an 
hour ;  while  one  of  the  improved  type  of  craft,  built  not  long 
before  the  war,  contained  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  weighed 
about  twenty-five  tons,  was  driven  by  motors  developing  720  h.p., 
and  attained  a  maximum  speed  of  fifty  miles  an  hour. 

The  aim  in  the  construction  of  Zeppelins,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  war,  was  to  provide  Germany  with  an  aircraft  which 
should  carry  a  heavier  load  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  and 
fly  also  for  longer  distances ;  and  in  both  these  aims  success  was 
achieved.  The  Zeppelin  was,  when  the  war  came,  the  most 
powerful  aircraft  in  the  world,  being  able  to  raise  into  the  air  an 
effective  load — crew,  fuel,  ballast,  and  explosives — equalling  five 
tons.  As  to  her  radius  of  action,  this  is  not  easy  to  state  briefly ; 
it  depends  on  the  weight  she  carries,  the  height  she  maintains, 
and  the  speed  at  which  she  flies.  It  is  best,  in  order  to  gain  a 
fair  impression  of  her  powers,  to  take  average  performances  and 
not  record  flights,  seeing  that  for  the  latter  machines  were 
prepared  specially.  Frequently,  during  the  war,  Zeppelins  have 
ascended  carrying  fuel  sufficient  to  last  for  twelve  hours,  and  have 
flown  during  this  period,  in  a  non-stop  flight,  for  distances  of 
approximately  500  miles ;  while  in  their  raids  on  England,  in¬ 
volving  flights  to  and  fro  across  the  North  Sea,  Zeppelins  have 
remained  fifteen  hours  and  more  aloft,  and  have  flown  total 
distances — reckoning  deviations  from  their  course  and  manoeuvr- 
ings  while  above  our  shores — of  between  600  and  700  miles.  Nor 
does  this  represent  a  limit  of  achievement ;  it  is  an  instance  merely 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  w'ar.  It  is  within  the  scope  of  a 
Zeppelin  to  fly  for,  say,  twenty-four  hours,  covering  a  distance 
of  1,000  miles ;  or  to  remain  in  the  air,  patrolling  a  given  section 
of  sea-coast  at  slow  speed  and  at  a  low  altitude,  for  a  period  of 
several  days. 

II. 

There  were  two  main  tasks  in  which,  during  the  early  stages  of 
the  war,  Zeppelins  were  employed.  These  were  :  (1)  Strategical 
reconnaissance  above  land  and  sea,  for  which  they  were  specially 
suitable,  having  regard  to  their  radius  of  action,  and  owing  also 
to  the  fact  that,  carrying  a  powerful  wdreless  plant,  they  could 
send  messages  to  a  receiving  station  over  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  miles ;  and  (2)  the  carrying  out  of  bomb-dropping  raids 
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—in  which,  theoretically,  at  any  rate,  important  railway  junctions 
and  bridges  should  have  been  attacked  in  hostile  territory,  and 
the  enemy’s  transport  impeded. 

In  these  flights,  in  which  Zeppelins  were  operating  for  the 
first  time  under  conditions  of  war,  they  were  subjected  to  the 
fire  of  hostile  artillery ;  and  it  became  apparent  quite  soon,  as  a 
result  of  this  gunfire,  that  the  airships  were  highly  vulnerable — at 
any  rate  in  daylight  and  at  a  low  altitude — when  attacked  from 
the  earth  by  artillery  firing  shells ;  also  that  when  flying  in  war 
on  some  urgent  mission,  and  ascending  perhaps  in  a  wind  that 
would  be  considered  unsafe  in  times  of  peace,  these  craft  ran  the 
risk  of  being  compelled  to  make  an  involuntary  descent  at  some 
point  distant  from  their  sheds,  and  of  being  either  wrecked  in 
their  contact  with  the  ground  or  damaged  severely  by  the  action 
of  the  wind  while  they  lay  exposed  in  the  open.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  Zeppelin,  her  hull  more  than  500  feet  in 
length,  offers  a  large  surface  to  a  side  wind.  When  being  moved 
in  and  out  of  her  shed  in  gusty  weather,  even  granting  the 
services  of  skilled  crews  to  handle  her,  she  may  quite  easily  be 
dashed  against  the  side  of  her  shed  and  damaged ;  while  away 
somewhere  in  the  open,  if  bad  weather  forces  a  descent,  the  pilot 
in  charge  must  resign  himself  to  the  almost  inevitable  destruction 
of  his  craft.  In  wind  flying  the  Zeppelin  compares  unfavourably 
with  the  aeroplane.  The  latter  can  be  navigated  in  a  wind  of 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  is  controllable  in  a  wind  as  high  as 
ninety  miles  an  hour;  but  the  Zeppelin  becomes  difficult  to 
handle,  and  sluggish  in  response  to  her  controls,  in  any  wind 
higher  than,  say,  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles  an  hour. 

It  will  be  impossible,  probably,  before  the  end  of  the  campaign 
to  secure  accurate  data  as  to  the  losses  of  Zeppelins  that  took 
place  during  the  early  stages  of  the  war.  Eeports  that  are  untrue 
have  been  circulated  freely ;  while  intermittent  official  state¬ 
ments,  neglecting  sometimes  a  period  of  air  work,  or  mentioning 
one  incident  and  omitting  another,  have  left  in  doubt  many  vital 
points.  But  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  on  the  western  front, 
within  only  a  short  period  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  four 
Zeppelins  had  met  their  fate — three  having  been  brought  down 
by  gunfire,  and  one  wrecked  by  a  gale ;  while  on  the  eastern 
front,  though  reports  here  were  very  confusing,  it  is  clear  that 
several  other  Zeppelins  were  lost  either  through  weather  or  artil¬ 
lery  fire.  Among  naval  Zeppelins,  exposed  often  to  high  winds 
while  on  coastal  or  over-seas  patrol,  there  were  serious  casualties 
also.  Naval  Zeppelins  No.  3  and  No.  4  both  being  lost  in  gales 
during  the  early  period  of  the  war.  In  the  first  five  months  of 
the  campaign,  from  August  to  December,  1914,  it  was  estimated 
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by  experts  in  France,  and  with  a  reasonable  show  of  accuracy 
that  ten  Zeppelins,  brought  down  by  artillery  or  caught  in  gales, 
had  met  with  total  destruction. 

Zeppelin  pilots  made  the  mistake  when  they  came  first  under 
fire,  as  did  aviators  in  aeroplanes,  of  flying  too  low ;  though  it 
should  be  stated,  in  fairness  to  some  of  the  Zeppelin  pilots,  that 
the  craft  they  controlled — being  machines  several  years  old  and 
of  a  comparatively  early  type — could  not  be  induced,  when  loaded 
with  fuel  for  a  long  flight,  to  maintain  any  high  altitude.  A 
realisation  of  the  powder  of  high-angle  land  guns,  firing  shrapnel 
shell,  came  first  in  regard  to  the  aeroplane.  It  had  been  thought 
prior  to  the  war  that  such  a  machine,  flying  fast  and  offering  a 
small  target,  might  be  considered  fairly  safe  from  gunfire— as 
safe,  at  any  rate,  as  an  aviator  can  hope  to  be  when  he  is  scouting 
in  war — at  3,500  or  4,000  feet.  But  aeroplanes  were,  during  the 
first  weeks  of  active  service  flying,  struck  frequently  by  shrapnel 
when  at  6,000  feet,  and  it  was  soon  recognised  that  a  pilot  should, 
unless  an  urgent  reconnaissance  in  misty  weather  compelled  him 
to  fly  low,  strive  to  maintain  an  altitude,  when  over  hostile  terri¬ 
tory,  of,  say,  8,000  feet. 

If  an  aeroplane,  presenting  a  mark  to  gunfire  that  is  approxi¬ 
mately  30  feet  in  length,  and  moving  at  perhaps  100  miles  an 
hour,  is  in  danger  from  gunfire  at  6,000  feet,  the  risks  of  a  Zep¬ 
pelin  may  be  imagined  when  she  passes  over  a  hostile  country  at 
a  height  of  only  2,000  feet — remembering  that  she  offers  a  target 
many  times  longer  than  the  aeroplane,  and  one  moving  probably 
at  less  than  half  the  speed.  Yet  on  several  occasions,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  a  Zeppelin  was  caught  by  gunfire  when  flying 
at  no  more  than  2,000  or  2,500  feet.  In  one  case,  for  instance, 
which  is  authenticated,  a  Zeppelin  crossed  above  a  road  in  France 
at  a  height  estimated  to  be  only  2,400  feet,  and  had  the  rear  of 
her  hull  so  damaged  by  the  fire  of  a  field-gun  that  she  was  brought 
to  the  ground.  On  the  Eussian  front,  too,  even  when  near  hostile 
positions,  Zeppelins  flew  at  elevations  which  were  dangerously 
low.  It  is  safe  indeed  to  assume  that,  at  the  outbreak  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  there  was  a  general  under-estimate,  by  those  in  charge  of 
Zeppelins,  of  the  risks  they  would  run  from  gunfire.  Even  the 
few  latest-type  machines  possessed  by  the  military  authorities  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  craft  capable  when  fully  loaded — 
according  to  the  claims  made  for  them — of  maintaining  during  a 
flight  an  altitude  of  from  6,000  to  7,000  feet,  were  placed  in  peril 
by  being  navigated  near  hostile  positions  as  low  as  3,000  or 
4,000  feet. 

It  has  been  declared  that  the  ideal  height  for  a  Zeppelin  when 
on  a  long  non-stop  flight,  having  regard  to  economy  in  the  con- 
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sumption  of  gas  and  ballast,  is  about  2,000  feet ;  and-  if  this 
statement  is  accepted — and  it  is  a  fact  that,  in  flights  made  before 
the  war,  this  was  about  the  height  most  usually  attained — it 
explains  why  Zeppelins  on  many  occasions,  even  when  near 
danger  zones,  have  been  found  to  be  flying  low.  The  war  has, 
especially  in  operations  by  air,  introduced  conditions  so  novel  that 
theories  which  served  their  purpose  in  times  of  peace  have  had 
to  be  abandoned  without  compunction  ;  yet  it  is  only  a  recognition 
of  the  weakness  of  human  nature  to  suppose  that,  after  having 
flown  normally  at  moderate  altitudes,  in  their  pre-war  tests,  the 
Zeppelin  pilots  were  some  little  time,  as  were  in  fact  the  pilots 
of  aeroplanes — though  with  less  serious  results — before  they 
realised  the  vital  necessity  of  flying  always  at  a  maximum  height. 

The  Zeppelin  factory  at  Friedrichshafen,  aided  by  another 
established  some  time  before  the  war  at  Potsdam,  had  obviously 
a  difficult  task  in  replacing  the  airships  that  were  lost,  one  after 
the  other,  in  the  first  few  months  of  war,  and  also  in  executing 
such  repairs  and  overhauls  as  must  have  been  necessary  with  the 
craft  that  survives  gales  and  gunfire.  Several  new  machines, 
under  construction  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  were,  it  is  true,  added 
fairly  soon  to  the  existing  fleet ;  but  the  early  disasters  were, 
without  doubt,  far  more  serious  than  had  been  anticipated  by  any 
scheme  of  additions  or  renewals.  Even  when  in  their  sheds,  a 
hundred  miles  or  more  from  the  battle-front,  the  Zeppelins  were 
not  safe  from  attack,  as  w^as  instanced  in  the  raids  made  by  our 
aviators  on  Diisseldorf  and  Friedrichshafen,  in  which  light  and 
powerfully-engined  biplanes,  surviving  by  their  speed  a  hail  of 
gunfire,  enabled  their  pilots  to  drop  bombs  through  the  roofs  of 
the  Zeppelin  sheds,  wuth  the  result  that  the  airships  inside  were 
either  damaged  or  destroyed. 

Had  the  tactics  been  adhered  to  by  which  the  Zeppelins  were 
operated  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  is  evident  that,  far  from 
being  able  to  increase  the  number  of  their  fleet,  with  the  idea 
of  delivering  massed  raids,  the  Germans  would  have  been  left 
soon  without  any  such  airships  at  all.  Even  when  she  is  at  a 
high  altitude  for  such  a  machine,  6,500  or  7,000  feet,  and  granted 
that  it  is  daylight  and  with  the  air  fairly  clear,  a  Zeppelin  is  by 
no  means  free  from  danger  by  artillery.  A  powerful  anti-aircraft 
gun  will  throw  a  shell  to  a  height  of  approximately  20,000  feet ; 
and  a  Zeppelin,  owing  to  her  size,  slowness,  and  inability  to 
manoeuvre  quickly  when  she  comes  under  fire,  provides  a  gunner 
with  a  far  better  target  when  she  is  at,  say,  7,000  feet  than  would 
a  high-speed  aeroplane  at  less  than  half  that  altitude.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  Zeppelin,  having  a  comparatively 
small  margin  of  effective  “lift”  after  she  has  raised  the  dead 
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weight  of  her  hull,  cannot  be  armoured  so  as  to  resist  gunfire. 
The  motors  of  a  Zeppelin  are  protected  as  a  rule  by  a  belt  cf 
thin  armouring ;  but  the  craft  herself — and  particularly  her  long, 
frail,  lightly-built  hull — is  vulnerable  in  the  extreme.  There  is 
no  possibility  with  her,  as  with  the  warship,  of  resisting  the 
penetration  of  shells.  One  well-placed  missile  from  a  powerful 
high-angle  gun,  and  a  Zeppelin  may  be  reckoned  out  of  action. 

III. 

The  disasters  that  befell  one  after  another  of  their  Zeppelins 
during  the  first  period  of  the  campaign  compelled  the  Germans 
to  arrange  for  these  craft,  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  war, 
a  far  less  ambitious  programme.  They  were  forced  by  bitter 
experience  to  recognise  that,  whenever  such  a  craft  flew  by  day 
over  hostile  country,  even  at  her  best  altitude,  she  ran  a  constant 
and  heavy  risk  of  being  destroyed.  This  risk  she  could  minimise 
by  avoiding  defended  positions  or  the  localities  held  by  armies, 
but  if  she  did  this  her  value  as  a  scout  was  impaired.  And  there 
was,  besides,  a  ceaseless  risk  to  be  run  from  the  fire  of  hidden 
guns.  It  is  impossible  for  aviators,  when  flying  from  point  to 
point  across  country  either  in  airships  or  aeroplanes,  to  detect 
when  they  may  be  passing  over  concealed  artillery — assuming 
that  the  work  of  concealment  has  been  skilfully  done.  With  the 
Zeppelin,  too,  when  she  flew  by  day  over  an  enemy’s  land,  there 
was  another  serious  risk  apart  from  the  fire  of  guns,  and  this 
was  from  the  attack  of  hostile  aeroplanes,  whose  pilots,  in  all  the 
patrol  flights  they  made,  were  constantly  on  the  look-out  for 
enemy  airships,  and  were  prepared  to  attack  them  without  hesita¬ 
tion  immediately  they  came  in  sight.  How  grave  is  the  peril 
of  a  Zeppelin  when  assailed  with  determination  by  hostile 
aviators  flying  fast  aeroplanes  we  shall  be  able  in  a  subsequent 
section  to  indicate. 

What  happened  when  those  in  control  of  the  German  air  ser¬ 
vice  realised  the  vulnerability  of  their  Zeppelins  was  that  these 
machines  vanished  from  the  air  almost  entirely  during  the  hours 
of  daylight.  And  this  was  a  serious  curtailment  of  their  activi¬ 
ties,  permitting  them  only  to  steal  from  their  sheds  at  dusk  and 
fly  like  night-birds  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  returning  again 
to  their  shelters  before  the  dawn.  It  is  quite  possible  to  make 
observations  from  the  air  by  night.  A  large  movement  of  troops 
by  train  may  be  detected  from  above,  for  instance,  even  if  it  is 
dark,  though  it  is  difficult  as  a  rule  to  obtain  more  than  a  general 
impression  of  what  is  "Being  done.  Remembering  that  aerial 
reconnaissance  by  day  has  to  be  made  with  the  utmost  care  and 
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by  skilled  observers,  if  a  headquarters’  staff  is  to  rely  upon  its 
accuracy,  one  may  imagine  what  difficulties  present  themselves 
during  the  night-time  in  gaining  news  as  to  an  enemy’s  move¬ 
ments  that  is  important  or  trustworthy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Zeppelins,  when  condemned  to  night  flying,  lost  much  of  their 
significance  as  scouts,  though  they  were  still  used  in  reconnais¬ 
sance.  But  what  they  were  reserved  for  largely,  and  it  may 
be  said  of  necessity,  as  soon  as  the  risks  of  day  flying  became  too 
great,  was  the  making  of  night  raids — using  the  darkness  as  a 
cloak  for  the  approach  of  a  coast-line  or  city,  and  then  dropping 
their  bombs  as  quickly  as  possible  and  making  off  again  through 
the  night.  Not  a  glorious  rdle,  certainly,  following  on  the  stories 
circulated  by  the  Germans  to  terrify  antagonists  ;  and  one  even  in 
which,  inglorious  though  it  was,  they  were  unable,  through  the 
limitations  imposed  by  darkness,  to  obtain  any  real  measure  of 
success. 

It  should  be  stated  in  justice  to  the  Zeppelins  that  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  war,  while  the  armies  were  mobilising,  and  before 
active  measures  were  in  force  to  combat  airships,  they  did  valu¬ 
able  work  in  strategical  reconnaissance ;  and  this  work  they 
continued,  as  the  war  progressed,  by  their  long  journeys  above 
the  North  Sea  and  their  patrol  flights  near  German  naval  bases. 

IV. 

Zeppelins  might  have  been  formidable  as  weapons  of  destruc¬ 
tion  had  it  not  been  for  the  defensive  measures  of  those  whom 
they  attacked.  These  defences,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  nullified  very  largely  the  powers  given  the  Zeppelins  by 
their  ability  to  raise  heavy  loads. 

Over  Antwerp,  the  most  important  city  to  be  attacked  by  air 
during  the  first  month  of  the  war,  a  Zeppelin  appeared  one  night, 
flying  at  not  more  than  2,000  feet.  Having  to  make  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  flight  from  one  of  the  nearest  air  stations  on 
German  soil,  she  had  been  able  to  load  herself  with  heavy  bombs 
of  high  power.  The  city  had  not  been  darkened ;  the  attack 
came  as  a  surprise.  The  opportunity  was,  indeed,  an  excellent 
one  for  the  airship.  But  before  her  marksmen  could  release 
their  bombs  effectively  she  was  detected  by  searchlight  from 
the  ground,  and  so  violent  a  gunfire  directed  upward  that,  though 
she  was  not  hit,  her  pilot  was  obliged  to  take  her  quickly  to  an 
altitude  of  more  than  4,000  feet ;  and  her  bombs,  when  they  fell, 
did  so  at  random  and  with  results  which  were,  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  quite  insignificant.  It  has  indeed  been  the  inherent 
weakness  of  the  Zeppelin  attack  by  night  that — their  craft  being 
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compelled  to  manoeuvre  several  thousand  feet  high — the  bomb- 
droppers  have  been  unable  to  achieve  any  effective  marksman¬ 
ship  ;  and  even  eight  powerful  bombs,  such  as  were  thrown  on 
Antwerp  in  this  first  attack,  will  do  surprisingly  little  damage  if 
they  fall  merely  haphazard  and  without  being  aimed  at  any 
specific  target.  In  the  case  of  land  artillery  we  have  been  shown 
the  uselessness  of  bombarding  any  area  of  ground  when  there  is 
no  possibility  of  aiming  at  a  definite  mark ;  and  with  the  Zep¬ 
pelin,  which  can  carry  only  a  limited  cargo  of  bombs  above  anv 
district  to  be  attacked,  the  futility  of  a  haphazard  bombardment 
is  even  more  apparent.  The  airship  risks  destruction,  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  hope  of  any  advantage  from  the  attack  she  makes. 

When  a  subsequent  raid  was  made  on  Antwerp,  the  defenders 
being  on  the  alert,  the  city  was  plunged  in  darkness,  while  the 
gunfire  from  below,  aided  by  searchlights,  became  so  heavy,  and 
attained  its  power  so  quickly,  that  the  Zeppelin  had  to  veer  off 
before  she  could  drop  her  bombs. 

The  darkening  of  cities  and  stretches  of  coast-line,  as  a  pre¬ 
caution  against  Zeppelin  attack,  has  more  than  justified  any  in¬ 
convenience  it  may  have  caused.  Aerial  navigation  by  night, 
even  when  there  are  lights  to  steer  by,  is  sufficiently  difficult; 
but  when  a  track  of  land  lies  in  darkness,  and  an  airship  pilot 
dare  not — for  fear  of  hidden  guns — descend  close  to  the  earth 
in  order  to  fix  his  position  by  any  specific  mark,  and  if  in  addition 
he  is  flying  above  a  foreign  and  unfamiliar  country,  then  his 
difficulties  in  mere  navigation  come  to  be  very  great,  apart  alto¬ 
gether  from  any  question,  when  he  has  found  his  way  to  a  city, 
of  discovering  some  specific  building  or  districts  upon  which  it 
might  be  advantageous  to  drop  his  bombs.  In  one  instance, 
which  does  not  stand  alone,  a  Zeppelin  pilot  in  fair  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  steering  to  reach  one  section  of  our  coast — which  would 
have  been  discernible  probably  with  ease  had  its  lighting  been 
normal — failed  altogether  to  find  the  target  he  sought,  and  groped 
here  and  there  in  the  darkness,  dropping  his  bombs  eventually  in 
districts  which  had  no  significance. 

Apart  from  searchlights  and  guns,  when  he  attacks  by  night, 
a  Zeppelin  pilot  needs  to  remember  that  aeroplanes  may  be  sent 
up  against  him  from  a  defended  position  ;  and  though  an  aeroplane 
pilot,  when  he  ascends  in  search  of  an  airship  at  night,  is  faced 
by  more  than  one  difficulty  in  the  navigation  of  his  craft,  the 
mere  fact  that  there  is  the  menace  of  this  counter-offensive  by 
aeroplanes,  coupled  with  a  concentration  of  fire  by  high-angle 
guns,  has  taken,  so  to  say,  the  “sting”  out  of  the  Zeppelin 
attacks,  and  has  made  the  airships  waste  bombs  over  undefended 
tracts  of  land.  Take,  for  example,  the  attacks  on  the  English 
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coasts.  In  these,  besides  the  fact  that  the  Zeppelin  pilots  have 
been  in  great  haste  to  make  off  seaward,  staying  for  the  shortest 
period  only  over  the  coast-line  they  have  attacked,  the  districts 
selected  for  bombardment  have  had,  as  a  rule,  practically  no 
strategic  or  military  value,  and  have  been  chosen,  indeed,  almost 
in  all  cases,  not  with  the  intention  of  striking  any  really  decisive 
or  important  blow,  but  for  the  reason  that  included  in  them  there 
were  no  areas  defended  heavily  against  aircraft,  or  from  which 
aeroplanes  might  be  expected  to  rise  promptly  in  a  counter¬ 
offensive.  It  is  impossible — or  it  has  been  impossible  at  any  rate 
in  this  war — to  defend  against  an  air  raid  every  town  on  a  long 
stretch  of  coast-line ;  places  can  be  selected  only  which  have  a 
naval  or  military  significance.  And  if  an  airship  pilot,  not  daring 
to  fly  near  such  defended  positions,  wanders  more  or  less  aim¬ 
lessly  above  unimportant  towns  and  villages,  dropping  bombs  that 
fall  among  cottages  and  farm-houses,  his  attack  is  not  easy  to 
cope  with  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  defence,  and  he  may 
repeat  such  raids  at  night,  avoiding  the  fire  of  land-guns,  and 
escaping  seaward  before  aeroplanes  can  find  him  in  the  darkness. 
But  such  raids,  though  possible,  accomplish  nothing — the  German 
hopes  of  terrorising  a  countryside  with  random  attacks  by  airship 
having  failed  completely ;  while  the  pilot  of  an  airship,  even  if 
he  escapes  guns  and  hostile  craft,  runs  the  risk  of  a  sudden 
change  of  weather  that  may  prevent  him  from  regaining  his 
starting  point. 

After  the  attack  on  Antwerp  we  liave  mentioned,  and  after 
certain  raids  on  the  Eastern  front  that  were  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  land  defences  against  aircraft  were  only  in  process  of 
organisation,  Zeppelin  pilots  made  no  attempt,  even  in  their  night 
raids,  to  penetrate  above  the  heart  of  a  city,  or  deliver  any  attack 
that  should  have  a  real  significance.  Once,  it  is  true,  they  made 
a  demonstration  against  Paris,  but  dared  fly  no  farther  than  the 
outer  fringe  of  suburbs,  dropping  bombs  in  haste,  and  retreating 
before  defending  aeroplanes  could  come  in  touch  with  them. 
Once,  too,  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  bombs  have  been  dropped 
within  the  environs  of  London ;  but,  for  all  the  results  he 
achieved,  the  Zeppelin  pilot  ran  in  vain  the  risk  of  his  long  and 
dangerous  flight.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  none  are  better  awnre 
of  it  than  those  who  control  the  flights  of  Zeppelins,  these 
machines  court  almost  certain  destruction,  even  when  they  have 
darkness  to  aid  them,  should  they  pass  deliberately  and  at  a 
low  altitude  above  the  heart  of  a  city  that  is  well  protected  by 
high-angle  guns,  and  which  can  send  aloft  promptly,  when  a  signal 
of  warning  comes,  a  squadron  of  fast-flying  defensive  aeroplanes. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  an  airship,  if  she  flew  very  high 
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and  made  no  pretence  of  aiming  her  bombs,  might  steal  during  a 
dark  night  across  a  city,  without  being  detected  by  searchlight, 
and  scatter  missiles  earthward  as  she  flew.  But  even  if  she  did 
so,  and  her  bombs  did  fall,  the  damage  done  would — in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten — prove  insignificant. 

There  is  a  technical  problem  of  importance,  and  one  adverse 
to  the  Zeppelins,  which  arises  when  such  craft  make  a  long¬ 
distance  raid,  and  need  to  maintain  a  high  altitude  so  as  to 
avoid  hostile  gunfire.  This  necessity  for  flying  high,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  they  must  carry  a  heavy  load  of  fuel — as  in  the 
case,  say,  of  a  flight  across  the  North  Sea  to  the  English  coast- 
limits  very  definitely  the  weight  and  power  of  their  bombs.  In 
the  raid  on  Antwerp,  having  no  long  voyage  to  make,  a  Zeppelin 
dropped  heavy  and  destructive  bombs ;  but  in  the  attacks  on  our 
coast-lines  and  in  the  raids  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris  and  London, 
the  bombs  used  have  been  comparatively  small  and  of  low  power 
— bearing  in  mind,  that  is  to  say,  the  weight-lifting  claims  made 
for  these  craft,  and  the  threats  of  the  Germans  that  missiles 
weighing  as  much  as  600  lbs.  each  would  be  thrown  on  the  cities 
of  the  Allies.  When  crossing  the  North  Sea  to  attack  England 
the  Zeppelins  have,  it  is  clear,  been  obliged  to  fly  light,  and  they 
have  done  so  in  order  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  high  altitude. 
When  a  Zeppelin  is  described  as  having  a  radius  of  action  of 
1,000  miles,  fully  loaded,  it  means  she  can  only  make  such  a 
flight  when  travelling  at  a  low  altitude.  If  such  a  machine  is 
given  the  task  of  carrying  explosives,  as  well  as  her  normal 
burden,  and  also  of  reaching  a  high  altitude,  either  her  radius  of 
action  is  lessened  or  her  load  of  bombs  must  be  reduced.  Plying, 
say,  at  about  2,000  feet,  a  Zeppelin  might,  even  on  a  long  journey, 
carry  several  tons  of  bombs.  But  if  she  is  to  reach  a  height  of 
from  6,000  to  8,000  feet,  and  make  a  long  voyage  under  such 
conditions,  then  her  load  of  bombs  may  need  to  be  reduced  to  a 
weight  of  less  than  a  ton.  As  part  of  her  armament,  it  must  be 
remembered,  when  she  makes  a  journey  over  hostile  territory,  a 
Zeppelin  must  carry  machine  guns  with  which  to  repel  hostile 
aeroplanes,  and  the  weight  of  these  reduces  her  load  of  bombs. 
The  comments  we  have  just  made  refer,  of  course,  to  such 
Zeppelins  as  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  or  were  added 
to  the  German  air  fleet  immediately  after  hostilities  had  begun. 
It  has  been  the  aim  of  Count  Zeppelin  since  then  to  increase  the 
w^eight-carrying  power  of  his  airships  when  on  long  flights  at 
high  altitudes. 
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V. 

On  two  occasions  only — at  any  rate,  up  to  the  time  of  writing — 
have  Zeppelins  and  hostile  aeroplanes  come  into  a  direct  conflict ; 
and  in  both  encounters  the  airships  appeared  at  a  disadvantage, 
one  being  damaged  and  the  other  destroyed.  These  contests  bore 
out,  indeed,  in  a  general  sense,  the  claims  made  by  advocates  of 
the  heavier-than-air  machine,  who  declared  that  if  an  aeroplane 
could  once  rise  higher  than  an  airship  and  drop  an  incendiary 
bomb  on  her  hull,  she  would  either  be  put  out  of  action  or 
destroyed. 

The  airship  suffers  in  a  fight  with  aeroplanes,  as  she  does  when 
subjected  to  land  fire,  from  her  vulnerability  :  one  accurately- 
placed  incendiary  bomb  striking  her  unprotected  upper  surface 
may  send  her  earthward  to  destruction,  her  hull  ablaze  owing  to 
the  ignition  of  its  gas.  If  the  Zeppelin  can  prevent  aeroplanes 
from  rising  above  her  she  may,  having  regard  to  the  existing 
armament  of  both  types  of  craft,  make  a  very  fair  fight  of  it.  It 
is  possible  to  mount  as  many  as  four  machine  guns  in  her  cars, 
and  these  can  be  used  with  effect  as  soon  as  hostile  aeroplanes 
come  within  range.  The  combatants  in  the  aeroplanes,  firing 
probably  a  very  light  type  of  machine  gun,  cannot  hope  to  make 
much  impression  on  the  airship  by  this  form  of  attack.  Even  if 
they  fly  within  close  range,  braving  the  airship’s  fire,  the  bullets 
from  their  machine-guns,  making  no  more  than  tiny  perforations, 
may  pierce  her  hull  repeatedly  without  producing  any  definite 
result.  They  may,  if  they  concentrate  their  fire  on  her  cars,  do 
some  damage  to  the  power-plants,  or  perhaps  kill  or  wound 
members  6f  the  crew.  But  remembering  that  one  well-placed 
shot  from  the  airship  killing  or  wounding  an  aeroplane  pilot  or 
registering  a  vital  hit  in  his  craft  may  put  that  machine  out  of 
action,  there  can  be  little  advantage  for  the  aeroplanes  in  any 
such  exchange  of  direct  fire.  They  have  speed  on  their  side,  of 
course,  and  it  may  quite  possibly  be  good  tactics  for  several 
aeroplanes  to  attack  a  Zeppelin  with  machine-gun  fire,  and  hold 
the  attention  of  her  crew  while  one  or  more  of  their  number, 
avoiding  any  direct  conflict,  seek  to  rise  higher  than  the  airship 
as  a  preliminary  to  darting  in  above  her  and  discharging  their 
bombs. 

The  Zeppelin  should,  at  any  rate  theoretically,  be  guarded  in 
some  way  against  assailants  who  approach  her  from  above,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  she  is  so  vulnerable  to  such  an  attack.  The 
Germans,  of  course,  realised  this  point,  and,  so  far  as  could  be 
gleaned  unofficially,  sought  to  deal  with  it  before  the  war.  They 
equipped  several  craft,  it  is  understood,  with  a  platform  on  the 
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tops  of  their  hulls,  from  which  a  machine-gun  could  be  fired.  But 
in  tests  of  this  device,  as  unofficial  reports  of  them  reached  other 
nations,  the  flashes  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  showed  a  tendency 
to  ignite  the  faint  escapes  of  hydrogen  from  the  compartments 
within  the  airship’s  hull  that  percolated  upward.  The  destruction 
of  naval  airship  No.  2,  which  burst  into  flames  in  the  air,  was 
attributed  unofficially  to  an  ignition  of  hydrogen  owing  to  experi¬ 
ments  with  a  top-platform  gun,  though  the  official  reports  made 
out  that  the  disaster  was  due  to  a  setting  alight  of  petrol  fumes 
from  one  of  the  cars.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  con¬ 
sidering  such  a  point  as  this,  that  very  little  detailed  information 
is,  outside  Germany,  obtainable  as  to  the  Zeppelins.  No  other 
nation,  one  may  say,  has  had  experience  with  such  craft  that  is 
of  any  value,  and  Germany  has  been  careful  always  to  prevent 
technical  points  concerning  her  Zeppelins  from  reaching  other 
nations.  It  was  very  annoying  to  her,  of  course,  when,  in  April, 
1913,  a  Zeppelin  descended  invadvertently  at  Luneville,  and  was 
detained  by  the  French,  who  profited  by  the  occasion  to  make  an 
examination  of  her.  The  data  obtained  then  were  of  value  to 
our  Allies  ;  but  more  than  one  point  has  arisen  since  that  remains 
in  obscurity,  and  among  them  is  this  matter  of  gunfire  from  an 
upper  platform  on  the  Zeppelin’s  hull.  That  such  platforms  exist 
is  known,  also  that  they  are  used  for  purposes  of  observation; 
while  from  German  official  sources  has  come  the  suggestion  more 
than  once  that  guns  can,  when  the  need  arises,  be  used  without 
accident  from  these  platforms.  All  that  it  is  wise  to  say  at  this 
juncture  in  regard  to  the  actual  combats  of  the  war  is  that  the 
Zeppelins  failed,  on  both  occasions  when  they  were  assailed  from 
above,  to  prevent  the  attacking  airman  from  descending  quite 
low  above  them,  and  from  dropping  his  bombs  at  so  close  a  range 
that  one  of  these  missiles  was,  at  any  rate,  sure  of  hitting  its 
mark. 

Of  course  the  armament  of  these  large  airships,  so  far  as  this 
war  is  concerned,  is  experimental  and  unsatisfactory.  What  a 
Zeppelin  needs,  apart  for  the  moment  from  any  question  of  guns 
on  the  top  of  her  hull,  is  some  long-range,  semi-automatic 
weapon  in  her  cars  that  will  throw  a  specially-designed  shell, 
exploding  on  contact  with  even  such  a  yielding  surface  as  an  aero¬ 
plane  wing,  and  with  which  she  can  open  fire  on  hostile  aircraft 
while  they  are  at  considerable  distances  from  her.  But  there  is 
the  recoil  of  such  a  gun  to  be  considered,  as  affecting  the  frail 
structure  of  the  airship’s  hull,  and  this  is  a  problem  that  remains 
unsolved. 

In  the  first  authentic  contest  between  an  airship  and  aeroplanes 
a  Zeppelin  was  brought  to  action  off  Nieuport,  on  the  Belgian 
coast,  by  eight  British  naval  aeroplanes  from  the  air  station  at 
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Dunkirk.  The  encounter  took  place  on  the  morning  of  May  17th, 
1915,  and  the  airship — intercepted  in  daylight  by  our  aviators 
while  on  her  return  to  her  shed — had  been  on  a  night  flight  to 
the  south-east  coast  of  England,  where  she  had  dropped  bombs 
over  Kamsgate  and  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  only  to  be 
pursued  seaward  by  defending  aeroplanes.  Evidence,  both  ofi&cial 
and  unofficial,  goes  to  prove  that  the  Zeppelin  was  at  no  great  alti¬ 
tude  when  the  aeroplanes  from  Dunkirk  approached  her;  but, 
immediately  these  assailants  were  observed  from  the  airship,  she 
discharged  ballast  rapidly  and  began  to  rise.  Three  of  the 
aviators,  however,  were  able  to  fly  up  within  range  and  open  fire 
with  their  machine-guns ;  and  to  this  the  airship  responded, 
according  to  the  official  report,  with  afire  that  was  “heavy.”  The 
engagement  would  have  been  inconclusive,  probably,  had  not  one 
of  the  aeroplane  pilots — Flight-Commander  Bigsworth — succeeded 
in  putting  into  force  tactics  which  the  occasion  demanded.  He 
managed  to  gain,  temporarily,  a  higher  altitude  than  the  airship ; 
then  he  passed  over  her,  within  200  feet  of  her  hull,  and  dropped 
four  bombs.  The  effect  of  these  upon  the  airship,  as  stated  in 
an  Admiralty  report,  was  that  “  a  large  column  of  smoke  was  seen 
to  come  out  of  one  of  her  compartments.”  But  the  damage, 
though  apparently  serious,  was  restricted  evidently  to  the  one 
compartment,  and  there  was  no  general  outbreak  of  fire.  The 
airship’s  ascending  power  was  clearly  not  impaired,  for  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  rise — outpacing  the  aeroplanes — until  she  reached  the 
very  considerable  altitude  for  an  airship  of  11,000  feet.  Then, 
having  thrown  off  her  opponents,  she  continued  her  flight  towards 
her  shed ;  but  whether  she  succeeded  actually  in  reaching  it,  or 
whether  the  damage  to  her  hull — coupled  with  the  after-effects  of 
a  wholesale  discharge  of  ballast — brought  her  to  earth  before  she 
could  regain  her  starting-point,  is  a  question  that  remains  un.- 
decided.  She  escaped,  at  any  rate,  the  immediate  peril  of  the 
aeroplane  attack. 

The  ascensional  power  of  the  Zeppelin  in  this  engagement, 
and  not  her  armament,  saved  her  from  destruction.  Up  to  a 
certain  altitude,  by  a  liberal  discharge  of  ballast,  and  by  setting 
her  elevating  planes  for  an  ascent,  and  assisting  their  action  by 
driving  the  machine  ahead,  a  Zeppelin  can  rise  at  a  very  rapid 
pace.  It  has  been  estimated,  for  example,  taking  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison  an  aeroplane  armed  with  a  machine-gun  and  carry¬ 
ing  two  occupants,  that  a  Zeppelin  can  ascend,  if  the  need  is 
urgent,  at  a  speed  more  than  twice  that  of  the  aeroplane.  After 
the  airship  has  reached  her  maximum  height,  which  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  10,000  feet,  and  if  the  contest  still  resolves  itself 
into  one  for  altitude,  then  the  aeroplane  may  continue  doggedly 
upward  until  it  has  outclimbed  her.  But  its  ascent  will  be  slow. 
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and  the  airship,  having  gained  quickly  her  higher  altitude,  may  be 
able  to  escape  before  the  aeroplane  can  come  up  with  her.  There 
are,  however,  certain  single-seated  aeroplanes,  powerfully 
engined,  and  set  aside  for  airship  attack,  in  which  a  pilot  ascends 
carrying  with  him  no  greater  burden  than  a  few  incendiary  bombs 
and  which  can  be  made  to  climb  at  a  speed  that — though  no 
details  naturally  are  forthcoming — is  very  appreciably  greater  than 
that  of  any  two-seated  craft  which  carries  a  machine-gun.  It  is 
such  machines  as  this,  stripped  one  may  say  for  speed,  and  vying 
with  Zeppelins  in  the  race  for  altitude,  that  the  airship  pilots 
have  chiefly  to  fear. 

It  was  a  single-seated  aeroplane,  carrying  incendiary  bombs, 
which  succeeded  in  destroying  a  Zeppelin  in  an  encounter  on 
June  7th,  1915.  The  airship,  returning  towards  her  shed  in 
Belgium  after  a  night  flight,  was  sighted  at  3  a.m.,  between 
Ghent  and  Brussels,  by  Sub-Lieut.  Warneford,  of  the  Eoyal 
Naval  Air  Service.  Profiting  by  the  speed  of  his  machine,  a 
monoplane,  the  aviator  rose  above  the  Zeppelin  and  passed  over 
her,  dropping  six  bombs  at  her  hull.  Whereupon,  in  the  wording 
of  the  Admiralty  report,  “the  airship  exploded,  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  burned  for  a  considerable  time.”  She  was,  in  fact,  destroyed 
utterly,  and  all  her  crew  were  reported  unofficially  to  have  been 
killed.  Sub-Lieut.  Warneford,  who  emerged  from  the  contest 
uninjured,  had  the  unpleasant  experience — following  on  the  air 
disturbance  caused  by  the  explosion  of  gas  in  the  airship’s  hull— 
of  finding  that  his  monoplane  was  overturned  suddenly  while  in 
flight.  He  managed,  however,  to  recover  his  equilibrium. 

It  was  soon  afterwards,  to  the  regret  of  the  entire  nation,  and 
after  he  had  been  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross,  that  this  gallant 
officer  lost  his  life  while  testing  an  aeroplane  at  Buc,  in  Prance. 

It  would  be  injudicious,  at  present,  to  form  definite  conclusions 
even  as  to  the  use  of  a  machine  that  has  so  disappointed  her  sup¬ 
porters  as  has  the  Zeppelin.  Kegarded  purely  as  flying  craft,  and 
neglecting  for  the  moment  such  defensive  measures  as  have 
negatived  so  much  of  their  work  in  war,  the  Zeppelins  have  done 
exceedingly  well,  flying  repeatedly  for  distances,  and  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  navigation,  that  would  have  been  practically  impossible 
with  any  other  type  of  machine.  But  their  size,  though  it  has 
given  them  these  powers,  has  brought  also  the  drawbacks  we 
have  described.  In  war,  unless  she  can  fly  faster  and  higher,  and 
arm  herself  more  adequately,  the  Zeppelin  labours  under  dis¬ 
advantages  which,  in  regard  to  operations  of  military  value  over 
a  hostile  territory,  reduce  her  nearly  to  impotence. 

Claude  Grahame- White. 

Harry  Harper. 


THE  ITALIAN  TEMPEKAMENT. 


Like  the  Italian  language,  the  Italian  temperament  seems  very 
easy  to  understand  until  one  studies  it  seriously. 

It  is  all  in  sharp  black  and  white,  or  else  in  glaring  colours. 
Eed-hot  ambitions  and  the  slumber  of  lazzaroni,  ideals  and 
stilettos,  cheating  and  generosity,  wisdom  and  illiteracy,  vendettas 
and  good  nature,  superstition  and  infidelity,  vanity  and  servility, 
roughness  and  courtesy,  heroism  and  professional  politics  are  all 
to  be  espied  in  the  kaleidoscope. 

In  other  words,  Italians  are  very,  very  human.  They  take  our 
breath  away  at  first.  Then  we  smile  indulgently.  Then  we 
admire. 

After  all,  there  are  lazzaxoni  everywhere — lazzaroni  who 
gape  at  football  while  their  betters  are  in  Flanders,  lazzaroni 
who  live  on  unearned  increment,  lazzaroni  now  once  more  on 
the  Treasury  Bench.  Compared  with  these,  the  Neapolitan 
slumberer  has  his  points.  His  pleasures  are  harmless  enough, 
and  it  is  surely  something  to  have  reduced  human  needs 
to  a  nutshell.  Blessed,  moreover,  is  the  land  whose  generous 
fertility  maintains  men  almost  without  labour.  There  are 
many  worse  crimes  than  taking  sun-baths  and  sucking  oranges. 
And  the  lazzarone  is  far  from  representing  Italy — almost  as  far 
as  Giolitti. 

Visit  almost  any  country  in  the  world  and  you  will  find  Italians 
nearly  as  ubiquitous  as  Scots ;  and  while  the  Scots  win  wealth  by 
unproductive  barter,  the  Italians  create  wealth  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows,  cut  continents,  pierce  Alps.  I  suppose  there  is 
scarcely  a  railway  or  engineering  miracle  that  is  not  due  to  their 
patient  industry.  And  what  frugality,  what  self-sacrifice,  what 
courage !  Ardent  lovers  of  their  lovely  land,  they  volunteer  for 
exile  during  the  best  years  of  their  lives,  stinting  and  starving 
themselves  to  maintain  the  old  folks  at  home  and  hasten  the 
happy  return  with  the  nest-egg. 

And  in  Italy  itself  there  is  a  high  average  of  industry.  Turin 
and  Milan  are  hives.  It  is  true  that  lack  of  capital  has  delayed 
home  manufactures.  Such  simple  necessaries  as  fishing-nets, 
needles,  agricultural  instruments,  have  nearly  all  been  made  in 
Germany.  But  this,  like  most  of  the  world’s  woes,  will  be  righted 
after  the  war.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  extreme  youth 
of  the  country.  Scarcely  two  generations  ago  all  development  was 
impeded  by  alien  or  antiquated  rule,  and  the  strides  since  have 
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been  prodigious.  Communications,  drainage,  irrigation,  all  the 
nursery  business  of  a  nation  have  had  to  be  begun  from  the  eg<r, 
and  now  compare  favourably  with  those  of  older  neighbours. 
Illiteracy  remains  unduly  widespread,  but  its  hindrances  are 
mitigated  by  native  shrewdness.  And  individual  riches  are 
accumulating  everywhere  at  compound  interest.  In  fertile  regions, 
like  Liguria,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  men  with  thousands  of 
invested  pounds,  even  millionaires  in  francs,  who  eat  and  dress 
like  beggars  and  continue  to  live  the  lives  of  humble  peasants. 
Elsewhere  they  would  don  black  coats,  rush  to  towns  and  become 
indifferent  lawyers  or  corrupt  politicians.  Here  they  are  accumu¬ 
lating  national  strength  in  silence. 

In  politics,  Italy  has  still  much  to  learn,  but  that  may  be  said 
of  most  countries.  Elections  depend  upon  men  and  money  rather 
than  on  measures.  International  Jewry  and  secret  societies  pay 
the  piper.  Votes  are  openly  bought  and  sold.  A  candidate’s 
purse  and  personality  count  much  more  than  his  principles.  If 
there  are  any  statesmen,  their  reputation  has  yet  to  be  made. 
The  only  man  of  mark  is  Giolitti,  and  his  mark  is  a  bad  one. 
According  to  the  whole  Press  and  public  opinion,  he  ought  to  be 
in  gaol  for  fraud,  he  has  been  bribed  by  the  Germans,  Judas 
and  Murray  were  Paladins  in  comparison.  Yet  he  recently  com¬ 
manded  a  large  majority  in  the  Chamber  though  he  dared  not 
show  his  face  in  the  streets. 

Salandra  is  slow  and  perhaps  worthy,  but  admittedly  a 
stop-gap.  The  story  of  his  recent  crisis  reads  like  a  scene  in  the 
Grande  Duchesse  de  Gerolstein.  He  was  Giolitti’s  warming-pan, 
dependent  on  a  Giolittian  majority.  Knowing  war  to  be  neces¬ 
sary,  but  dreading  a  general  election,  he  pretended  to  resign. 
The  result  was  a  riotous  demonstration,  carefully  prepared,  all 
over  the  Peninsula.  Old  Garibaldians  screamed  themselves  hoarse 
in  the  streets,  students  booed  their  professors,  fishwives  broke 
windows.  This  was  recognised  at  once  as  the  will  of  the  people. 
Salandra's  resignation  was  refused,  the  long  expected  war  broke 
out,  surprising  no  one  save  stupid  old  Francis  Joseph. 

We  are  often  taunted  with  blundering  through,  but  in  our 
darkest  hours  we  never  blundered  through  like  that.  It  only 
shows  the  supreme  unimportance  of  Parliament.  Here  we 
have  a  country,  whose  stereotyped  constitutional  machinery 
would  have  condemned  it  to  worse  ignominy  than  Greece,  to  the 
abandonment  of  all  national  aspirations,  to  a  betrayal  of  European 
liberties.  Yet  a  few  newspaper  articles  and  the  cries  of  a  few 
students  apparently  sufficed  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  common 
sense.  And  all  this  when  a  large  part  of  the  population  still 
wmndered  what  all  the  fuss  was  about.  During  these  demon- 
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strations  I  was  asked  by  a  rich  boatman  against  whom  he  would 
have  to  fight  if  his  country  went  to  war.  It  was  a  mild  relief 
to  him  to  hear  that  the  Austrians  were  no  longer  allies. 

The  fact  is,  Italy  possesses  an  enormous  substratum  of 
patriotism.  After  England,  I  suppose  there  is  no  country  so 
saturated  with  patriotism  and  sentiment.  It  is  a  fierce  insular, 
or  rather  peninsular  patriotism.  At  any  moment,  in  any  inn 
or  coffee-house  or  train  or  other  public  resort,  you  will  find  men 
proclaiming  the  high  destinies  of  Italy.  The  word  Italy  occurs 
at  least  once  in  every  sentence.  Patriotic  phrases  are  read  out 
of  papers  with  infinite  unctions  and  ore  rotunda. 

Not  the  slightest  account  is  taken  of  any  other  country  save 
where  it  enters  the  Italian  orbit.  There  is  gratitude  towards  Great 
Britain,  for  instance,  because  she  rendered  Italian  unity  possible, 
but  little  regard  for  the  fact  that  she  has  saved  Europe  from  the 
power  of  the  dog.  Italians  like  us  and  imitate  us,  hut  they  do  not 
mean  to  put  themselves  out  for  any  strangers.  Nor  can  they 
be  blamed  for  this.  They  have  had  so  many  difficulties  and 
disappointments  during  their  short  life  that  a  blend  of  cynicism 
is  only  to  be  expected  in  their  sentimentality.  And,  after  all, 
one  must  be  hideously  grown  up  before  one  learns  to  prefer  the 
welfare  of  the  world  above  the  interests  of  his  country. 

Moreover,  Italian  history,  with  all  its  village  wars  and  local 
fanaticism,  has  necessarily  contracted  the  horizon.  I  have 
noticed,  however,  a  distinct  decrease  in  particularism  during  the 
last  few  years.  It  is  not  long  since  a  Neapolitan  regarded  a 
Piedmontese  as  a  foreigner,  resenting  his  maturer  civilisation. 
But  now  you  may  find  all  glorying  in  the  Italian  name. 

Examine  the  Italian  army,  for  instance.  It  is  drawn  from  the 
most  dissimilar  regions.  Greeks,  Thracians,  Phoenicians  have 
contributed  their  blood  to  the  race  ;  there  are  aboriginal  remnants 
in  Sicily,  Liguria,  the  Abruzzi,  and  migration  has  been  rare  even 
to  the  present  day.  Yet  every  soldier  reveals  a  common  type 
and  character.  There  is  actually  a  common  physiognomy,  that 
enables  one  to  recognise  an  Italian  as  readily  as  a  Chinaman  or  a 
Hun.  One  great  help  towards  unification  has  been  the  compulsory 
teaching  of  Italian  throughout  the  peninsula,  in  most  parts  almost 
as  a  second  tongue. 

I  have  also  been  reviewing  my  views  on  the  courage  of  Italians. 
They  admit  themselves  that  they  are  very  easily  elated  and  very 
easily  depressed,  but  I  think  their  periods  of  elation  are  longer 
and  stronger  than  those  of  despair.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
been  unfortunate  in  their  wars,  but  this  may  have  been  due  to 
defects  of  organisation  or  generalship. 

Their  cult  of  the  stiletto  requires  explanation  but  is  not  un- 
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explainable.  After  all,  it  requires  some  pluck  to  fight  with  knives 
instead  of  fists.  And  dastardly  blows  have  gone  out  as  utterly 
as  the  cups  of  the  Borgias.  If  an  offence  has  been  committed 
and  it  can  be  wiped  out  only  with  blood,  the  offender  receives  due 
warning  and  perambulates  dark  lanes  at  his  peril.  It  is  merely 
a  rude  form  of  duello.  I  have  seen  educated  Italians  quite  angry 
with  the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts,  Liguria,  for  instance, 
where  the  knife  is  unfashionable.  “If  a  man  steals  your  wife  or 
ruins  your  daughter,  and  you  allow  him  to  live,  your  veins  must 
run  with  milk  instead  of  blood.”  All  the  same,  the  despised 
legislature  has  done  wonders  in  discouraging  the  national  tendency 
to  stab.  It  is  almost  a  penal  offence  to  carry  so  much  as  a  pen¬ 
knife  of  more  than  certain  slender  dimensions. 

During  the  mobilisation,  I  thought  I  noticed  a  general  reluct¬ 
ance  to  go  to  the  Front.  Men  said  openly,  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  they  hoped  to  be  let  off ;  and  those  who  were 
exempted  received  hearty  congratulations  from  all  their  friends. 

I  remember  reading  out  a  letter  from  a  youth  in  the  British  lines, 
regretting  that  he  had  not  yet  been  under  fire  and  hoping  for 
better  luck  soon.  This  was  received  almost  w’ith  incredulity  and 
confirmed  the  common  belief  in  the  madness  of  the  English.  All 
the  same,  patriotic  Italians  have  been  hurrying  to  the  colours 
from  all  parts  of  the  w'orld,  leaving  families,  salaries,  prospects, 
in  prompt  answer  to  their  country’s  call. 

If  Italians  are  not  for  ever  extolling  their  own  courage,  like  the 
French,  they  have  plenty  of  brave  deeds  to  their  credit.  Here  is 
an  example.  In  July,  1900,  Admiral  Seymour  despatched  an 
international  company,  including  eighteen  Italian  sailors,  to  Pekin. 
A  sudden  onslaught  of  Boxers  sent  the  French,  Eussian,  and 
American  members  of  the  force  flying  in  a  panic,  and  the  whole 
company  would  have  been  destroyed  had  not  the  Italians  stood 
firm  and  repelled  the  attack  wdth  a  loss  of  half  their  men.  And 
the  French  officer  in  command  was  loyal  enough  to  report  their 
prowess  without  regard  for  the  sorry  figure  cut  by  his  compatriots. 

The  army  has  been  reproached  with  lack  of  discipline,  especially 
by  Huns,  who  regard  men  as  machines.  This  means  only  that 
Italian  soldiers  are  careless  about  saluting  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  join  their  officers  at  a  coffee-house  table.  The  army,  indeed, 
is  more  like  a  family  than  a  machine.  In  many  countries,  a 
recruit  is  tormented  and  ridiculed  and  subjected  to  horse-play. 
In  Italy,  no  trouble  is  spared  to  help  him  and  teach  him  and 
make  him  feel  at  home.  The  result  is  that  he  is  always  good- 
humoured  and  anxious  to  do  even  more  than  his  duty. 

Italian  soldiers,  like  the  French,  possess  considerable  initiative  : 
give  them  an  order  and  you  may  trust  them  to  carry  it  out  in 
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the  best  way  suggested  by  circumstances.  Their  calmness  makes 
them  very  trusty  in  tight  corners,  and  they  are  famed  for  their 
sobriety.  Oddly  enough,  the  sobriety  increases  as  their  place  of 
origin  is  more  southern.  A  Piedmontese  will  have  his  glass  of 
wine  a  day ;  a  Tuscan  or  an  Umbrian  perhaps  half  that  measure ; 
a  Calabrian  or  a  Sicilian  nothing  stronger  than  water.  Indeed, 

I  am  told,  it  is  a  Sicilian  soldier’s  ambition  to  accumulate  his  pay 
of  a  soldo  a  day  until  he  can  afford  to  buy  a  silver  watch  and 
chain.  What  a  lesson  for  the  Huns,  who  have  easier  ways  of 
acquiring  timepieces ! 

I  confess  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  calmness  and  sobriety 
among  Italian  soldiers,  for  those  qualities  are  not  conspicuous 
among  the  same  men  in  their  civilian  life.  As  in  most  wine-lands, 
intoxication  is  not  very  common,  but  it  is  by  no  means  rare. 
With  most  other  failings,  it  is  viewed  with  infinite  indulgence  by 
this  easy-going  race.  When  a  man  becomes  disorderly  or 
incapable,  he  attracts  far  more  pity  than  censure.  “Poor  unfor¬ 
tunate  fellow,”  I  have  heard  again  and  again,  “one  must  have 
patience  with  him !  He  would  not  behave  like  that  if  he  had 
not  taken  too  much  wine.”  The  same  sympathy  is  extended  to 
lunatics,  and  they  are  only  shut  up  if  they  become  quite 
intolerable. 

Some  Italians  may  be  calm,  but  I  confess  I  have  never  met 
them.  As  I  write,  I  can  hear  yells  in  the  dining-room  two 
floors  below.  Anywhere  else,  I  should  adumbrate  a  free  fight. 
But  I  know  it  is  only  the  village  postmaster  gossiping  with  the 
mayor’s  secretary.  Though  they  sit  scarcely  two  feet  apart,  they 
always  yell  if  anything  interests  them.  When  half  a  dozen 
middle-class  Italians  are  gathered  together,  they  render  all  other 
conversation  impossible.  I  believe  they  consider  it  manly  to  make 
a  noise — the  more  noise  the  manlier.  They  will  cry,  “How  de 
do?”  in  the  tones  of  one  picking  a  quarrel. 

But  they  are  far  more  courteous  than  the  corresponding  French. 
They  are  always  ready  to  inconvenience  themselves  to  do  a  service. 
Ask  your  way  and  they  may  reply  roughly,  but  they  will  not 
hesitate  to  walk  half  a  mile  to  put  you  right.  They  are  full  of 
phrases,  bidding  you  good-day  and  good  appetite  and  good  repose 
and  a  pleasant  walk ;  and  their  bows  are  as  frequent  as  their 
compliments.  All  this  without  the  faintest  tinge  of  civility. 
They  might  be  said  to  damn  with  loud  praise.  Yet  no  one  would 
be  more  surprised  than  they  if  you  resented  their  abruptness. 
Indeed,  their  deadliest  insult  is  to  call  a  man  ignorante,  which 
does  not  mean  ignorant,  but  ill-bred. 

Foreign  ladies  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  freedom  of  Italian 
manners  in  the  street,  more  especially  at  Kome.  Groups  of  over- 
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dressed  youths  stand  at  corners  and  make  loud  comments  on  the 
looks  of  any  lady  who  attracts  their  notice.  And  remonstrances 
are  quite  useless  :  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  they  can 
conceive  no  reason  why  they  should  not  express  their  thoughts. 

They  still  regard  their  own  women  with  a  half-oriental  eye. 
Except  among  the  upper  classes,  who  are  rather  cosmopolitan 
than  Italian,  a  wife  has  to  fetch  and  carry,  sit  at  home  and  sew, 
ask  leave  for  every  action.  There  would  be  quite  a  scandal  in 
the  neighbourhood  if  two  or  three  gentlemen  came  to  call  during 
her  husband’s  absence.  Among  the  peasants,  she  is  almost  a 
beast  of  burthen.  I  know  one  who  carries  213  lbs.  of  coal  on  her 
head,  sometimes  for  miles. 

As  for  jealousy,  it  varies  very  much  according  to  latitude.  It 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  the  North,  but  woe  betide  the  rash 
man  found  stealing  glad  glances  in  Sicily  or  Calabria. 

Good  nature  and  good  humour  are,  however,  generally  character¬ 
istic.  Fierce  passions  are  quickly  roused  but  as  quickly  subdued. 
Your  Italian  is,  above  all,  easy-going.  This  is  illustrated  by  his 
laws,  which  are  terribly  elaborate  but  rarely  enforced.  Law¬ 
suits,  even  criminal  cases  are  often  spun  out  for  years.  Oddly 
enough,  there  is  no  capital  punishment  in  this  land,  w^hich  holds 
human  life  in  very  low  esteem. 

Ofl&cials  abound.  They  love  a  lord  and  are  dreaded  by  the 
poor,  who  will  submit  to  a  great  deal  rather  than  walk  into  their 
parlours.  If  you  have  any  trouble  with  village  tradesmen  or  the 
washerwoman’s  husband  has  been  telling  tales  against  you,  the 
mere  threat  to  complain  to  the  sergeant  of  carbiniers  suffices  to 
bring  them  to  their  knees.  And  such  difficulties  may  occur  often 
if  you  happen  to  be  short  of  temper.  For  Italians  are  very 
sensitive  about  their  dignity.  Abuse,  or  even  blows,  they  might 
pass  over,  or  answer  with  a  short,  sharp  storm  of  expletives  from 
their  very  rich  vocabulary.  But  ridicule  or  contempt  cuts  them  to 
the  quick.  Then  they  fall  back  on  their  favourite  form  of 
emphasis,  which  is  to  invoke  the  most  frightful  calamities  all 
round. 

Here  is  a  typical  scene.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  are  in  the  habit  of 
paying  all  their  bills  every  quarter,  when  his  income  reaches  him. 
At  the  end  of  June,  he  happened  to  go  away  for  a  few  days  on 
a  visit.  Mrs.  Pippo,  who  keeps  the  wine-shop,  told  Mrs.  Tito 
of  the  general  store  that  she  believed  he  had  gone  for  good,  and 
she  hoped  there  might  be  an  accident  to  his  train  or  that  he 
might  have  a  paralytic  stroke.  Anyhow,  she  was  going  to  call 
on  Mrs.  Smith  and  demand  her  money.  Mrs.  Tito  repeated  this 
to  Jolanda,  the  servant,  who  promptly  told  Mrs.  Smith. 

Mrs.  Pippo  duly  called,. but  said  nothing  about  payment,  so  Mrs. 
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Smith  taxed  her  with  her  gossip.  Mrs.  Pippo  raised  both  arms 
towards  the  ceiling  and  broke  out  into  a  wild  tirade  :  “  May  the 
Madonna  strike  me  dead  this  very  instant  as  I  stand  here  if  I 
said  the  least  little  disrespectful  word  about  Signor  Smith.  I  have 
always  had  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  him.” 

“Then  why  are  you  paying  me  a  visit  for  the  first  time  in  six 
years?  I  say  you  have  lost  confidence.” 

“If  I  lost  confidence  during  the  twinkle  of  an  eye,  may  God 
and  His  holy  angels  caet  me  down  your  stairs  and  kill  me  on 
the  spot.” 

“Good-bye.  Go  down  carefully.” 

Whereas  practically  every  transaction  in  France  is  for  ready 
money  only,  there  is  a  very  general  and  pernicious  system  of 
credit  in  Italy.  Nearly  all  the  poor  are  in  chronic  debt.  Every¬ 
body  knows  all  the  details  of  everybody  else’s  business,  and 
therefore  exactly  how  much  credit  to  allow.  One  result  is  that, 
as  soon  as  a  peasant  is  in  a  tradesman’s  books,  it  is  impossible 
ever  to  leave  him,  however  bad  his  wares  may  be. 

Take  the  case  of  Jolanda,  the  servant.  Her  husband  has  gone 
to  the  w^ars  and  she  is  allowed  Is.  6d.  a  day,  but  it  will  only  be 
paid  by  the  Mayor  at  the  end  of  a  month.  Meanwhile  she  has 
no  money  whatever.  She  would  like  to  leave  Nino’s  shop, 
because  his  wine  is  sour  and  his  rice  is  mouldy,  but  no  one  else 
will  give  her  credit  while  she  remains  in  his  debt.  Then  again, 
Nino  insists  on  her  taking  things  she  does  not  want,  thereby 
inflating  his  bill.  He  forced  some  horrid  cheese  upon  her  the 
other  day,  and  when  she  tried  to  rebel,  he  hinted  that  he  might 
close  her  account. 

It  is  a  subtle  form  of  slavery.  But  no  one  seems  to  mind  very 
much.  A  few  grumbles  and  such  trifles  are  forgotten.  '  After  all, 
it  is  very  wrong  to  fall  into  debt. 

The  happy-go-lucky  sense  has  a  touch  of  Irishry.  So  has  the 
utter  indifference  to  time.  No  apology  is  ever  made  for  keeping 
you  waiting,  however  long.  It  is  always  a  toss-up  whether  a 
definite  appointment  will  be  kept.  Then  “Oh!  I  had  some¬ 
thing  else  to  do”  is  quite  a  sufficient  excuse.  Meals  appear 
whenever  the  cook  happens  to  be  hungry.  If  you  do  not  care 
to  await  his  pleasure,  an  innkeeper  is  quite  ready  to  let  you  depart. 

Food  is  savoury  and  nourishing  if  monotonous,  but  no  one 
cares  whether  it  is  hot  or  cold  :  indeed,  it  is  usually  lukewarm. 
Italian  cooking  is  much  better  than  the  cuisine  bourgeois e  of 
France,  good  oil  being  preferable  to  bad  butter.  And  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  everything !  Someone  ought  to  start  a  macaroni  mission 
to  our  slums. 

Irish,  too,  is  the  semi-feudal  fidelity  and  familiarity. 
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A  burgher’s  servant  will  stroll  in,  almost  slap  him  on  the  back, 
break  into  his  conversation,  pick  things  off  his  table,  volunteer 
gossip,  even  shake  hands  and  sit  down  uninvited.  But  she  never 
says  a  thing  isn’t  her  job,  she  will  perform  the  most  surprising 
services  unasked,  she  is  a  member  of  the  family  below  the  salt. 

Irish  again  is  the  superficial  sense  of  romance.  When  Italians 
are  not  rolling  the  word  Italy,  they  coin  phrases  about  art,  music, 
poetry,  love,  and  similar  hallucinations.  They  could  not  tell  you 
the  points  of  their  famous  painters,  but  it  is  a  patriotic  duty  to 
be  proud  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  though  without  modern 
artists,  they  are  exquisite  restorers.  For  instance,  according  to 
many  experts,  the  new  Campanile  at  Venice  is  even  better  than 
the  old. 

You  can  readily  rouse  the  anger  of  Italians  by  reminding  them 
that  many  great  critics  dismiss  Verdi,  Mascagni,  Puccini  as 
insipid.  Italians  sing  a  great  deal  at  odd  moments,  and  their 
songs  are  certainly  full  of  sunshine,  but  is  there  much  soul  in 
their  vocal  exercises?  Will  they  ever  outgrow  “Santa  Lucia”? 

Undeterred  by  the  dullness  of  Dante,  they  search,  mark,  quote 
him  as  assiduously  as  though  his  were  holy  writ.  Here  is  an 
instance.  There  is  a  wonderful  fishing  village  in  Liguria,  that 
remained  for  centuries  a  Sovereign  Eepublic.  Dante  barked  his 
shins  scrambling  over  precipices  thither  and  consigned  it  to 
Purgatory  in  consequence.  “ Discendesi  in  Noli”  was  the  curt 
comment  of  the  immortal  bard.  And  this  has  been  carved  in 
marble  and  set  up  on  the  wall  of  Noli’s  arcade,  as  though  it  added 
to  Noli’s  fame. 

Italy  now^  yearns  to  breed  more  poets,  if  only  out  of  patriotic 
pride  in  Dante.  During  the  last  few  weeks  the  poet  d’Annunzio 
has  become  the  prime  national  hero.  His  fiery  speeches 
contributed  as  much  as  anything  towards  Italy’s  awakening 
against  the  Huns,  though  he  has  been  rather  a  failure  as  a 
politician.  The  studied  obscurity  of  his  poetry  must  keep  it  from 
the  ken  of  the  masses,  but  it  is  the  name  of  poet  which  conjures 
for  him  in  Italy. 

Imagine  a  British  workman  exclaiming  last  August :  “Fine 
fellow  that  Bridges.  Poet  Laureate  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Successor  to  our  great  national  glory,  William  Shakespeare.  If 
he  tells  us  to  go  in  and  save  Belgium,  it  must  be  a  bit  of  all 
right.” 

One  of  the  many  charms  of  modern  Italians  is  that  they  reach 
the  right  end  by  the  most  fantastic  of  ways. 

The  probable  fact  is  that  they  are  a  practical  people  and  know 
at  the  back  of  their  heads  that  the  arts  do  not  matter  in  the 
least, — matter  just  as  little  as  scarlet  coats  and  gold  braid  in  the 
trenches. 
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Note  the  same  spirit  in  their  conjugal  affairs.  They  vent  their 
superfluous  energies  in  talking  and  writing  and  singing  of  love 
whenever  the  moon  shines.  But  their  marriages  are  the  coldest 
commercial  transactions,  deals  in  dowries,  made  in  musty  offices 
rather  than  in  twilight  lanes.  Yet  they  are  perhaps  the  most 
successful  marriages  in  the  world.  The  most  ill-assorted  couples 
muddle  through  by  dint  of  easy-going  give  and  take. 

Morals  are  well  preserved,  at  least  among  unmarried  women, 
for  public  opinion  bars  all  the  avenues  of  flirtation  relentlessly. 
Walking  out  with  a  young  man  would  warn  off  all  serious  swains, 
sign  the  death-warrant  of  all  matrimonial  hopes.  And  prudery 
is  deep  seated.  The  nude  is  held  to  be  very  rude.  Even  at 
smart  bathing-resorts,  women  enter  the  sea  almost  with  court 
trains.  I  have  seen  notices  in  churches  threatening  excommunica¬ 
tion  for  the  “  immoral  and  indecent  practice  ”  of  going  about  with 
bare  necks. 

Religion  survives  in  a  dilettante  way  :  first  through  pride  in 
the  accident  of  Rome’s  hegemony  of  a  once  powerful  sect ;  next 
through  an  innocent  pleasure  in  glittering  altars  and  pretty 
processions. 

But  the  crowd’s  attitude  is  formal  or  patronising  rather  than 
reverent.  All  hats  are  doffed  at  the  passage  of  an  image,  but  that 
does  not  exclude  laughing  chatter.  The  churches  are  fairly  well 
filled  by  a  large  percentage  of  women. 

Watch  a  couple  of  girls  come  in.  They  fumble  for  the  holy 
water,  nod  to  the  altar,  and  snatch  chairs.  The  method  of  kneeling 
is  airily  graceful.  Tilt  a  chair  towards  you  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  press  one  knee  against  its  seat,  and  you  have  a  charming 
pose.  For  choice,  the  two  friends  will  retire  to  a  quiet  corner, 
lean  well  back  and  converse  right  merrily  until  the  service  is  over. 
They  might  be  paying  the  Almighty  an  afternoon  call. 

Yet,  in  the  South  at  least,  there  is  a  serious,  sometimes  fanatical 
attachment  to  the  Roman  creed.  A  sneering  Protestant  or 
atheist  may  be  bustled  or  bonneted  during  a  procession.  Vows  to 
saints  are  very  fervent  in  times  of  stress,  and  votive  offerings 
are  duly  paid.  The  saints  occur  as  frequently  in  conversation  as 
the  gods  did  when  Rome  was  Rome.  And  mobs  grow  mad  when 
they  think  their  interests  are  affected.  Take  San  Gennario  at 
Naples.  Hideous  calamities  are  anticipated  if  his  blood  does  not 
liquefy  quickly  on  the  days  of  his  feast.  I  have  seen  dense  crowds 
of  women  prostrate  before  his  golden  image.  They  treated 
him  as  though  he  were  a  living  grandee.  First  they  flattered 
him  and  made  extravagant  promises.  Then  they  wheedled  and 
implored.  Then  they  grew  familiar  and  asked  him  what  he  was 
waiting  for  and  told  him  to  hurry  up.  Then  they  called  him 
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old  yellow-face  and  pig.  At  last  they  poured  forth  the  foulest 
insults  and  curses.  And,  as  soon  as  the  blood  liquefied,  they  broke 
out  into  wildest  gratitude  and  praise.  Still,  the  whole  people 
will  always  support  the  State  whenever  it  comes  into  conflict 
with  the  Church. 

All  of  which  enforces  my  argument  that  there  is  subtlety  in 
Italian  simplicity,  a  shrewd  side  to  every  Italian  ideal.  And  in 
the  right  spirit  of  paradox,  an  Italian  is  eager  to  flaunt,  even 
exaggerate,  his  cunning. 

Above  his  old  masters,  his  dull  Dante,  his  pompous  Petrarch, 
his  florid  Eome,  he  places  the  intense  sharpness  of  his  native 
wits.  They  amount  to  intuitions  in  debate,  diplomacy,  commerce, 
and  other  struggles  for  life.  He  has  a  deep  detective  instinct 
always  at  work,  or  at  play.  It  may  lead  him  to  over-reach 
himself,  but  it  affords  him  his  fair  share  of  fun.  When  he  is 
harshly  taunted  with  being  disingenuous,  he  can  smile  over  the 
reflection  that  he  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  ingenuous  of  men. 

I  wish  that  those  who  traduce  the  memory  of  Machiavelli  would 
take  the  trouble  to  read  him  and  see  how  reasonable  and  moral 
he  is  even  in  his  frankest  moments. 

The  vulgar  idea  about  Italy’s  long  delay  to  declare  war  was 
that  she  had  put  herself  up  to  Dutch  auction.  But  the  real 
explanation  is  that  she  perceived  all  the  difficulties  in  her  path, 
and  was  honestly  desirous  of  intervening  at  the  right  moment. 
There  were  fools  and  knaves  to  be  overcome  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad ;  the  months  were  well  spent  in  perfecting  armaments  as 
well  as  arguments ;  it  was  only  sensible  to  ascertain  first  what 
she  stood  to  win  before  risking  millions  of  men  and  millions  of 
money. 

Among  the  above-mentioned  knaves  and  fools  who  obstruct  the 
progress  of  Italy,  the  most  dangerous  may  be  members  of  her 
effete,  half  alien  aristocracy.  The  whole  caste  must  not  be 
attacked,  for  seven  of  the  Colonnas  and  others  bearing  historic 
names  have  been  among  the  first  to  volunteer  for  the  Front.  But 
a  large  number  of  the  nobility  have  married  Germane,  are  inter¬ 
national  rather  than  Italian,  and  openly  sneer  at  Italian  aspira¬ 
tions.  Though  they  live  apart  and  live  chiefly  for  pleasure,  their 
influence  remains  great  in  a  land  that  loves  lords.  Even  in  their 
sports,  they  hold  aristocratically  aloof  instead  of  giving  a  healthy 
lead. 

The  country,  however,  is  ripe  for  sporting  development.  It 
seems  quite  a  distant  day  since  the  leisure  of  Latins  was  devoted 
to  sipping  syrups  or  playing  billiards.  Contrast  the  Italians 
with  the  French ,  who  now  excel  at  many  sports  and  rarely  become 
sportsmen. 
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Every  Italian  youth  finds  a  natural  joy  in  games,  second  only 
to  that  of  the  English.  On  any  village  green  you  may  see 
an  eager  crowd  battling  with  an  india-rubber  ball  about  twice  the 
size  of  a  cricket  ball,  striking  it  with  naked  fists  for  thirty  or 
forty  yards.  This  is  doubtless  an  offspring  of  paloma,  the  ball 
game  of  Tuscany,  which  is  played  on  huge  courts  with  a  sort  of 
drum  for  a  racket,  and  always  attracts  enormous  crowds. 

Football  has  also  widespread  popularity  and  has  conferred 
distinction  on  many  native  teams.  And  be  it  noted  (happy 
omen  !)  that  Italy  defeated  Austria  as  well  as  France  and  Switzer¬ 
land  at  football.  Cycling  and  gymnastics  are  also  followed  with 
success.  On  village  sands  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  see  small 
boys  perform  long-arm  balance  and  difficult  circus  tricks  very 
cleverly.  The  long  coast-line  has  enabled  a  large  population  to 
excel  at  boating  and  fishing.  Fencing  has  always  been  a  special 
Italian  art,  and  boxing  is  coming  rapidly  into  vogue. 

The  sole  remaining  hindrance  to  sport  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
most  Italians  grow  obese  at  an  early  age.  Then  they  sink  to 
what  they  term  hunting.  This  means  that  they  take  a  dog  and 
a  gun  and  spend  the  whole  day  wandering  about  the  fields  in 
search  of  little  birds.  On  at  least  half  the  enclosures  you  espy 
a  notice  of  “hunting  prohibited,”  which  means  that  the  little 
biids  are  preserved  by  the  landowner.  As  most  of  the  little  birds 
have  been  exterminated  long  ago,  this  does  not  matter  very 
much.  A  fat  man  can  still  reduce  his  corpulence  by  hunting 
snarks. 

To  sum  up  Italians,  the  better  they  are  known,  the  more  they 
please.  They  have  shaken  off  the  heavy,  strenuous,  half-bred, 
cruel,  sulky,  vulgar  pessimism  of  the  bygone  nineteenth  century 
and  risen  to  the  easy,  kindly  tolerance  which  characterises  the 
present  age.  Best  of  companions,  merry,  genial,  thoughtful, 
ingratiating,  lovable  in  their  pretty  little  poses  and  harmless 
vanities,  they  are  the  true  sons  of  the  morning.  Their  lives  are 
full  of  colour,  their  ideas  are  acquiring  perspective,  they  are  live 
old  masters. 

Or  perhaps  they  are  the  Vivian  Grey  of  Europe,  the  ambitious 
youth  now  past  the  threshold  of  his  career,  within  sight  of  the 
world’s  Treasury  Bench. 

The  prime  secret  of  their  success  lies  probably  in  their  good 
humour  during  adversity,  in  the  lightness  of  their  serious  moods, 
in  the  mental  science  of  their  national  therapeutics. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  depict  them  indifferently,  admitting, 
perhaps  over-emphasising,  shadows  that  can  only  make  the  higher 
lights  more  clear.  I  hope  that  they  will  not  resent  my  frankness. 

Herbert  Vivian. 
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“  The  business  of  a  critic  is  to  criticise ;  it  is  not  his  duty  to 
be  thankful,”  Bagehot  says  somewhere.  The  collection  of  every¬ 
thing  that  Bagehot  ever  wrote  into  a  new  edition  of  his  Works ' 
in  ten  volumes,  together  with  a  reprint  of  the  biography  that 
appeared  last  year,  does  not  excite  my  gratitude.  The  only  good 
that  may  be  done  by  the  appearance  of  these  smartly  bound  and 
nicely  printed  volumes  (with  a  good  many  careless  printer’s  or 
reader’s  errors)  is  to  make  more  people  read  Bagehot.  But  this 
is  doubtful.  Ten  volumes  are  more  likely  to  frighten  than  attract. 
Selections,  in  the  sense  of  “snippets,”  are,  of  course,  an  abomina¬ 
tion,  an  insult  to  any  serious  author.  But  Hutton  had  done 
for  Bagehot  everything  that  the  most  judicious  friend  could  do : 
he  had  chosen  the  best  of  his  writings,  and  published  them 
according  to  their  matter  in  separate  volumes,  the  Biographical, 
Literary,  and  Economic  Studies.  The  editor  of  this  new  edition 
has  made,  in  her  zeal,  two  mistakes  :  she  has  published  every¬ 
thing  that  Bagehot  ever  wrote ;  and  she  has  arranged  the  essays, 
not  according  to  subject-matter,  but  to  chronology.  Bagehot 
was  a  man  of  business,  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  man  of  the  world. 
Perhaps  the  term  “  publicist  ”  (of  whom  he  says  that  Nassau  Senior 
was  the  last)  more  becomes  him  than  journalist.  He  wrote  con¬ 
stantly,  once  a  week  at  least  for  ten  years,  on  politics,  literature, 
finance,  political  economy,  and  education.  It  is  obvious  that 
everything  he  wrote  cannot  be  worth  publishing,  and  some  of  the 
articles  from  the  Economist  and  the  Saturday  Review  had  better 
have  been  left  where  they  were.  Hutton,  himself  a  journalist, 
knew  this  :  he  sifted  and  suppressed,  and  by  doing  so  he  showed 
more  care  for  his  friend’s  reputation  than  his  relative.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  said  for  arranging  the  writings  of  such  a  polymath 
as  Bagehot  according  to  the  dates  at  which  they  happen  to  have 
been  written.  Hutton  had  learned  in  his  editorial  chair  that  the 
people  who  read  political  economy  are  not,  as  a  rule,  those  who 
read  belles  lettres ;  and  that  the  taste  for  political  biography  is 
another  speciality.  Mrs.  Barrington  is  either  ignorant  of  this 
fact,  or  defies  it.  Thus  a  chatty  article  on  “old  Crabb  ”  Bobinson 
appears  cheek  by  jowl  with  “  The  Currency  Monopoly  ” ;  whilst 
poor  Shelley  is  sandwiched  between  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Banking 
Companies  in  France. 

(1)  The  Works  and  Life  of  Walter  Bagehot.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Russel 
Barrington.  In  ten  volumes.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1915. 
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A  year  ago  in  this  Keview  I  endeavoured  to  estimate  the 
debt  which  political  philosophy  owes  to  the  author  of  “Physics 
and  Politics”  and  “The  English  Constitution.”  It  would  be 
difficult  to  overstate  that  obligation,  for  what  Bagehot  has  done 
is  to  re-write  the  books  of  prolix  and  erudite  theorists,  and  then 
transform  them  by  the  addition  of  his  own  original  and  humorous 
criticism.  In  a  not  very  pleasing  preface  by  the  editor  of  an 
American  edition  of  Bagehot,  which  is  prefixed  to  these  volumes, 
there  is  this  striking  remark  about  “  Physics  and  Politics  ”  :  that 
“men  will  not  believe  that  so  small  a  book  can  be  a  great 
reservoir  of  new  truth,  or  that  one  so  easy  to  understand  can 
be  a  great  work  of  science.”  Bagehot  was  not  a  discoverer  of 
new  truth,  nor  a  great  man  of  science  :  but  he  may  be  described 
as  the  greatest  prdcis-writer  in  the  department  of  political 
philosophy  that  ever  lived.  In  the  essay  on  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis  (a  man  after  Bagehot’s  own  heart)  there  is  quoted  a 
saying  of  Charles  Fox  about  a  very  dull  but  able  speaker:  “I 
always  listen  to  that  man,  and  then  speak  his  speech  over  again.” 
Bagehot,  after  reading  Darwin  and  Wallace,  Spencer,  Maine, 
and  Lubbock,  speaks  their  speeches  over  again ;  that  is,  by  his 
sense  of  literary  perspective  and  by  his  art  of  compression,  he 
puts  into  what  is  hardly  more  than  a  pamphlet,  in  the  easy  and 
humorous  language  of  a  man  of  the  world,  the  conclusions  which 
it  cost  those  great  specialists  a  life-time  to  formulate.  Much  the 
same  kind  of  praise  is  due  to  Bagehot’s  writings  on  political 
economy.  He  read  the  works,  voluminous  more  often  than 
luminous,  of  Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  Ricardo,  J.  S.  Mill,  and 
Cairnes,  and  then,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  he  put  political 
economy  in  its  place.  He  showed  that  it  was  not  an  exact  but 
an  approximate  science,  a  science  of  tendencies;  and  ae  these 
tendencies  change  with  the  times,  much  of  what  he  has  written 
—like  all  writing  on  this  subject — is  out  of  date,  and,  as  Bagehot 
would  have  been  the  first  to  admit,  of  little  help  towards  the 
solution  of  present  problems.  The  power  of  the  working-claes 
vote,  for  instance,  and  the  legislation  which  it  has  forced  Par¬ 
liament  to  pass,  have  destroyed  the  arguments  about  the  trans¬ 
ferability  of  capital  and  labour,  arguments  dependent  for  their 
validity  upon  a  free  market  for  both.  Bagehot  would  have  ad¬ 
mitted  this  at  once,  for  he  observes,  with  hie  unvarying  shrewd¬ 
ness,  that  political  economy  is  only  an  absorbing  topic  when  a 
nation  is,  financially  and  industrially,  uneasy.  There  was  great 
economic  uneasiness,  often  sinking  to  acute  distress,  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  owing  to 
the  Napoleonic  War.  There  was,  in  the  first  two  decades,  a 
forced  paper  currency,  and  there  were  panics,  riots,  and  starva- 
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tion.  All  the  serious  minds  of  that  period  were  occupied  in 
trying  to  find  remedies  for  the  social  distress,  and  so  political 
economy  became  the  rage.  Then  followed  the  long  prosperity 
of  the  Victorian  reign,  until  in  a  hurst  of  impatience  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  banished  political  economy  to  the  planets  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  present  war  will  be 
followed  by  a  period  of  economic  uneasiness,  and  political 
economy  may  have  to  be  recalled  from  its  exile.  But  it  will  not 
be  the  creed  of  the  early  fathers,  or  their  interpreter  and  apostle, 
Walter  Bagehot,  that  we  shall  be  asked  to  believe. 

“Lombard  Street”  was  not  a  book  on  political  economy,  but 
on  practical  banking  by  the  managing  director  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  managed  private  bank  in  England.  It  did  for  its  author 
what  “The  Theory  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges”  did  for  the  late 
Lord  Goschen.  Few  people  read,  and  still  fewer  understood, 
either  book  :  but  each  made  the  reputation  of  its  author. 
Goschen ’s  pamphlet  remains  a  classic  on  the  most  abstruse  and 
complex  subject  in  the  domain  of  finance,  which  is  probably  the 
reason  why  Goschen  was  one  of  the  least  successful  Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer.  But  fate  has  been  unkind  to  Bagehot’s  book. 
Two  changes  in  the  practice  of  banking  have  combined  to  render 
“Lombard  Street”  of  little  practical  value  to-day.  There  has 
been  the  amalgamation  of  the  private  and  provincial  banks  into 
three  or  four  huge  joint-stock  concerns ;  and  there  has  been  the 
substitution  of  the  cheque  for  the  bank-note.  As  Mr.  Hartley 
Withers,  whose  ability  and  knowledge  as  a  financial  journalist 
have  been  recognised  by  the  Government,  has  pointed  out  in 
his  introduction  to  a  new  edition  of  “Lombard  Street,”  by  Smith 
Elder  and  Co.,  the  universal  use  of  the  cheque,  even  for  small 
sums  and  what  are  called  “bread-and-butter  accounts,”  has 
superseded  the  restrictions  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  and  pro¬ 
foundly  modified  the  relations  between  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  money  market.  The  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street 
has  been  gradually  and  gently  molested  in  her  “ancient,  solitary 
reign,”  and  like  most  other  sovereigns  deprived  of  all  but  the 
shadow  of  her  power.  The  dealers  in  money,  the  bill-brokers 
and  discounters,  are  practically  independent  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  Bagehot’s  sovereign  recipe  for  a  panic,  “lend  freely,” 
from  a  paradox  has  declined  into  a  platitude — so  true  it  is  that 
measures  of  precaution,  when  most  effectual,  are  never  seen  to 
be  necessary. 

In  writing  a  year  ago  on  “The  English  Constitution”  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  differ  from  Bagehot  about  the  treaty-making  power, 
which  he  thought  ought  to  be  transferred  from  the  Cabinet  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Bagehot  said  it  was  absurd  for  the 
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Cabinet  to  make  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  nation,  and  afterwards 
“lay  the  papers”  on  the  table.  He  thought  that  the  public  dis¬ 
cussion  of  foreign  policy,  though  obviously  dangerous,  would  on 
the  whole  be  safer  than  secret  diplomacy.  I  thought  that  the 
danger  of  discussing  treaty  engagements  with  foreign  Powers 
in  a  House  of  Commons,  elected  as  parliaments  now  are,  far 
outweighed  any  possible  advantage.  A  few  days  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  article  the  war  began.  With  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  facts  than  I  had  then,  I  repeat  my  objection  to  Bagehot’s 
proposal.  Secret  diplomacy  is  not  very  popular  at  this  hour. 
But  if  the  engagement  or  understanding  with  France  for  the 
defence  of  her  coast  had  been  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1908,  when  it  was  made,  few,  I  think,  will  contradict  my 
assertion  that  it  would  have  been  repudiated  by  that  body.  It 
was  the  Parliament  elected  in  1906,  and  still  in  ‘‘the  morning 
flush  of  passion.”  The  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party  were  in  the 
zenith  of  their  power,  and  amongst  the  most  trusted  were  Messrs. 
Snowden  and  Eamsay  Macdonald.  The  small  but  well-organised 
army  of  Syndicalists  and  Trades-Unionists  were  supported  by 
Eadical  allies.  Does  anyone  doubt  the  reception  which  that 
House  of  Commons  would  have  accorded  to  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
‘‘conversations”  with  the  French  Government?  We  should 
have  been  told  that  the  defence  of  the  French  coast  was  the 
business  of  the  French  Government  :  that  England  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Continental  politics  :  that  the  international  solidarity 
of  Labour  would  defeat  the  mad  dreams  of  militarism,  etc.,  etc. 
What  would  have  been  the  consequence?  Great  Britain  would 
have  been  perfectly  isolated.  We  should  have  been  left  without 
an  ally  in  the  world.  The  dangers  of  secret  diplomacy  have 
been  proved  to  be  great  :  but  those  of  public  diplomacy  would 
be  greater. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Bagehot  had  some  of  the  vanity  of 
variety,  to  borrow  one  of  his  own  phrases,  or  he  would  not  have 
ventured  so  often  and  so  far  into  the  region  of  pure  literature. 
Banking  was  his  business,  and  journalism  ;  politics  were  his 
passion  :  belles  lettres  were  his  amusement.  To  be  truthful,  he 
is  not  in  the  first  class  of  literary  critics.  He  was  a  voracious 
reader  and  a  cultivated  man,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  and 
he  was  evidently  fond  of  poetry.  But  there  is  nothing  really 
distinguished  about  his  essays  on  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
Shelley  and  Wordsworth,  Tennyson  and  Browning.  They  are  not 
among  the  best  things  that  have  been  thought  and  said  about 
those  poets,  and  one  misses  the  sure  touch  of  really  great  critics 
like  Arnold  and  Renan.  Worse  than  this,  some  of  Bagehot’s 
literary  judgments  are  obviously  bad.  He  had  the  same  weakness 
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for  a  feeble  prig  like  Hartley  Coleridge  that  Carlyle  had  for 
Sterling,  whose  “  Life  ”  is  only  redeemed  from  utter  vacuity  by 
that  wonderful  description  of  the  greater  Coleridge,  spinning 
round  his  garden  at  Hampstead  droning  for  hours  about 
“sumject”  and  “omject.”  Still  worse  than  his  foible  for  an 
intellectual  failure  is  his  article  on  Macaulay,  which  comes  very 
near  to  being  a  hetise.  Bagehot  started  out  with  the  theory  that 
the  historian  is  a  cold  and  insensible  person,  who  writes  about 
other  times  because  he  has  no  sympathy  with  his  own.  Of 
Macaulay  this  is  not  only  not  true,  but  the  very  reverse  of  the 
truth.  Macaulay  was  warm-tempered  and  warm-hearted  :  a  good 
hater  as  well  as  a  good  lover  :  one  of  the  most  affectionate  and 
sympathetic  of  men.  He  hated  that  varlet  Croker  worse  than 
cold  boiled  veal  :  he  almost  worshipped  his  Whig  leaders,  Lord 
Grey,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Lord  Holland.  How  can  it  be 
said  of  a  politician  who  rises  to  be  a  Cabinet  Minister,  that  he 
is  indifferent  to  or  detached  from  his  own  times?  No  doubt  we 
have  the  advantage  over  Bagehot  of  having  read  Macaulay’s 
correspondence  with  his  sisters  and  his  friends,  letters  overflowing 
with  animal  spirits  and  sentimentality.  But  Bagehot  had  no 
business  to  invent  a  theory  about  the  historian’s  temperament, 
and  then  to  force  Macaulay  to  fit  into  it  without  a  scrap  of 
evidence. 

Bagehot ’s  political  biographies  are,  to  my  taste,  among  the  best 
of  the  last  century.  Bagehot  does  not  use  the  splendid  rhetoric 
of  Macaulay,  the  blows  of  whose  sonorous  hammer  will  always 
delight  young  men.  Macaulay  is  spoiled  for  the  faetidious  by  his 
enthusiasm  :  with  him  “every  man  is  god  or  devil.”  Those  who 
have  outlived  the  illusion  of  life  will  prefer  Bagehot ’s  well-bred 
satire  and  judicial  humour.  He  had  in  perfection  the  art  of  hitting 
off  a  character  or  a  situation  in  a  phrase.  When  he  said  of 
Brougham  that  “  if  he  had  been  a  horse  nobody  would  have  bought 
him  with  that  eye  ”  ;  and  of  Disraeli  that  “  his  chaff  was  exquisite, 
but  his  wheat  was  very  poor  stuff,”  the  keenness  of  the  wit  is 
undeniable,  and  the  strokes  contain  just  as  much  truth  as  satire 
ought  to  contain.  Bagehot  simply  did  not  believe  that  a  man  of 
first-rate  mental  calibre  could  be  a  sincere  Tory.  It  was  very 
well  for  the  Sir  Johns  and  the  Lord  Tomnoddies  to  be  Tories. 
But  Bolingbroke,  Lyndhurst,  and  Beaconsfield,  the  three  first- 
class  minds  that  adopted  Toryism,  were  classed  together  by 
Bagehot  as  “eloquent  sceptics” — probably  with  some  truth. 
Bagehot  showed  his  knowledge  of  the  w'orld  by  using  his  wit 
sparingly,  but  his  humour  was  always  bubbling  up,  as  when  he 
ascribed  Gibbon’s  abhorrence  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the 
fact  that  “Gihbon  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  the 
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sort  of  man  a  mob  kills.”  There  is,  to  be  sure,  something  of 
intellectual  scorn  in  Bagehot’s  reiterated  belief  in  the  safety  of 
stupidity.  Robert  Lowe  was  too  brilliant  to  be  a  successful 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  ‘‘The  faculty  of  disheartening 
adversaries  by  diffusing  on  occasion  an  oppressive  atmosphere  of 
business-like  dullness  is  invaluable  to  a  Parliamentary  states¬ 
man.”  Lowe  could  not  do  this,  but  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewds 
by  his  manner  was  able  to  ‘‘  leave  an  impression  that  the  subject 
is  very  dry,  that  it  is  very  difficult,  that  the  department  has 
attended  to  the  dreary  details  of  it,  and  that  on  the  whole  it  is 
safer  to  leave  it  to  the  department.”  This  process  of  damping 
down  discussion  is  not  so  easy  to-day  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 
Few  better  things  on  the  Conservative  side  have  been  said 
than  that  :  ‘‘  property  is  indeed  a  very  imperfect  test  of  intellig¬ 
ence.  But  it  is  some  test.  If  it  is  inherited,  it  guarantees 
education.  If  it  is  acquired,  it  guarantees  ability.  Either  way  it 
assures  us 'of  something.”  All  of  us  who  know  anything  of  the 
history  of  the  Waterloo  period  have  been  puzzled  and  annoyed 
by  Francis  Horner.  Why  did  his  contemporaries  talk  and  write 
about  him?  Why  has  he  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey? 
What  was  he  any  way?  as  an  American  would  ask.  Bagehot 
has  answered  these  questions  in  his  article  on  ‘‘The  First  Edin¬ 
burgh  Reviewers  ”  with  more  than  his  usual  pleasantry.  ‘‘Francis 
Horner’s  was  a  short  and  singular  life.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
Edinburgh  shopkeeper.  He  died  at  thirty-nine ;  and  when  he 
died,  from  all  sides  of  the  usually  cold  House  of  Commons  great 
statesmen  and  thorough  gentlemen  got  up  to  deplore  his  loss. 
Tears  are  rarely  Parliamentary  :  all  men  are  arid  towards  young 
Scotchmen  ;  yet  it  was  one  of  that  inclement  nation  whom  states¬ 
men  of  the  species  of  Castlereagh  and  statesmen  of  the  species 
of  Whitbread — with  all  the  many  kinds  and  species  that 
lie  between  the  two — rose  in  succession  to  lament.  The 
fortunes  and  superficial  aspect  of  the  man  make  it 
more  singular.  He  had  no  wealth,  was  a  briefless  barrister, 
never  held  an  office,  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  most 
unpopular  of  all  oppositions — the  opposition  to  a  glorious  and 
successful  war.  He  never  had  the  means  of  obliging  anyone. 
He  was  destitute  of  showy  abilities ;  he  had  not  the  intense 
eloquence  or  overwhelming  ardour  which  enthral  and  captivate 
popular  assemblies  :  his  pow'ers  of  administration  were  little  tried 
and  may  possibly  be  slightly  questioned.”  He  did  not,  however, 
impose  on  that  stout  old  Tory,  Sir  Walter^.  Scott,  wdio  used  to 
observe  ;  ‘‘  I  cannot  admire  your  Horner  :  he  always  reminds 
me  of  Obadiah’s  bull,  who,  though  he  never  certainly  did  produce 
a  calf,  nevertheless  went  about  his  business  with  so  much  gravity 
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that  he  commanded  the  respect  of  the  whole  parish.”  This 
however,  does  not  satisfy  Bagehot,  who  continues  :  ‘‘It  is  no 
explanation  of  the  universal  regret  that  he  was  a  considerable 
political  economist :  no  real  English  gentleman,  in  his  secret 
soul,  was  ever  sorry  for  the  death  of  a  political  economist :  he 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  sorry  for  his  life.”  Here  is  Bagehot’s 
explanation  of  the  puzzle.  ‘‘The  fact  is  that  Horner  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  advantage  of  keeping  an  atmosphere.  This  may 
sound  like  nonsense,  and  yet  it  is  true.  There  is  around  some 
men  a  kind  of  circle  or  halo  of  influences,  and  traits,  and  associa¬ 
tions,  by  wdiich  they  infallibly  leave  a  distinct  and  uniform 
impression  on  their  contemporaries.  It  is  very  difficult,  even 
for  those  wdio  have  the  best  opportunities,  to  analyse  exactly 
w’hat  this  impression  consists  in,  or  why  it  was  made — but  it 
is  made.  .  .  .  There  is  Lord  Somers.  Does  anyone  know  why 
he  had  such  a  reputation  ?  .  The  truth  is  that  Lord  Somers 

had  around  him  that  inexpressible  attraction  and  influence  of 
which  we  speak.  He  left  a  sure,  and  if  we  may  trust  the 
historian,  even  a  momentous  impression  on  those  who  saw  him. 
By  a  species  of  tact  they  felt  him  to  be  a  great  man.  The 
ethical  sense — for  there  is  almost  such  a  thing  in  simple  persons 
— discriminated  the  fine  and  placid  oneness  of  his  nature.  It  was 

the  same  on  a  smaller  scale  with  Horner . Sydney  Smith 

said,  ‘  the  Ten  Commandments  were  written  on  his  counten¬ 
ance.’  Of  course,  he  was  a  very  ugly  man,  but  the  moral 
impression  in  fact  conveyed  was  equally  efficacious.  ‘  I  have 
often,’  said  the  same  most  just  observer,  ‘  told  him  that  there 
was  not  a  crime  he  might  not  commit  with  impunity,  as  no 
judge  or  jury  who  saw  him  would  give  the  smallest  credit  to 
any  evidence  against  him.’”  I  wish  I  had  space  to  quote  the 
wdiole  of  the  passage,  for  as  a  piece  of  prose  political  satire  it 
has  not,  I  think,  been  beaten  by  Swift  or  Smollett. 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  in  a  very  fine  essay  on  Pope,  has  explained 
how  it  is  that  the  art  of  political  satire  has  disappeared. 
Modern  political  partisans,  whether  writers  or  speakers,  are 
so  violent  and  so  rude  that  they  miss  their  effect.  Mr.  Balfour 
a  few  years  ago  accused  Mr.  Asquith  of  ‘‘  a  felon  stroke  ” ;  and 
the  other  day  a  Member  of  Parliament  accused  the  Government 
of  ‘‘  cheating.”  Nobody  believes  that  Cabinet  Ministers  are  felons 
or  cheats,  and  Cabinet  Ministers  know  quite  w^ell  that  they  are 
not.  Satire  to  be  effective  must  be  three  parts  true,  and  the 
w’hole  must  be  politely  put.  Mr.  Chesterton  recommends  those 
who  wnuld  recover  a  lost  art  to  read  Pope  on  Addison.  I  recom¬ 
mend  them  ‘‘the  soft  plume”  of  Walter  Bagehot. 

Arthur  A.  Baumann. 


THE  NAVY’S  WAR  REHEARSALS. 


The  national  possession  of  a  number  of  ships  and  their  muni¬ 
tions  may  be  regarded  as  a  habit,  a  convention,  of  inherent  power 
sufficient  to  ensure  its  own  continuance.  The  maintenance  of 
these  ships,  and  particularly  their  human  adjuncts,  at  a  high 
level  of  efficiency,  at  a  tingling  tension  of  war-expectancy  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  matter  in  the  last  degi’ee  artificial,  demanding 
the  most  frequent  renewal  of  a  motive  energy  which  itself  must 
have  originated  in  abnormal  circumstances.  Prolonged,  instant 
readiness  for  war  in  times  of  peace  is  an  artificiality,  perhaps  the 
supreme  artificiality  of  our  civilisation,  as  the  need  of  it  is  the 
supreme  immorality.  Even  a  professional  warrior  is  normally 
peaceable ;  to  arouse  him,  in  great  masses,  to  war-readiness  re¬ 
quires  persistent  and  powerful  influences,  to  be  applied  externally, 
generated  internally.  A  nation  can  hire  fighting  men ;  it  must 
depend  upon  those  men  themselves  whether  or  not  they  pass 
their  peace  time  exclusively  in  learning  war  in  the  nation’s 
behalf. 

Since  about  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Navy  has  so  spent  its 
days.  A  dozen  years  of  devoted  struggle  and  self-reformation 
have,  in  this  war,  given  us  our  island  immunity  from  war  horrors. 

In  1900,  as  in  1915,  the  nation  rested  secure  behind  its  sea 
defences.  But  in  those  days  protection  could  be  given  without 
very  imperative  demands  on  instant  readiness  for  war,  thanks  to 
a  fortunate  dispensation  which  left  all  navies  to  differ  merely  in 
the  degree  of  their  unpreparedness,  as  in  these  exacting  days  we 
apply  the  term.  There  was  no  general  recognition  and  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  war  ideal  as  later  it  came  to  be  understood,  an 
almost  fanatical  conception  which  sees  war  as  the  sole  aim  of 
each  man’s  existence  ;  which  subordinates  every  interest,  whether 
professional  or  personal,  to  war;  which  regards  nominal  peace 
merely  as  a  period  preparatory  to  war ;  which  calmly  recognises 
the  j:x)ssibility  of  hostilities  breaking  out  on  any  morrow^,  and  so 
orders  its  life  as  to  be  ready,  to  the  last  detail,  should  possibility 
turn  to  fact.  The  Navy  existed  for  war  ;  even  in  those  easy-going 
days  no  member  of  it  could  deny  its  function.  Men,  of  course, 
were  prepared  to  fight  should  occasion  arise.  But  preparation  for 
war  figured  only  as  a  nebulous  make-believe  in  normal  routine. 
War  itself  was  regarded  only  as  a  vague  possibility,  not  as  an 
insistent  preoccupation  clouding  in  advance  each  day  of  peace. 
Gunnery  was  regarded  as  an  intrusive  nuisance  barely  to  be 
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tolerated.  Consideration  of  the  sea  almost  exclusively  tempered 
naval  thought,  the  ship  as  a  ship,  the  seaman  as  a  seaman,  serving 
as  basis  of  a  life  purely  maritime.  France  was  the  accepted 
enemy ;  and  with  her  we  had  fought  so  often  and  so  long  that 
a  renewal  of  the  conflict  would  have  been  like  two  battered  old 
prize-fighters  stepping  into  the  familiar  ring,  to  touch  gloves 
before  setting  to  in  grinning  good  humour.  The  French  Navy, 
like  our  own,  was  manned  by  men  accustomed  to  the  whiff  of 
salt  in  their  nostrils,  the  sting  of  spray  in  their  eyes ;  and  cold¬ 
blooded,  protracted  preparation  for  war  has  ever  been  repugnant 
to  the  ingenuous  soul  of  the  seafarer.  Men  there  were,  in  1900 
and  earlier,  who  recognised  the  need  of  readiness  for  war,  and  who 
ordered  their  own  lives  in  accordance  with  the  need.  Not  yet 
were  they  sufi&ciently  numerous,  sufficiently  powerful,  to  will  and 
insist  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  Service  should  live  and  act  in 
harmony  with  their  ideal. 

The  Navy  of  1900,  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  war-waging 
and  the  exacting  standard  of  efficiency  now  demanded,  was  blind 
to  reality,  busied  itself  largely  with  unreality.  Long  years  of 
peace  and  unchallenged  peace  supremacy  had  dulled  the  minds  of 
officers  of  all  ranks  to  the  requirements  of  war ;  had  exalted  the 
purely  seafaring  far  above  the  purely  military  aspect  of  their 
profession ;  had  fostered  the  innate  conservatism  of  the  sailor- 
man.  The  average  man,  certainly  the  average  seaman,  free  from 
outside  compulsion,  tends  to  live  by  routine,  in  peace,  attending 
only  to  immediates.  For  the  seaman  the  chief  and  most  insistent 
of  those  immediates  is  the  sea.  Though  the  naval  officer  is  a 
compromise  betw^een  seaman  and  soldier  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
element  with  which  he  is  in  hourly  communion  and  conflict  should 
outweigh  in  his  regard  that  which  requires  constant  reminders  to 
be  kept  in  his  attention.  So  the  active  side  of  his  mentality  found 
almost  exclusive  expression  in  his  seamanship,  seafaring,  sea¬ 
fighting.  Here  was  something  tangible,  something  insistently 
real.  From  the  midshipman  sailing  his  cutter  close-reefed 
through  the  squalls  of  a  bleak  dawn  to  the  admiral  handling  his 
fleet  in  an  intricate,  fog-cloaked  anchorage,  all  were  in  direct  and 
constant  conflict  with  the  ancient  sea  and  the  multiplicity  of  her 
gins  and  perfidies.  All  were  engaged  in  dealing  with  a  reality 
and  an  unreality.  On  the  one  hand,  the  naval  officer  found  him¬ 
self  in  perpetual  antagonism  with  his  hoary  element,  the  sea : 
here,  in  his  wanderings,  there  could  be  no  evasion  of  reality,  no 
subterfuge,  no  slackening  of  the  alert,  pugnacious  mind.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  involved  in  a  pretence  which  was  to  prepare 
him  and  his  ship  for  a  remotely  possible  war ;  he  was  faced  with 
a  problem  devoid  of  insistent  reality,  with  demands  on  his  intelli- 
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gence  that  could  be  lulled  by  deceptive  appearance  of  readiness, 
by  adherence  to  the  set  forms  and  routines  of  drills  and  artificiali¬ 
ties.  You  can  trifle  with  your  preparations  for  war  and,  in  the 
absence  of  war,  never  be  found  wanting  :  not  for  an  hour  can  you 
with  impunity  fool  the  sea. 

That  it  is  possible  to  graft  on  to  a  due  regard  for  seamanship 
an  engrossing  attention  to  more  directly  military  qualities  the 
Navy  of  to-day  is  living  proof.  Then,  before  the  renascence, 
seamanship  was  a  jealous  god,  demanding  and  receiving  perpetual 
sacrifice.  “Unseamanlike”  was  the  adjective  which,  even  un¬ 
adorned,  was  potent  to  bring  the  flush  of  shame  to  cheeks  brazen 
to  any  other  reproach  whatsoever.  Even  the  midshipman  had 
served  some  of  his  time  in  ships  under  sail.  All,  officers  and 
men,  had  received  an  education  of  which  the  basis  was  masts  and 
yards  and  rigging.  Abilities  were  primarily  appraised  by  skill 
in  handling  ships  and  boats.  To  this  perhaps  exaggerated  worship 
of  seamanship  may  be  attributed  some  degree  of  the  apathy  and 
positive  antipathy  with  which  war  training  was  regarded.  Sea¬ 
faring,  in  so  far  ae  it  breeds  a  large  tolerance  of  other  nationalities, 
a  good  fellowship  and  brotherhood  born  of  common  dangers  and 
difficulties,  is  opposed  to  the  war  spirit.  And  in  those  days  it  was 
a  really  seafaring  Navy,  the  whole  world  its  cruising  ground. 

A  dozen  or  so  battleships,  with  a  proportion  of  cruisers, 
were  in  the  Mediterranean ;  four  were  in  China,  while  the 
Channel  Squadron  of  eight  cruised  between  home  waters  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Peninsula.  From  South  America  to 
China,  from  Newfoundland  to  Australia,  was  scattered  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  small  cruisers,  sloops,  gunboats  and  destroyers.  Many 
of  them  were  slow  and  weakly  armed,  fit  neither  to  fight  nor 
run.  In  fulfilling  their  function  of  “showing  the  flag”  they 
rendered  valuable  service  :  from  a  war  point  of  view  they  were 
almost  useless — in  some  cases,  worse  than  useless.  The  vast 
areas  they  covered  necessitated  spending  most  of  their  time  in 
single  ship  cruising,  roaming  from  port  to  port.  An  individual 
captain  and  his  ship  might  cruise  for  months  without  coming 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  admiral  of  the  station.  There  was 
no  harassing  wireless.  It  was  almost  unknown  for  the  ships  of 
even  one  station  to  be  assembled  for  anything  in  the  nature  of 
strategical  and  tactical  exercises,  for  which,  indeed,  many  of 
the  ships  were  unfitted.  The  remoteness  from  direct  authority, 
the  charm  of  the  roving  life  amongst  the  genial  ports  of  tropic 
lands,  the  hospitality  universally  extended  to  the  sailor  in  his 
wanderings,  all  tended  to  induce  a  state  of  acquiescence  in  routine, 
an  eminently  human  refusal  to  bother  about  the  possibility  of 
war.  Tolerance  w'as  nourished  by  intercourse  with  ships  of  other 
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nations.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  generous-minded  man  to 
spend  his  days  and  nights  learning  to  kill  men  who  have  shown 
themselves  delightful  companions,  hosts  and  guests,  on  board  and 
ashore — even  though  they  have  committed  the  crime  of  being  born 
in  foreign  countries.  In  these  circumstances  of  sea  brotherhood, 
any  determined,  unremitting,  forelooking  preparation  for  war  was 
not  to  be  expected.  To  encourage  men  to  fight  they  must  first 
be  kept  apart,  in  mutual  suspicion. 

Nearer  home,  in  the  battle  fleets,  things  were  slightly  tauter. 
The  act  of  steaming  in  squadron  conveyed  a  sense  of  being 
employed  on  martial  w'ork — never  more  than  a  vague  sense.  For 
even  when,  on  passage  from  Berehaven  to  the  Azores,  from 
Gibraltar  to  Malta,  a  fleet  would  spend  a  forenoon  at  tactics,  the 
maze  and  intricacy  of  the  formations,  turnings,  groupings  and 
re-groupings  were  manifestly  less  a  matter  directly  concerned  with 
w'ar  than  a  test  of  the  seamanship  of  admirals  and  captains  and 
lieutenants — as  such,  performed  with  the  utmost  earnestness. 

At  home  and  abroad,  in  ships  large  and  small,  the  greatest 
attention  was  paid  to  appearance  and  to  the  smart  performance 
of  various  drills  and  evolutions,  not  all  of  which  had  more  than 
a  superficial  connection  with  war.  Hulls  in  those  days  were 
black  with  red  waterlines — in  the  tropics,  white ;  wBite  the  upper 
works;  buff  funnels  and  masts.  Within  and  without,  everything 
gratified  the  eye  with  twdnkling  brass,  holystoned  decks,  scrubbed 
canvas,  immaculate  paintwork,  guns  browned  and  burnished, 
gold-leaf  tenderly  applied  in  eye-catching  positions.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  ship’s  company,  the  cleanliness  and  completeness  of 
their  clothing,  beddings,  hammocks,  were  matters  of  minutest 
scrutiny.  There  were  drills  with  boats  and  anchors,  fire  engines 
and  torpedo-nets.  Preparedness  for  war  was  simulated  and 
gauged  by  a  superficial  smartness  at  the  weekly  General  Quarters, 
when,  of  a  Friday  morning,  a  ship  would  go  into  mimic  action. 
Batteries  of  guns  were  drilled  in  the  elementary  technique  of 
gunnery  by  their  officers,  clanking  in  swords.  There  would  be 
interludes  of  subduing  imaginary  fires,  and  placing  collision  mats 
over  imaginary  holes.  Men  would  be  summoned  to  board  or  repel 
boarders,  armed  with  rifles,  cutlasses,  tomahawks  and  boarding- 
pikes.  Admirable  and  most  necessary  as  a  groundwork.  As  such, 
these  evolutions  are  retained  to  this  day  ;  except,  of  course,  board¬ 
ing  parties — a  somewhat  archaic  performance,  even  for  those  days. 
But  then  all  these  drills  were  regarded  as  the  end  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  aim  of  all  training  for  war.  There  was  no  sign  that 
anybody  was  prepared  definitely  to  specify  the  object  of  the  ship’s 
existence  as  being  her  ability  to  hit  a  hostile  ship  at  the  maximum 
effective  range  of  the  guns  carried.  Those  guns,  though  dwarfed 
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in  performance  by  modern  weapons,  were  yet  capable  of  giving 
shrewd  blows  at  two  or  three  miles,  if  there  had  been  anybody 
sufficiently  awake  to  exploit  their  latent  possibilities,  instead  of 
treating  them  and  their  crews  as  worthy  only  of  drill-sergeantism. 
Apathy  there  was ;  but  perhaps  more  short-sighted  failure  to 
recognise  the  demands  of  war — its  reality,  its  catastrophic  in¬ 
tolerance  of  shams. 

A  ship’s  value  and  merit,  then,  were  assessed  by  her  seaman¬ 
like  handling  in  all  circumstances ;  by  her  appearance  and  that  of 
her  men ;  by  the  behaviour  of  her  boats  under  oars  and  sail ;  by 
all  those  qualities  which  were  comprised  in  the  term  “smart.” 
Her  success  or  failure  in  attaining  these  qualities  reflected  directly 
on  the  captain  and  on  his  officers,  in  proportion  to  their  seniority 
and  responsibility.  Their  repute  amongst  their  fellows,  their 
seniors  and  equals,  depended  upon  the  degree  of  success  they 
obtained  or  with  which  they  were  clever  enough  to  be  credited. 
Not  only  repute,  but,  more  tangibly,  their  prospects  of  further 
employment  and  of  promotion. 

So  the  dawn  of  the  century  found  the  Navy  overspreading  the 
world’s  oceans ;  much  of  its  material  resources  dissipated  in  little 
ships,  too  weak  to  fight,  too  slow  to  flee ;  much  of  its  spiritual  and 
mental  energies  frittered  away  on  make-believes  and  evasive 
routines ;  in  touch  only  with  reality  in  its  seafaring  capacity. 

A  vagabond,  irresponsible  life  it  was  in  those  spacious, 
leisurely  days.  The  Majestic  led  the  Channel  Squadron  from 
Berehaven  to  Gibraltar,  to  bask  hulls  of  black  and  white  and  buff 
in  the  generous  Andalusian  sun.  Finisterre  and  Spartel  knew 
their  passing  and  re-passing ;  the  turgid  ebb  tide  of  the  Tagus 
swirled  past  fat  red  waterlines,  and  for  familiar  bluff  bows  the 
Bay  kept  turbulent  w’elcome.  Perky  little  sloops  defied  the 
Pacific,  poking  adventurous  noses  amongst  “these  ultimate 
islands  ” ;  slim  white  cruisers  dodged  typhoons  around  Formosa. 
Vagrant  keels  were  free  of  all  the  seas  of  all  the  world.  Ships 
put  to  sea  for  the  sake  of  putting  to  sea — and  the  sea  lover  can 
conceive  no  better  reason.  Only  a  few  zealots  thought  seriously 
of  war.  A  plank  and  a  flag  thrown  overboard  and  fired  at  hap¬ 
hazard  for  the  space  of  an  impatient  forenoon  would  cover  a 
quarter’s  practice.  Clean  out  the  guns  and  awny,  for  there  was 
quarrel  with  no  man.  Sufficient  to  keep  a  wary  eye  on  the 
humorous  old  friend  and  enemy,  tender  mistress  and  shrieking 
termagant — the  sea,  and  all  her  infinite  treacheries.  Enough  for 
a  man  to  do  there,  eluding  maritime  disaster,  without  poisoning 
his  heart  against  a  fellow  sailor. 

Came  the  gradual  change.  To  this  amorphous,  diffused, 
tinselled  organism  came  to  be  applied  influences  which,  in  their 
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separate  working  and  their  interaction,  were  to  vitalise  and  purge 
it,  to  transform  its  careFess  tolerance  into  a  fleet  tuned  to  the 
last  detail  for  instant  war-waging. 

Delicate  and  elusive  things,  influences  :  difficult  to  formulate 
in  retrospect,  almost  imperceptible  at  the  time  of  their  applica¬ 
tion.  The  Busso- Japanese  war ;  the  threatening  growth  of  the 
German  Navy ;  the  rise  to  power  of  Lord  Fisher ;  an  outburst  of 
gunnery  enthusiasm  in  the  Fleet ;  that  intensification  of 
endeavour,  of  competition,  which,  unless  the  lack  of  perspective 
deceives,  has  characterised  the  last  decade  in  all  matters,  ashore 
and  afloat;  affairs  national  and  international,  political,  social, 
mercantile.  All  these  played  their  part  in  waking  the  Navy  to 
a  realisation  of  its  needs,  and  to  a  determination  to  correct  its 
deficiencies.  Changes,  growths,  took  place  in  every  phase  and 
department  of  naval  life ;  new  institutions  were  brought  into 
being,  new  weapons  added  to  the  established  armoury.  In  all 
these  departures,  these  stirrings  of  new  activities,  the  dominant 
note  is  the  amazing  growth  of  gunnery  skill.  In  a  dozen  years,  a 
Navy  which  failed  most  dismally  to  hit  targets  at  extremely  short 
ranges  was  led  and  driven  to  hit  them  with  greatest  frequency  at 
many  miles.  Only  partially  was  this  vast  increase  in  fighting 
power  due  to  improvements  in  the  guns  themselves.  Progression 
from  ineptitude  to  the  limits  of  human  accuracy  was  due  to  an 
awakening  to  the  necessity  of  fitting  the  power  of  the  guns  with 
a  proportionate  skill  in  their  handling,  of  tackling  this  problem ; 
a  determination  that  it  should  be  mastered.  Awakening  and 
determination  were  largely  the  work  of  one  man. 

A  gun-armed  Navy  which  neglects  its  gunnery  is  likely  to  be  dead 
to  all  the  other  requirements  of  successful  war-waging,  and  one 
which  strives  after  gunnery  excellence  will  probably  attend  to  other 
problems.  Yet  for  years  only  the  most  perfunctory,  regulation- 
observing  attention  was  paid  to  the  science  of  quick,  straight 
shooting.  Whether  his  ship  hit  the  target  seldom  or  often  made 
not  the  least  difference  to  the  favour  with  which  a  captain  was 
regarded  by  his  Admiral  or  the  Admiralty ;  unless,  indeed,  she 
conspicuously  failed  to  reach  the  very  low  average  of  the  whole 
Service.  To  the  conventional  success  and  smartness  of  those 
days,  gunnery  was  directly  opposed.  Its  sedulous  practice  necessi¬ 
tated  spending  long  weeks  in  inhospitable  regions,  far  from  the 
amenities  of  shore  life.  It  smacked  of  soldiering  ;  it  dirtied  paint¬ 
work,  and  absorbed  time  and  labour  that  otherwise  could  be  devoted 
to  a  resplendance  of  appearance,  dear  to  the  eye  and  heart  of  all 
hands.  Gunnery  was  hated  ;  gunnery  was  scamped.  Periodically 
the  allowance  of  ammunition  prescribed  by  the  Regulations  was 
blazed  away ;  sometimes,  very  rarely,  dumped  overboard  unfired. 
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The  inevitable  result  of  indifference  wa/S  made  manifest  when 
ships  came  to  do  their  annual  Prize  Firing.  In  this  competition 
each  gun  fired  separately,  under  highly  artificial  conditions  of 
known  and  steady  range,  speed,  and  course.  Ridiculously  easy  as 
was  this  test — the  only  one  of  the  ship’s  fighting  efficiency — the 
Navy,  taken  as  a  whole,  hit  with  only  one  shot  in  three.  Most 
significant  was  the  attitude  of  the  Service  to  those  two  shots  in 
three  that  missed — an  attitude  of  acceptance  of  the  inevitable,  the 
immutable.  This  apathetic  acquiescence  in  ineptitude  received 
something  of  a  shock  when,  in  1898,  a  second-class  cruiser  came 
along  to  hit  the  target  with  some  80  per  cent,  of  the  rounds  fired. 
That  little  ship,  the  Scylla,  was  commanded  by  Captain  Percy 
Scott,  as  then  he  was. 

Then,  in  1901,  Captain  Scott  appeared  on  the  China  Station 
in  the  famous  giant  cruiser  of  those  days — the  Terrible — and  once 
again  achieved  success,  represented  by  about  80  per  cent,  of  hits 
in  rounds  fired.  The  fact  of  the  Terrible’s  unpopularity  drew 
attention  to  a  performance  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
dismissed  with  a  shrug  and  a  smile  as  a  mere  passing  eccentricity. 
In  their  desire,  born  of  dislike,  to  beat  her  in  this  bizarre  weak¬ 
ness  for  hitting  targets  with  frequency,  other  ships  were  forced 
to  borrow  her  methods.  From  her  they  copied  two  devices  which 
were  designed  to  teach  gun  captains  accuracy  of  aim,  and  another 
which  taught  the  guns’  crews  rapidity  of  loading,  all  three  of 
which  could  be  used  at  sea  or  in  harbour,  even  in  a  crowded 
anchorage,  without  risk  of  hitting  other  shipping.  As  a  result, 
the  majority  of  the  battleships  and  cruisers  then  in  China  were 
above  the  60  per  cent,  level  in  1902,  and  again  in  1903.  Com¬ 
petition  and  the  teaching  apparatus  spread  to  other  fleets,  with 
the  result  that  m  1906  the  whole  Service  averaged  over  70  per 
cent. 

But  something  more  than  rapidity  and  accuracy  had  been 
gained.  A  miracle  had  come  to  pass  :  men  were,  at  last,  in¬ 
terested  in  gunnery.  At  first,  interest  and  consequent  competition 
between  ship  and  ship,  squadron  and  squadron,  were  nothing 
more  than  sporting.  Men  had  simply  added  target  hitting  to 
the  matters  in  which  they  strove  to  excel  each  other — to  getting 
out  anchors,  to  boat  racing,  to  brilliance  of  paint  and  brasswork. 
Men  came  to  regard  gunnery  as  directly  connected  with  war 
waging  only  when,  from  the  highly  artificial  firing  of  single  guns 
at  a  short,  known  range,  they  progressed  to  firing  all  guns  bearing 
at  a  distant  target,  whose  range  had  to  be  found ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  they  began  to  fight  their  ship  as  in  action.  To  that  the 
increased  accuracy  at  short  ranges  under  artificial  conditions  was 
a  necessary  preliminary.  A  start  was  made  in  China  in  1903. 
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Slow,  crude,  inaccurate  the  fire  and  the  methods  of  its  control 
appear  in  the  light  of  present-day  performance.  But  it  was  a 
start — the  birth  of  a  new  era.  The  cumbersome  strivings  of  those 
pioneers  in  the  quiet  waters  around  Wei-hai-wei  sowed  the  seed 
which  was  to  ripen  and  mature  into  the  skill  and  the  spirit 
animating  the  Grand  Fleet  now  in  the  North  Sea,  capable  with 
its  monster  15  and  13‘5  inch  guns  of  hitting  an  enemy  at  several 
miles’  range.  In  1906,  ships  were  firing  and  hitting  at  three  or 
four  miles’  range.  Gradually  the  simulation  of  battle  conditions 
became  more  comprehensive,  culminating  in  making  ships  fire  at 
a  target  towed  by  another  ship,  the  firing  ship  being  no  longer 
free  to  choose  her  own  course,  but  having  to  follow  a  leading  ship 
through  a  series  of  zig-zags  and  turnings  which  complicated  the 
problem  of  finding  and  keeping  the  range. 

In  the  Navy’s  process  of  regeneration,  gunnery  figured  both  as 
cause  and  effect.  The  earnest  quest  of  success  in  target  hitting 
had  had  its  source  in  a  purely  sporting  spirit.  That  spirit  alone 
could  not  have  sufficed  to  maintain  endeavour  at  high  pressure 
throughout  a  long  succession  of  years.  But  from  missing  under 
artificial  conditions  men  had  passed  on  to  hitting  under  conditions 
approximating  very  nearly  to  real  war.  With  that  approximation, 
the  whole  outlook  of  the  Navy  ch.anged.  Beadiness  for  war  came 
slowly  to  be  recognised  as  the  aim  of  all  striving.  That,  again, 
was  a  basic  change  which  gunnery  alone  could  not  have  effected. 
Other  causal  influences  had  been  at  work.  That  successful  dash 
of  Japanese  destroyers  amongst  the  somnolent  Bussian  fleet  out¬ 
side  Port  Arthur,  during  the  night  of  February  8th-9th,  1904, 
startled  the  British  Navy  into  recognition  of  the  suddenness  of 
modern  war’s  outbreak  ;  and,  on  the  purely  technical  side,  pointed 
the  clear  necessity  of  measures  of  night  defence  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  detailed  than  any  then  in  vogue.  But  the  lessons  learnt 
by  the  British  officers  who  witnessed  the  subsequent  Japanese 
naval  successes,  culminating  in  the  great  victory  of  Tsushima, 
were  less  technical  than  psychological.  More  important  than 
their  fairly  good  gunnery,  their  adequate  grasp  of  the  craft  of 
war,  was  the  Japanese  attitude  towards  war  in  the  abstract — an 
attitude  which  had  been  one  of  worship  in  the  preceding  period 
of  peace,  of  living  and  dreaming  with  war. 

Something  of  this  spirit  passed  into  the  British  Navy.  Its 
complete  assimilation  was  imj^wssible.  A  sense  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  absurdity  of  war — a  necessary  quality  of  a  fully  civilised 
man — was  too  widespread  even  in  a  service  w'hose  very  existence 
implies  acceptance  of  the  war  ideal. 

From  1902  to  1910,  Lord  Fisher  was  successively  Second  Sea 
Lord,  Commander-in-Chief  at  Portsmouth,  First  Sea  Lord.  To 
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enumerate  all  the  changes,  little  and  great,  that  took  place  at  sea 
during  that  period  is  not  to  attribute  them  all  to  him ;  but  for 
most  he  was  directly  responsible.  All  reflected  the  stirring  of 
his  spirit,  the  ruthless  determination  to  prune  everything  out¬ 
worn,  out-of-date ;  to  sweep  aside  clogging  tradition ;  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  essentials.  The  Navy  was  to  be  always  ready  to  go  to 
war  at  a  few  hours’  notice.  It  was  to  be  capable  of  steaming 
fast  and  far,  of  hitting  hard  and  often.  Old,  slow  and  feeble 
ships  were  scrapped  by  the  score.  Foreign  stations  were  denuded 
of  ships,  and  had  their  dockyards  cut  down  or  closed.  The  men 
set  free  from  these  old  ships  were  utilised  to  form  the  two-fifths 
or  three-fifths  nucleus  crews  of  useful  ships  in  reserve.  These 
were  made  to  train  and  exercise  almost  as  strenuously  as  those 
fully  manned,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  falling  into  disrepair  while 
cumbering  the  home  dockyards.  The  institution  of  War  Colleges 
gave  to  officers  the  opportunity  and  incentive  to  study  strategy 
and  tactics,  enabling  them  to  raise  problems,  to  ponder  them,  to 
fit  with  a  solution  which  later  they  might  test  and  elaborate  at 
sea.  The  creation  of  the  post  of  Inspector  of  Target  Practice — 
of  which  Admiral  8ir  Percy  Scott  was  inevitably  the  first  holder — 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  man  the  whole  of  the  gunnery 
training  of  the  Fleet.  Not  only  did  there  come  into  existence  his 
central  administrative  office  at  the  Admiralty,  but  from  this  office 
issued  forth  emissaries — “spies,”  the  irreverent  dubbed  them — to 
be  present  at  the  firing  of  nearly  every  ship,  to  send  in  reports  of 
their  methods  and  results  :  reports  upon  which  largely  depended 
the  repute  and  promotion  of  the  officers  concerned. 

Gunnery  officers,  in  their  endeavours  to  hit  at  long  ranges, 
recognised  the  necessity  of  arming  ships  on  the  all-big-gun  prin¬ 
ciple.  Their  demands,  in  conjunction  with  other  factors,  pro¬ 
duced  the  Dreadnought  and  the  subsequent  whipping-up  of  naval 
rivalries  throughout  the  world.  With  the  new  spirit  in  the  Fleet, 
the  acquisition  of  this  naval  monster  and  her  successors  spurred 
on  intensity  of  training.  Vessels  of  such  possibilities  were  not 
to  be  wasted  for  want  of  adequate  war  training  on  the  part  of 
their  crews.  Material  and  spiritual  growths  fed  on  and  nourished 
each  other.  From  the  Dreadnought  sprang  the  battle  cruisers ; 
destroyers  of  the  largest  size,  speed,  and  armament  replaced  the 
older  boats,  and  here  again  material  and  training  mutually  ex¬ 
panded  and  battened.  The  submarine  service  was  encouraged 
and  developed.  Oil  fuel  was  gradually  introduced.  Things  little 
in  themselves  showed  the  trend  of  things.  So  far  back  as  1903 
ships  had  shed  their  beautiful  coats  and  had  been  painted  the 
universal  war  grey,  symbolical  of  the  new  seriousness.  Sym¬ 
bolical,  too,  the  change  in  the  bluejacket’s  dietary,  of  which, 
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to  mention  one  particular,  the  jam  ration  aroused  the  fierce 
contempt  of  the  older  men.  Gradually,  in  all  matters  concerning 
his  mode  of  life,  the  sailor  was  encouraged  to  regard  himself 
as  a  member  of  the  national  community,  instead  of,  as  formerly, 
an  irresponsible  wanderer  in  ocean  byways,  a  being  in  a  world 
apart.  The  number  of  flag  officers  employed  was  increased,  and 
their  staffs  strengthened  to’  cope  with  a  growing  complexity  and 
enlargement  of  activities. 

Ashore,  new  departments  sprang  up.  Ashore  and  afloat,  between 
ship  and  flagship,  flagship  and  Admiralty,  an  immense  volume 
of  official  correspondence  ebbed  and  flowed  and  circulated  in 
ceaseless  ramifications — no  detail  too  small  for  earnest  attention. 

While  Lord  Fisher’s  name  must  be  associated  with  all 
these  reforms,  changes,  creations,  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  they  would  have  been  impossible  but  for  the  enthusiastic 
co-operation  of  men  ready  and  anxious  to  work  under  him ;  men 
of  lesser  genius,  but  of  the  same  cast  of  mind.  For  years  they 
had  been  awaiting  the  awakening,  restless  but  impotent  under 
the  dead  weight  of  conservatism,  of  indifference,  which  charac¬ 
terised  the  Navy  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  coming 
to  power  and  influence  of  these  modern-minded,  war- worshipping 
men  meant  the  extinction  of  the  older  school.  To  men  of  the 
essential  sailor  texture  of  mind  was  brought  home  recognition 
that  their  day  had  passed,  that  unless  they  could  attune  them¬ 
selves  with  the  new  spirit  of  restless  innovation  their  profession 
was  closed  to  them.  Perfect  seamanship  would,  by  itself,  no 
longer  serve  them  if  they  were  to  hope  for  advancement.  To 
seamanship  they  must  add  ceaseless  effort  to  prepare  their  fleets, 
their  ships,  themselves  for  scientific  war- waging.  Little  wonder 
that  a  number  of  officers,  both  high  and  low  in  rank,  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  accept  this  new  ideal — to  embrace  what  was 
virtually  a  new  profession.  Their  inevitable  sacrifice  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  price  paid  for  the  steady  perfecting 
of  the  great  war-machine.  With  them  went  much  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque  aspect  of  naval  life.  Memory  of  their  personal  idiosyn¬ 
crasies,  their  eccentricities  and  grim  humours,  lingers  on,  cheering 
the  retrospect  of  ward-room  smoking-rooms  in  a  fleet  in  which 
the  breathless,  humourless  quest  of  killing-efficiency  has  largely 
crushed  out  individuality. 

Killing  efficiency,  ship  destruction  :  these  became  the  sole  aim 
and  object  of  the  Navy’s  existence  so  soon  as  the  German  Navy 
arose  in  its  menace.  The  friendly  antagonism  of  the  French 
Navy,  mellowed  by  centuries  of  clean  and  honourable  fighting, 
receded  at  the  touch  of  the  Entente,  to  give  place  to  the  deadly 
animosity  of  the  German  sea-soldiers.  The  intensity  of  en- 
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deavour  of  the  Navy’s  life  had  as  its  mainspring  the  conviction 
that  some  day  it  would  have  to  confront,  in  merciless  conflict, 
this  new  opponent,  this  offshoot  and  advance-guard  of  the 
German  Army.  The  long  years  of  toilsome  war  training, 
growing  ever  more  exacting,  were  endured  by  the  Navy,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  picture — perhaps  only  subconsciously  visualised — 
of  the  sw'arming  millions  of  Teuton  soldiery,  separated  only  by 
a  few  score  miles  of  shallow,  sandy  North  Sea  from  the  fat  and 
succulent  prize  offered  by  an  England  defenceless  save  for  her 
fleet ;  defenceless  altogether  should  that  fleet  fail  to  shoot  straight, 
steam  fast,  dispose  itself  with  all  strategical  skill  and  tactical 
adroitness.  There  have  been  frequent  calls  on  this  preparedness, 
not  only  in  this  actual  war,  but  also  on  those  several  occasions 
during  the  past  five  years  when  war  has  been  imminent.  The 
snarl,  the  bared  fang  in  the  international  kennel,  and  off  rushed 
the  fleets  and  flotillas  to  their  war  stations,  there  to  wait  for  weeks 
and  months  till  the  friction  of  national  greeds  and  lusts  had  been 
smoothed  to  some  semblance  of  forbearance.  Ostensible  peace  has 
been  but  a  mockery  to  those  who,  without  ceasing,  have  been  in 
the  expectant  forefront  of  impending  battle.  It  has  become  fixed 
habit  to  speak  of  our  unpreparedness  for  this  war,  in  plaint  and 
querulous  bemoaning.  Applied  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  the 
criticism  may  be  just.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  charge 
carries  with  it  a  tacit  exemption  of  the  Navy.  Otherwise,  to  talk 
of  lack  of  preparation  is  to  ignore  long-drawn  years  of  moil  and 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  men  of  whom  the  vast  majority  looked 
wistfully  bank  at  the  dead  days  when  they  were  allowed  to  live 
really  in  peace ;  to  ignore  the  sacrifice  and  to  insult  the  self- 
sacrificers.  It  is  idle  to  imagine  that  life  in  the  naval  war- 
machine  of  recent  years  has  been  work  to  every  man’s  taste. 
The  very  qualities  which  lead  some  men  to  the  sea  disgust  them 
with  the  perpetual  slaughter  schemings  which  have  formed  the 
bulk  of  their  profession,  their  daily  diet.  Some  have  found 
the  strain  of  preparatory  destruction  unbearable.  Others  have 
borne  with  it  only  under  the  bitter  necessity  of  earning  a  meagre 
livelihood,  smiling  when  they  have  heard  the  inane  cliche  :  “How 
jolly  to  be  a  sailor !  ”  It  is  not  every  man  who  can  find  his  con¬ 
solation  in  the  thought  and  the  sight  of  the  security  he  confers 
on  others — heretically  shocking  as  that  may  sound  to  those  who 
have  enjoyed  their  ease,  their  wealth,  their  opportunity  of  chosen 
endeavour  in  the  shadow  of  that  protection. 

From  Lord  Fisher  and  men  of  his  type,  from  their  inspiration 
and  stimulus,  sprang  a  new  formula,  an  anthem,  one  of  those 
potent  creeds  heard  rarely  on  men’s  lips,  seen  often  in  their  activi¬ 
ties  :  “Hit  hard,  hit  often”  it  ran;  and,  to  clinch  the  matter, 
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“  Keep  on  hitting.”  No  longer  was  it  possible  for  men  to  evade 
eye  to  eye  recognition  of  the  nature  of  their  profession.  The 
definite  idol  had  been  set  up.  Its  worship  became  universal 
throughout  the  fleets  and  squadrons  which,  withdrawn  from  the 
world-wide  oceans,  were  ringing  around  a  timorous  England. 
Some  imp  of  mischief  had  put  Mahan’s  The  Influence  of  Sea 
Power  upon  History  into  the  hands  of  the  Kaiser.  The  modern 
German  Navy  had  been  born.  A  new  enemy  had  arisen  on  the 
near  horizon — a  youthful,  enthusiastic  antagonist — bringing  a 
w'onderful  power  of  military  thoroughness  to  the  business  of  pre¬ 
paring  for  war,  and  regarding  the  sea  merely  as  a  medium  for 
moving  gun-platforms  from  place  to  place. 

So  died  for  naval  men  the  old,  happy-go-lucky,  blue-water  life. 
Gone  the  days  when  working  for  war  was  episodical ;  gone  the 
opportunity  of  hob-nobbing,  if  the  fancy  so  inclined  them,  with 
the  second  mate  of  a  German  tramp  in  the  less  reputable  byways 
of  Singapore  and  Valparaiso.  The  gipsy  navy  had  passed,  leaving 
only  the  infinite  regret  for  the  dead  days  when  men  could  delight 
in  seafaring,  satisfying  the  old,  inarticulate  yearnings  for  broad 
horizons  and  the  quainter  ways  of  man,  for  tropic  suns  and 
Atlantic  rigours.  The  instinctive  craving  for  the  wet  chafe  of  an 
oilskin  under  chin  could  be  gratified  only  to  an  accompaniment  of 
guns  and  torpedoes.  The  picturesque,  nomadic  fleets  had  given 
place  to  sullen  battle  squadrons,  brooding  on  war  in  obscure  Scotch 
firths  ;  to  stealthy  destroyer  flotillas,  waiting  and  watching  on  the 
hem  of  the  East  Coast,  while  over  the  shallow  North  Sea  hung 
ever  a  cloud  of  incubated  hatred.  Day  by  day,  month  hy  month, 
the  voice  of  the  guns  w'as  rarely  still  upon  the  waters.  With  the 
briefest  respites,  practice  with  them,  large  and  small,  continued 
by  day  and  by  night  :  rehearsal  after  repugnant  rehearsal  of  a 
tragedy  which  nobody  wanted  to  be  produced.  The  Orkneys, 
Lamlash,  Berehaven,  Cromarty,  Portland — all  the  most  desolate 
spots  these  islands  possess — served  as  training  areas.  Multi- 
turreted  monstrosities,  grey  monotones  against  a  background  of 
sulky  brown,  left  harbour  only  to  exchange  one  gunnery-ridden 
area  for  another.  There  a  great  super-Dreadnought  steams 
through  the  hush  of  a  reluctant  northern  dawn,  presently  to  awaken 
the  open  waters  of  some  remote  firth  with  the  thunderous  dis¬ 
charge  of  her  13‘5-inch  guns,  with  the  swoop  of  giant  projectiles 
rumbling  away  to  the  horizon.  Here  a  lean  and  rampant  battle¬ 
cruiser  demolishes  targets  at  six  miles,  the  pale  North  8ea  light 
glimmering  meagrely  on  the  gaunt  funnels  and  tripod  masts,  the 
many-sided  walls  of  the  piled-up  turrets.  All  day,  many  days, 
a  submarine  flotilla  lies  in  wait,  in  repeated  attacks,  for  the 
gunboat  with  the  great  red  flag  warning  off  the  Channel  trafi&c. 
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The  thin  ripples  of  periscopes  creep  over  the  empty  surface ;  the 
bubbling  rush  of  torpedo  tracks  converge  on  the  mark  ;  again  and 
again.  Glistening  wet  conning-towers  break  to  the  surface. 
Practice  completed  for  the  day,  snub  noses  head  for  home — the 
great  dockyard  where  the  pneumatic  riveters  throb  shrilly  around 
the  ribs  of  the  latest  super-Dreadnought  in  embryo,  rising  gauntly 
amidst  the  derricks  lining  the  building  slip. 

In  the  chill  murk  of  a  North  Sea  nightfall  a  destroyer  flotilla 
awaits  the  full  blackness  of  night,  intent  on  make-believe  matri¬ 
cide.  By  pairs  the  black  hulls  haul  out  of  line  and  slink  away 
to  attack  the  lumbering  old  cruiser  that  “mothers”  them. 
Presently,  night  wind  crooning  through  taut  wire  rigging,  they 
sweep  down  on  the  victim,  held  in  the  searchlight  rays  she  has 
affrightedly  stabbed  out  into  the  dank  darkness.  Bound  the 
torpedo  tubes,  over  the  galloping  engines,  cluster  little  groups  of 
men,  huddling  with  bent  heads  and  humped  shoulders  against  the 
driving  clouds  of  spray  and  smoke,  in  a  blaze  of  naval  limelight 
such  as  any  actor-manager  might  envy.  A  pull  on  a  lever  and  the 
tubes  cough  out  torpedoes  into  the  transient  white  foam  along¬ 
side— momentary  pale  gleams  of  steel,  like  the  swift  flash  of 
suspicions  through  a  jealous  brain.  Overhead,  in  a  scrap  of  clear 
sky,  one  little  star  leers  derisively  round  the  ragged  edge  of  a 
cloud  at  the  droll  antics  of  these  humans,  learning  to  kill. 
If  aim  has  been  true,  if  calculations  have  been  apt,  a  few 
moments  will  see  the  torpedoes  crumple  up  their  soft  dummy 
heads  against  the  bottom  of  the  target  ship  :  one  more  successful 
rehearsal. 

Far  away  over  the  horizon,  other  searchlights  stare  and  waver. 
Spasmodic  gun-flashes  flicker,  die  down,  flare  up  in  final  outburst 
—a  cruiser  busy  preparing  herself  with  targets  against  the  night 
when  destroyers,  real  enemies,  will  harry  and  assault  her. 

Faintly,  long  after  the  last  flash,  the  boom  of  her  guns  comes 
down  on  the  wind  to  the  flotilla,  now  with  navigation  lights 
switched  on,  stopped  and  gently  rolling,  recovering  its  squash¬ 
nosed  torpedoes. 

By  day  and  by  night  the  years  through,  the  willing,  the  in¬ 
different,  the  protesting,  have  bowed  down  to  gods  of  steel  and 
cordite. 


Allan  Baddeley. 


FROM  THE  FRENCH  FRONT. 


Let  all  civilians  be  taken  to  the  front  in  personally  conducted 
batches.  Since  I  was  taken  thither,  I  have  ceaeed  to  read  either 
the  croakings  or  the  teachings  of  newspapers.  One  hour  with 
the  men  who  are  fighting  for  France,  and  after  that  none  of  the 
talking  behind  the  front  matters.  There  are  no  pessimists  or 
optimists  at  the  front.  Every  man  knows  that  it  is  a  hard  fight 
and  that  we  are  sure  to  win.  He  does  not  think  it,  he  knows  it. 
Every  man  I  saw  knew  it.  Everyone  was  amused  to  hear  of 
all  the  talking  we  were  doing  behind  the  front.  It  did  not  annoy 
them  at  all,  it  amused  them.  They  are  so  sure  of  themselves, 
and  that  the  foe  is  strong  and  is  doomed.  I  understood  what 
a  man  who  is  at  the  front  and  who  came  back  to  Paris  on 
forty-eight  hours’  leave  said  :  “  The  further  from  the  front  and 
the  nearer  Paris  the  train  took  me,  the  less  the  confidence  and 
the  greater  the  misgivings  around  me.  I  suppose  Bordeaux  has 
a  desperate  hump.  I  go  back  to  the  front.”  Put  London  for 
Paris,  England  for  France — but  are  they  not  the  same  thing 
where  they  are  fighting? — and  shall  we  say  “Holidays  out  of  the 
danger  zone”  instead  of  Bordeaux? — and  you  need  not  change 
another  word.  Let  British  civilians  be  taken  to  the  front  in 
batches  too. 

The  train  from  the  Gare  de  I’Est  eastwards  is  already  bracing. 
Paris,  Meaux,  Chateau-Thierry,  Epernay,  to  Bar  le  Due  and 
Nancy  :  the  express  goes  as  fast  as  a  year  ago,  the  carriages  are 
crammed,  the  dining-car  has  its  usual  two  “services,”  rushed 
through.  Who  and  why  are  all  these  peaceful  bourgeois  and 
bourgeoises,  the  bourgeoises  wearing  the  latest  war  fashions  in 
short  skirts,  travelling  war-wards?  We  had  to  show  military 
permits  before  we  could  buy  our  tickets  at  the  Gare  de  I’Est. 
Otherwise,  not  a  sign  of  war  yet,  and  every  minute  we  are  nearing 
a  part  of  that  long  tragic  line  on  which  men  are  killed,  on  one 
side  only,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  day.  Now  we  pass  stations 
which  the  Germans  held  at  the  end  of  August,  then  towns  where 
the  battle  of  the  Marne  was  bloodiest.  Here  the  British  troops 
fought  w^ell  and  died  only  too  well ;  “there  (says  a  Staff  Captain) 
I  was  with  my  Hussars  on  September  3rd  and  had  orders  to  bolt 
and  cursed  my  fate.  For  half  a  moment  I  thought  of  deserting— 
towards  the  front,  whence  we  heard  the  guns,  a  mile  or  two 
away.  Think  what  it  was.  To  run  away  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  knowing  the  fight  was  just  there,  over  that  hill.  The  next 
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morning  the  Boches  came  into  the  town  we  had  left  the  night 
before.”  It  was  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  the  Marne. 
Every  French  captain  felt  like  that,  felt  like  disobeying  orders 
and  going  on,  not  back.  All  obeyed,  and  it  was  thousands  of 
oflScers  and  a  million  men  who  with  Joffre  did  just  that  one  thing 
that  saved  France  and  Europe. 

The  express  runs  on  and  we  eat  a  capital  lunch.  The  waiters 
are  the  same,  the  menu  is  the  same,  the  Boche  inscriptions 
(save  for  some  hotels)  are  the  same.  A  year  ago  the  dining-car 
was  full  of  Boches  preparing  what  Leon  Daudet  has  well  called 
I’Avant-guerre.  Eleven  months  ago  the  country  we  are  going 
through  was  German,  and  German  highnesses  were  rifling  and 
dirtying  the  chateaux  of  Champagne.  The  Staff  Captain  tells 
what  they  did  in  a  Eothschild  country  house,  and  what  cannot 
be  printed.  The  bourgeois  and  bourgeoises  around  us  enjoy  their 
lunch.  What  on  earth  makes  them  take  this  train  bound  for  as 
near  the  German  lines  as  it  can  get?  The  first  new  soldiers’ 
graves,  fresh  deal  crosses  and  bunches  of  field  flowers,  half 
withered ;  Sermaize,  Sermaize-the-martyr  (but  one  of  many 
martyrs)  an  acre  of  ruins,  and  in  the  midst  a  wonderful  bush  of 
deep  red  roses.  In  Sermaize,  women  and  children,  back  again, 
gardening ;  the  fields  we  pass  through  green  with  new  com ; 
market  gardens  thick  with  vegetables  :  and  last  summer  all  this 
was  a  battlefield,  and  at  the  end  of  August  this  countryside  was 
the  invader’s  conquest. 

I  tell  those  in  authority  in  Paris  at  every  opportunity  since  I 
have  been  to  the  front  that  they  ought  to  arrange  trips  to  the 
front  not  of  journalists  (their  calling  has  been  almost  killed),  but 
of  the  ordinary  person  who  does  not  write,  is  too  old  to  fight, 
has  nothing  to  do,  and  mopes.  ‘‘Pourvu  qu’ils  tiennent,”  said  a 
trooper  in  a  trench  in  a  famous  Forain  that  cannot  be  too  often 
recalled.  “Qui  9a?”  “Les  civils.”  That  crammed  train 
speeding  towards  the  German  lines,  with  civilians  who  do  “stick 
it,”  might  almost  be  enough  for  the  others. 

The  tonic  is  stronger  at  the  front  where  men  die  and  where 
a  Colonel  told  me  in  a  trench  of  the  Bois  Brule,  “Quiet  night. 
Lost  fourteen  men.”  There  the  civilian  thinks  of  Forain’s  cartoon 
and  text  every  moment.  He  is  ashamed  to  have  ever  even  for  half 
an  hour  sat  at  home  doubting  at  ease.  He  dare  not  even  ask 
“How  is  it  going?”  As  well  ask  them  “Are  you  downhearted?” 
with  a  long  solemn  face.  As  well  pull  a  long  face  in  the  camp  of 
the  Chasseurs  pied  on  the  Hauts  de  Meuse  by  the  famous 
Tranches  de  Calonne,  which  is  not  a  trench  but  just  a  high-road 
through  the  woods  over  the  crest  of  the  Meuse  hills.  Five 
minutes  hence  the  high-road  would  land  us  into  the  German  lines. 
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Here  we  are  at  peace.  “Une  quinzaine  de  marmites  ce  matin 
mon  Colonel,”  says  a  sergeant-major  resting,  as  we  pass  looking 
for  the  camp  of  the  chasseurs  a  pied  who  have  hidden  themselves 
in  the  wood.  A  twelve-foot  diameter  hole  in  the  Tranchee  de 
Calonne  is  one  sign  of  the  marmites.  We  shall  see  other  signs 
later.  The  stout  colonel  in  knickerbocker  suit,  with  a  stout  rough- 
hewn  walking  stick  like  himself,  insists  on  finding  the  camp. 
‘‘Extraordinary  how  these  chasseurs  hide  themselves,”  and  we 
get  lost  in  the  bright  fresh  green  underwood.  Here  they  are  at 
last.  Little  gardens,  two  feet  by  four,  are  bordered  with  hoops 
and  decked  with  rockeries.  White  pebbles  write  inscriptions  in 
the  garden  beds.  Centre  pieces  are  the  ark  with  the  dove,  all 
of  carved  wood,  the  villa  des  merles  with  a  blackbird  coming 
out  of  the  window,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  an  airship,  two  aeroplanes,  one 
of  white  wood,  the  other  of  green  branches,  hilarious  Boche  heads, 
comic  enemy  eagles  and  triumphant  French  cocks.  On  the 
ground  the  white  pebbles  write  ‘‘Vaincre  ou  Mourir,”  ‘‘Gloire 
a  nos  officiers,”  ‘‘Honneur  et  Patrie,”  ‘‘Vivent  les  Allies,  vive 
ITtalie”  (the  latest  scroll),  ‘‘Gloire  au  Capitaine - ,  au  Lieuten¬ 
ant  - ,  morts  pour  la  patrie,”  ‘‘Sidi  Brahim”  (the  war  song  of 

the  Chasseurs).  This  is  the  show  place  of  the  Hauts  de  Meuse, 
something  like  a  native  village  in  a  world’s  fair,  except  that  it 
was  not  made  for  show  and  has  not  been  shown  to  “les  civils” 
before.  But  the  Chasseurs  and  the  stout  colonel,  though  not  a 
Chasseur  himself  but  an  artilleryman,  are  full  of  glee  to  show  it. 
Fighting  is  only  the  routine,  the  everyday  doing — the  guns  are 
going  steadily  all  the  time,  of  course.  The  Chasseurs’  Camp  is 
something  the  Hauts  de  Meuse  really  are  proud  of.  “I  thought 
this  would  amuse  you,  gentlemen,”  and  the  Colonel  rubbed  his 
hands.  The  Chasseurs,  officers  and  men,  in  their  dark-blue 
knickerbocker  suits,  crowd  round  us,  really  flattered  because  we 
admire  their  camp.  They  really  are  pleased  and  actually  feel 
honoured  by  our  visit.  What  can  one  say  to  them?  Nothing  of 
what  one  really  feels.  One  least  touch  of  heroics  would  make 
everybody  feel  uncomfortable.  So  one  just  praises  once  more 
that  beautiful  tete  de  Boche  made  of  pebbles  and  the  airship  made 
of  green  branches,  and  one  shakes  hands  with  the  boy  lieutenant 
who  has  the  military  cross  and  the  greybeard  captain  who  has 
had  the  Legion  of  Honour,  perhaps  for  fifteen  years,  with  troopers 
of  nineteen  and  forty  in  this  crack  corps  of  the  famous  ^Oth  Army 
Corps  of  Nancy,  and  I  wonder  now  how  many  of  them  have  died 
for  their  country  in  that  Tranchee  de  Calonne  since  I  saw  them  on 
June  16.  It  is  not  true  that  the  French  must  have  a  gallery 
to  look  on  while  they  die  for  their  country.  I  shall  never  forget 
those  Chasseurs  and  the  little  fair  they  had  rigged  up  for  them- 
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selves  alone  in  the  green  woods  of  the  Hants  de  Meuse,  in  the 
intervals  of  fighting  the  Kronprinz’s  army.  Not  a  breath  of 
bluster,  not  a  word  of  over-confidence,  not  a  word  too  much  ;  just 
“when  not  fighting  let  us  get  all  the  fun  we  can,  and  we  do,” 
just  plain,  cheery,  absolute  faith.  Faith  binding  officers  and  men 
together  in  a  way  perhaps  never  exactly  known  before  in  any 
army,  for  officers  and  men  are  pals  this  moment,  superiors  and 
inferiors  the  next  :  officer  and  private  will  talk  together  to  me, 
“un  civil,”  and  to  each  other  before  me,  both  at  their  ease;  an 
order,  and  before  me  the  private  starts  stiffly  to  attention  and 
I  no  longer  exist  for  him,  and  can  talk  only  to  the  officer.  The 
soldier  is  only  a  soldier,  not  one  of  my  hosts  as  he  just  was, 
and  has  only  to  obey  orders,  on  duty.  A  minute  later  officer 
and  soldier  are  hobnobbing.  There  is  as  much  tact  in  the 
soldier  as  in  the  officer,  and  it  is  a  marvellous  elasticity  of  give 
and  take  in  comradeship  and  discipline. 

A  dear — one  could  not  help  thinking  of  him  as  “a  dear” — 
short,  thickset,  almost  square  general  from  the  African  troops, 
with  a  hideous  face,  a  wonderful  blue  knickerbocker  suit  and  a 
knobby  walking  stick,  a  perfect  host  and  simple  gentleman,  lives 
on  the  Hants  de  Meuse,  in  the  woods  usually,  in  a  corrugated 
iron  underground  shelter  by  his  telephone  post  when  the  marmitee 
come  thicker.  He  grins  all  over  his  extraordinary  face  with 
delight  at  the  life  he  leads.  He  shows  his  dining  room,  his 
sitting  room,  introduces  me  to  his  cook,  spares  a  few  minutes 
even  to  show  us  the  right  way  for  threading  the  skirt  of  the 
woods  along  the  crest  so  as  not  to  be  sighted  by  the  Boches 
opposite.  A  gallant,  leathery,  invigorating  old  soldier,  who 
deserves  no  special  moral  prize,  because  without  pretence  he  is 
having  now  the  time  of  his  life,  but  just  such  a  general  as  will 
make  his  men  tough  and  jolly  like  him.  On  the  crest,  where 
a  road  off  the  Tranch^e  de  Calonne  abuts  opposite  les  Eparges,  a 
subaltern  has  planted  a  tree.  The  forest  is  around  us,  but  he 
planted  that  particular  tree,  and  it  won’t  grow.  “I  have  watered 
it  and  watered  it,  and  it  won’t  grow.  Look  at  it.”  It  looks  to 
me  dead.  Otherwise  he  has  nothing  to  complain  of.  My  guides 
of  the  Staff  fetch  out  a  young  Captain  of  Artillery  who  com¬ 
mands  the  observation  post  whence  he  watches  Les  Eparges, 
which  are  French,  and  Les  Combres,  and  further  away  the  Camp 
des  Eomains,  both  of  which  are  Boche  still.  He  is  delighted  to 
be  fetched,  but  apologises  a  great  deal  for  still  being  shod  with 
carpet  slippers,  as  he  was  woken  at  three.  The  “civil  ”  is  ashamed 
to  be  thought  of  protruding  an  idle  curiosity  (it  is  not  really  idle 
indeed)  into  this  life  and  death  work.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The 
young  artillery  captain  is  keen  as  mustard  to  show  the  civilian 
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anything.  He  runs  us  over  the  crest  by  a  zigzag  way  through 
a  field  of  poppies  and  blue  cornflowers  and  dozens  of  other  field 
flowers,  with  '75  guns  sprouting  here  and  there  from  round  pits, 
to  his  observation  post.  The  zigzag  way  has  been  planned  for 
keeping  (relatively)  under  cover,  over  the  unwooded  spur  in  front 
of  the  Tranchee  de  Calonne.  He  shows  us  his  telephone,  his 
telescope,  his  charts,  behind  the  convenient  cover  of  bushes  he 
has  rigged  up,  explains  the  positions  of  Les  Eparges,  Combres, 
the  Camp  des  Eomains,  St.  Mihiel,  gives  me  a  sketch  of  his 
own  to  keep.  I  understand  the  military  position  because  he 
explains  it  so  w^ell  and  with  such  enthusiasm.  But  what  I  am 
thinking  of  all  the  time  is  the  man  :  every  fibre  of  him  alive 
for  his  job,  his  job  the  grandest  in  the  world,  and  every  man 
who  comes  to  see  him  knowing  as  a  matter  of  course  it  is  the 
grandest  job  in  the  world. 

It  is  the  grandest  job  in  the  world.  I  imagine  that  in  the 
North  Sea  w^e  have  many  such  men.  The  French  have  them  too, 
and  the  young  artillery  captain  in  carpet  slippers  is  only  one  of 
them.  “C’est  un  monsieur,”  said  the  Staff  officer  as  we  left, 
and  in  the  French  military  slang  since  the  war  you  can’t  say 
more  than  that.  He  is  “un  monsieur.”  He  is  keen,  scientific, 
knows  his  job  and  loves  it,  keeps  that  observation  post  on  the 
crest  of  the  Hants  de  Meuse  with  all  his  brains,  and  with  all 
his  heart  will  die  for  it,  if  need  be. 

Before  leaving  the  Hants  de  Meuse,  a  visit  to  the  field  ambul¬ 
ance  ;  one  man  lies  dead,  and  one  poor  young  chap,  the  white 
bandage  round  his  head  red  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  is  brought 
in  dying ;  the  marmites’  morning  work  in  the  Tranchee  de 
Calonne.  “Une  quinzaine  de  marmites,”  one  of  which  did  the 
work.  “The  others — pff,”  says  the  sergeant-major.  Close  by, 
dinner;  tins  of  soup  or  meat,  canvas  pails  of  wine  and  of  water. 
Not  far  dinner  is  also  cooked  on  the  premises  under  the  trees. 
The  cook  is  wanting  letters  at  a  writing  table  of  his  own  invention, 
a  ditch  with  one  side  dug  out  lower  for  the  seat,  the  higher  side 
with  a  board,  the  desk.  He  jumps  out  of  his  writing  table  to 
watch  his  cooking.  He  is  a  joyous  young  man  with  a  huge  black 
beard  and  a  great  grin,  and  we  must  taste  his  fried  potatoes 
which  are  capital.  On  the  way  to  the  cars,  a  hundred  yards  on 
through  the  woods,  a  war  cemetery  just  off  the  Tranchee  de 
Calonne  :  wooden  crosses,  dead  men’s  caps,  fresh  field  flowers, 
plucked  from  that  knoll  where  the  observation  post  is,  often 
stuck  in  old  shells,  over  each  grave.  No  doubt  the  cemetery  has 
spread  since  I  saw  it  a  few'  weeks  ago.  But  the  Kronprinz  is 
battering  his  army  against  a  stone  wall,  and  probably  knows  it. 
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by  throwing  his  men  against  the  Tranch^e  de  Calonne  and  against 

the  sort  of  men  that  hold  it. 

*  *  *  • 

Verdun  for  lunch,  Verdun  taken  by  the  Kaiser  in  September — 
in  a  toast  at  a  banquet  in  Luxembourg  with  great  hoching. 
Verdun  is  asleep  as  usual  and  deadly  peaceful.  But  most  of  the 
little  shops  open  an  eye  or  two  on  to  the  narrow  streets,  and 
business,  such  as  it  ever  was,  goes  on  as  usual.  Verdun  seems 
to  have  been  bombarded  occasionally,  but  has  forgotten  all  about 
it  and  yields  an  excellent  lunch  with  the  home  brew  of  beer. 
Then  back  to  Bar-le-Duc,  where  nothing  ever  happens  and 
nothing  more  has  happened  since  the  war  began  a  few  miles  away, 
and  which  goes  on  making  Confitures  de  Bar. 

Apremont  Woods,  with  the  Bois  Brul6,  south  of  the  bulge  the 
foe  still  hangs  on  to  round  St.  Mihiel,  north  of  which  we  were 
yesterday.  The  way  thither  is  past  Sampigny  where  the  ruined 
region  begins  and  where  the  German  communiques  announced 
that  the  “Presidential  palace”  had  been  destroyed.  There  cer¬ 
tainly  is  little  left  of  what  was  a  comfortable  little  country 
house.  The  next  ruin  is  Marbotte  village,  of  which  almost  nothing 
is  left.  Troops  and  half  a  dozen  old  peasant  women  live  some¬ 
how  in  the  wreckage  and  little  children  play  about.  Just  outside 
is  a  large,  a  terribly  large,  war  cemetery.  The  fields  beyond  are 
green  cornfields,  where  hands  were  found  to  till  and  sow,  or 
dazzling  blood-red  splashes  of  poppies  where  the  land  lay  fallow. 
St,  Aignant  at  the  foot  of  Apremont  is  another  ruin,  staggering 
round  the  shell  of  a  little  church,  with  nothing  in  it  but  a  pile 
of  shattered  stones  and  a  rough  statue  of  the  Virgin,  battered, 
but  still  standing. 

A  courtly  colonel  in  a  sporting  suit  takes  us  round  his  demesne 
of  Apremont  and  we  start  on  a  two  and  a  half  hour  march  at 
the  double  through  the  blistering  pebble  trenches  of  the  Bois 
Brule,  a  baffling  maze  winding  for  miles  as  it  creeps  circuitously 
up  to  within  five  yards  of  the  Boches.  I  am  allowed  to  go 
only  within  twenty  yards.  Through  peepholes  and  round  comers, 
“looking  quickly,”  as  advised,  one  sees  gigantic  poppies  waving, 
then  between  them  the  Boche  trench,  willow  trees,  where  the 
Boches  lurk,  tw-o  houses  of  the  village  of  Apremont  where  they 
have  their  posts.  Crack  and  ping  goes  a  bullet  every  now  and 
then.  “Seen  a  bit  of  us,”  said  the  Colonel.  But  the  heat  and 
the  flies  are  unbearable.  The  lieutenant-colonel,  who  is  less 
courtly  but  jollier  than  the  colonel,  agrees  and  remembers  seven 
or  nine  bottles  of  beer  he  has  somewhere  down  below  in  a  dug-out. 
“Got  them  to  drink  to  the  military  crosses  I  gave  the  other  day. 
Only  too  glad  to  drink  with  civilians.  It  is  not  often  we  have 
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such  a  chance.  Must  honour  the  occasion.”  In  fact,  a  sort  of 
fete  in  the  trenches  because  the  civilians  have  condescended  to  visit 
the  trenches  where  the  lieutenant-colonel  (he  has  the  militarv 
cross  too,  with  the  clasp  that  means  he  was  cit4  k  I’ordre  de  joiir 
de  I’arm^e)  and  his  men  have  been  fighting  since  October.  The 
men  must  show  ue  their  reading-room  under  corrugated  iron 
with  the  “Illustration”  and  the  “Vie  Parisienne”  spread  on  the 
table,  their  museums,  their  fancy  gardens,  of  course  their  photo¬ 
graphs.  Opposite  the  reading-room  are  small  stacks  of  straw 
like  the  covers  of  champagne  bottles  widened  out  at  the  top, 
and  near  by  large  black  bottles.  What  are  they  for?  “Oh,  the 
bottles  have  hypo  and  the  straw  is  dipped  in  it  and  held  to  one’s 
face  when  the  asphyxiating  gas  comes.  But  I’m  sure  you  are 
ready  for  that  beer.” 

The  beer  is  further  down  the  communication  trench  in  a  safe 
place,  at  least  safer  than  within  five  yards  of  the  Boches,  near 
the  gardens  and  rockeries  and  monuments  built  of  shells  and 
shrapnel,  and  the  darkroom  for  photographers.  Lieutenant  A., 
just  promoted  for  gallantry  from  the  ranks,  is  the  camera  fiend 
of  the  regiment  and  stores  thousands  of  snapshots.  “  Lieutenant 
A.,  you  haven’t  shown  this  gentleman  your  Boche  woman. 
Produce  her  at  once.”  The  lieutenant  blushes  but  has  to  obey. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  Boche  woman.  It  is  the  joke  of  the 
Bois  Brul6  trenches  :  a  trooper  stripped  to  the  waist  sat  for 
half  the  picture  and  a  girl’s  head  from  another  picture  was  stuck 
on  the  manly  shoulders.  But  in  the  lieutenant-colonel’s  dug-out 
there  are  more  jokes  :  a  fresco  in  oils  all  round  the  walls  by  a 
trooper  who  took  the  Prix  de  Eome  for  sculpture  a  year  or  two 
before  the  war.  A  very  good  joke  it  is  by  a  master  of  caricature. 
“Ah,  but  you  ought  to  know  my  officers.  You  would  appreciate 
the  caricatures  more.  They  take  ’em  off  to  the  life.”  Over  it 
the  portrait  of  Joffre  {not  a  caricature)  beams  quietly.  “Gentle¬ 
men,  your  health,”  and  the  lieutenant-colonel  drinks  to  “les 
civils”  who  have  done  him  the  extraordinary  honour  of  coming 
to  see  him  in  hie  dug-out,  and  seems  really  pleased,  almost 
surprised,  when  I  drink  to  his  military  cross. 

At  the  redoute  du  Bois  Brule,  which  is  between  the  first  line 
of  French  trenches  which  we  have  just  come  from  and  the 
German  trenches,  lie  hundreds  of  dead  still.  A  truce  was  once 
arranged  to  bury  the  dead.  The  French  on  leaving  the  trenches 
were  instantly  shot  down.  The  man  who  tells  you  that  has  a 
hard  look  in  his  eyes.  At  the  redoute  a  French  private,  a  school¬ 
master  before  the  war,  fell  wounded  in  an  attack.  As  he  lay 
the  Germans  shot  at  him.  At  each  shot  that  hit  him  he  cried, 
“Vive  la  France.”  When  the  shots  missed  he  lay  silent.  When 
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they  hit,  he  cried,  “Vive  la  France”  again.  He  was  finished 
off  with  shrapnel,  and  still  had  time  to  say  “Vive  la  France.” 
The  men  who  tell  you  that  story  of  the  Bois  Brfil4  tell  it  per¬ 
fectly  simply. 

*  *  *  * 

I  was  taken  over  the  dismal  wreckage  of  two  forts,  those  of 
Troyon  and  Lionville,  and  shown  with  rather  wearisome  detail 
the  work  the  shells  of  155,  220,  and  305  had  done.  The  French 
artillerymen,  good  honest  chaps,  seemed  almost  proud  of  the 
work  done  by  artillery,  even  Boche  artillery.  But  in  the  second 
wreck  of  a  fort  I  met  a  man  whose  acquaintance  was  worth 
the  hot  toil  over  mountainous  rubbish  heaps.  He  was  a  large, 
loose,  fat  plumber  from  St.  Denis.  “Good,  this  pan  of  water 
for  the  bourgeois  handkerchief  and  brow.  But  don’t  drink  it. 
Don’t  drink  any  water  here.  I  just  keep  the  water  in  this  old 
Boche  marmite  for  washing.  Very  little  of  any  sort  of  drinking 
we  get  here.  Would  you  believe  it?  When  the  Boche  shells 
smashed  open  the  barrels  of  wine  in  the  cellar  and  the  wine 
poured,  they  didn’t  increase  our  rations.  There  was  enough  wine 
going  to  make  us  say  ‘  Go  to  H — ’  to  the  Boche  guns.  But  we 
never  got  a  drop  extra.  I  am  a  Parigot,  at  least  almost  one, 
being  from  St.  Denis.”  (The  sentry  standing  with  fixed  bayonet 
guarding  the  ruins,  who  is  from  Havre,  acquiesces  with  a  chuckle, 
“Yes,  he  ts  a  Parigot.”)  “I  came  here  on  August  3rd.  Been 
here  ever  since.  When  shall  I  get  back?  When  I  do,  I  shall 
find  my  precious  boy  grown  up  with  a  moustache,  I  suppose, 
and  my  wife  gone  off  with  somebody  else.  Just  look  at  this 
war.  Just  look  at  me,  a  good,  hearty,  peaceful  plumber,  skilled, 
mind  you.  Been  here  since  August  3rd.  Had  a  great  time,  don’t 
ask  me.  I  was  minding  a  gun,  and  the  marmites  came  banging 
just  over  my  head  till  I  thought  I  couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer. 
Each  one  seemed  to  bash  my  poor  old  berlingot  in.  Then  I  went 
into  the  fort  trenches.  No  better  there.  Saw  pale  brought 
past  me  flattened  into  omelettes.  Nothing  doing  anywhere. 
Then  they  asked  for  volunteers  to  go  out  and  get  the  water,  and 
I  volunteered.  Better  get  flattened  out  there  in  the  fields  than 
in  this  old  place.  And  here  I  am  almost  a  year  later.  The 
Parigot’s  luck.  They  all  said  I  couldn’t  be  pipped.  I  have 
dozens  of  letters  for  widows  in  this  pocket.  They  all  gave  me 
letters  for  their  future  widows  when  the  marmites  began  to  come. 
Luckily  lots  of  the  pals  who  wrote  them  are  still  as  alive  as 
possible  now  somewhere  else.  Yet,  what  a  life.  Millerand  does 
say  he  will  get  me  back  to  a  factory  to  make  shells.  I  could 
make  them  fast  enough.  But  here  I  am  still,  since  August  3rd. 
And  hardly  a  soul,  only  six  or  a  dozen  of  us  left  in  this  hole. 
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Funny  thing  life  is.  I  had  a  good  time  the  other  day,  though. 
You  are  English,  aren’t  you?  I  showed  your  Charlie  over  the 
fort,  your  Lord  Charlie  Beresford,  you  know.  He  did  laugh. 

I  made  him  laugh.  I  showed  him  this  420  beer  barrel  pointed  at 
the  Boches,  and  those  neat  little  one-centimetre  howitzers  I 
rigged  up.  One  must  amuse  oneself.  Been  here  since 
August  3rd.  What  the  deuce  is  my  wife  up  to?  And  that  boy 
of  mine,  1917  class.  It  is  rigolo  all  this,  all  the  same.  It  is 
something  to  be  a  Parigot,  even  an  outside  one  from  St.  Denis. 
One  gets  along.  One  understands  things.  When  I  think  of  my 
being  here  in  this  smashed  old  fort  after  St.  Denis,  I  laugh. 

I  don’t  laugh  when  I  think  of  those  shells  banging  on  six  feet 
of  earth  over  my  head  till  it  ached.  Still,  it  is  all  rigolo,  all 
this  that  has  happened  since  August  3rd,  especially  for  me  who 
am  whole  here  as  you  see  me,  a  Parisian,  although  stranded  in 
this  godforsaken  provincial  hole.  But  I  do  think  I  have  had 
enough  of  it.  I  hope  Millerand  will  call  me  back  to  make  shells. 

And  I  should  like  to  know  what  my  wife  is  up  to.” 

*  «  *  « 

The  brain  of  an  army.  I  was  taken  over  the  whole  building 
in  a  certain  village  where  a  group  of  armies  has  its  headquarters 
staff.  I  was  shown  everything,  every  latest  map,  the  charts  made 
out  the  day  before.  The  amazingly  complete  knowledge  our 
allies  have  almost  hour  by  hour  of  the  enemy’s  positions  and 
movements  made  me  hope  the  Boches  might  be  beaten  at  their 
own  game  after  all.  I  saw  the  exact  plan  of  the  German  trenches 
I  had  vaguely  looked  at  through  peepholes  in  the  Bois  Brule,  the 
positions  of  guns,  etc.,  at  that  date,  each  chart  taken  by  an 
exceedingly  simple  and  accurate  method.  There  was  one  big  map 
on  the  wall,  with  little  portraits  pinned  all  down  it,  which  can 
be  mentioned.  “Write  about  it?  By  all  means.  Let ’em  know 
we  know  all  about  them.”  It  gave  the  entire  list  of  commands 
along  the  German  front  in  the  middle  of  June,  with  the  numbers 
of  divisions,  brigades,  regiments,  etc.  A  portrait  of  each  general 
taken  from  a  German  annual  had  been  politely  pinned  over  each 
army.  Here  are  the  commanders  of  armies,  from  Flanders  to 
Alsace  :  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria 
down  to  Cambrai,  then  General  von  Buelow  to  La  Fere,  General 
von  Kluck  to  Keims ;  north-east  of  Eeims  Generals  von  Heer- 
ingen  and  Fleck,  the  Crown  Prince  and  General  von  Stranz; 
in  Alsace  Generals  Falkenhauser  and  von  Gaede. 

The  brain  of  the  armies  of  Lorraine  seemed  to  me  as  alive  and 
strong  as  the  limbs.  Caught  napping  like  us  all,  or  at  least  with 
only  one  eye  open,  France  in  a  few  months  has  perfected  a  military 
organisation  which  the  Boches  cannot  beat. 

Laurence  Jerrold. 
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During  most  of  the  past  month  there  has  been  a  lull  in  the  fight¬ 
ing  on  the  British  front  in  the  Western  theatre  of  war,  and  this 
has  given  time  for  Sir  John  French  and  his  Staff  to  organise  the 
new  levies  as  they  have  arrived  under  his  command,  and  gradually 
familiarise  them  with  their  future  duties.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  though  the  New  Armies  are  composed  of  the  picked 
manhood  of  the  country,  the  oldest  soldiers  among  them  have 
only  completed  one  year  of  service,  while  many  have  not  been 
under  training  for  more  than  six  months.  Seeing  that  in  Con¬ 
tinental  armies  two  years  are  considered  necessary  before  a 
conscript  can  be  classed  as  “fully  trained,”  it  would  have  been 
inexpedient  to  have  sent  whole  Brigades  and  Divisions  com¬ 
posed  of  New  Army  recruits  into  the  fighting  line  before  the 
Eegimental  units  had  been  given  a  turn  in  the  trenches,  and 
acquired  some  antecedent  experience  of  the  novel  conditions  under 
which  the  present  war  is  being  waged. 

One  episode  has,  however,  occurred  deserving  special  notice,  not 
on  account  of  having  led  to  any  strategical  results,  but  by  reason 
of  its  tactical  significance.  It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of 
those  who  have  followed  the  Field-Marshal’s  bulletins  that  on 
July  20th  a  mine  was  successfully  exploded  just  west  of  the 
Chateau  of  Hooge,  on  the  Ypres — Menin  road,  when  our  troops 
occupied  about  150  yards  of  the  enemy’s  trenches.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  counter-attack  would  have  been  made  forthwith,  but 
it  w'as  delayed  till  the  30th,  when  a  tremendous  artillery  fire  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Hooge  salient,  under  cover  of  which  the 
German  infantry  crept  forward,  armed  with  fire  projectors,  which, 
when  a  valve  is  opened,  project  a  long  flaming  jet.  Shaken  by  the 
bombardment,  this  flame  attack  proved  too  much  for  our  men,  and 
the  Germans  occupied  our  first-line  trenches  on  a  front  of  some 
500  yards.  Next  day  some,  but  not  all,  of  these  trenches  were  re¬ 
captured,  and  the  enemy  could  undoubtedly  claim  a  limited  success, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  for  on  August  9th  a  large 
force  of  British  artillery  was  concentrated  round  Hooge,  and  after  a 
bombardment  which  was  described  as  more  terrific  than  that  of 
Neuve  Chapelle,  the  infantry  were  launched  for  the  attack,  and 
stormed  the  whole  of  the  German  trenches  on  a  front  of  more  than 
1,200  yards,  capturing  all  they  had  lost  on  July  30th,  as  well  as 
other  trenches  which  had  been  in  the  enemy’s  possession  ever  since 
the  contraction  of  the  British  line  during  the  first  week  in  May. 

The  point  to  note  is  this.  The  success  of  the  infantry  attack 
was  due  to  the  effective  artillery  bombardment  and  to  the  perfectly 
organised  co-operation  between  the  two  arms.  The  lesson  of  Neuve 
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Chapelle  had  been  leamt.  According  to  the  Times  correspondent 
with  British  Headquarters,  the  infantry  attack  had  been  fixed  to 
take  place  at  a  certain  minute  between  3  and  4  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  at  which  moment  our  gunners  were  to  lengthen  the  fuzes  of 
their  shells  and  direct  the  fire  of  the  guns  on  to  the  German  Re¬ 
serve  positions.  “Everything,”  he  wrote  in  a  despatch  dated 
August  13th,  “went  like  clockwork.  Every  watch  had  been  care¬ 
fully  synchronised,  and  some  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the 
bombardment  had  begun  our  men  had  gained  possession  of  the 
trenches  they  aimed  at.  They  swarmed  over  the  German  parapets 
in  a  surging  stream  which  nothing  could  stop.  The  German  troops, 
dazed  and  paralysed  by  the  incessant  flow  of  shell  Are,  were  unfit 
to  make  any  serious  resistance,  and,  apart  from  a  certain  amount 
of  bayonet  work,  our  men  had  little  difl&culty  in  estabhshing  them¬ 
selves  in  the  enemy’s  first  line.  All  who  took  part  in  the  attack 
are  convinced  that  the  German  infantry  showed  small  inclination 
to  fight,  and  took  to  their  heels  at  the  first  opportunity.”  So  well 
had  the  gunners  done  their  work,  that  when  the  infantry  reached 
the  trenches  they  found  the  barbed-wire  entanglements  had  all  been 
completely  destroyed,  and  many  breaches  made  in  the  parapets. 
“As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  it  dates  from  the  retreat  from 
Mons,”  said  a  Battalion  Commander,  who  took  part  in  the  attack, 
to  the  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Chronicle,  “this  is  the 
first  time  our  artillery  have  done  all  we  could  hope,  and  a  bit  more. 
Our  gunners  seemed  to  have  a  real  good  supply  of  ammunition, 
and  this  made  us  all  feel  cheerful.  They  prepared  the  way  magni¬ 
ficently  for  our  infantry  attack,  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  we 
can  keep  on  in  the  same  way  we  shall  soon  have  the  enemy  ‘  beat.’ 
The  Germans  have  been  fighting  this  war  on  chemistry  and 
machinery.  Man  for  man  they  can’t  face  us.  If  our  guns  go  on 
supporting  us  in  the  same  way  we  shall  have  them  at  our  mercy.” 

Sir  Ian  Hamilton  has  been  persistently  pushing  his  ofiensive 
against  the  Turkish  positions  in  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  throughout 
the  past  month  with  results  which  are  wholly  promising  for  ultimate 
victory;  but  military  interest  is  principally  centred  in  his  bulletin 
issued  on  August  10th,  in  which,  after  reporting  some  successful 
fighting  in  the  southern  zone  of  operations  east  of  Krithia,  he  stated 
that  in  the  Anzac  zone  a  footing  had  been  gained  on  the  Chunuk 
Bair  portion  of  the  Sari  Bair  ridgeway,  while  in  a  later  report  issued 
by  the  Press  Bureau  on  the  same  day  we  were  informed  that  the 
area  held  in  this  region  had  been  nearly  trebled,  “owing  chiefly  to 
the  gallant  dash  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Corps.”  The 
most  important  part  of  the  news  given,  however,  was  reserved  for 
the  end  of  the  bulletin,  when  the  Commander-in-Chief  reported 
that  a  fresh  landing  had  been  successfully  accomplished  “else¬ 
where,”  and  “considerable  progress  had  been  made.”  The  full 
significance  of  this  message  is  not  yet  quite  clear,  but  a  Turkish 
communique  issued  on  the  same  day  stated  that  “on  August  7th 
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the  enemy  landed  new  forces,  partly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kara- 
chali,  and  the  remainder  at  two  points  north  of  Ari  Bumu.” 
According  to  the  Turkish  report,  the  troops  which  were  landed  at 
Karachali  were  “completely  dispersed,”  while  those  which  landed 
in  the  Ari  Bumu  locality  “made  a  slight  advance.”  A  French 
report  issued  on  August  14th  threw  further  light  on  the  matter, 
for  it  stated  that  a  British  force  had  successfully  landed  in  the 
region  of  the  Bay  of  Suvla,  and  made  progress  south,  gaining  a 
footing  on  the  Sari  Bair  range,  and  capturing  more  than  650 
prisoners,  with  nine  machine  guns.  The  French  report  makes  no 
mention  of  any  landing  at  Karachali,  and  at  the  moment  of  writing 
it  is  still  doubtful  whether  a  force  has  been  disembarked  there  or 
only  in  the  Anzac  region. ^ 

The  landing  of  British  troops  in  the  Gulf  of  Saros  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  new  demarche,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  an  nnportant 
influence  on  the  future  operations  in  the  Gallipoli  peninsula.  The 
accompanying  sketch  has  been  drawn  to  illustrate  the  position. 
The  coast  road  from  Gallipoli  to  Bodosto  is  nothing  more  than  a 
bridle  pathway,  and  land  communication  between  Gallipoli  and 
Constantinople  has  always  been  maintained  by  the  north  road, 
which  leads  from  Kavak  to  Keshan,  and  thence  through  Malgara 
and  Rodosto  to  the  capital.  An  alternative  line  of  communication 
is  by  the  high  road  from  Kavak  to  Uzun  Keupri,  a  station  on  the 
Orient  Railway  about  50  miles  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Saros.  Kara¬ 
chali  is  only  10  miles  from  Kavak,  and  if  a  force  were  landed  at 
the  former  place,  and  sent  on  to  occupy  Kavak,  it  would  not  only 
take  the  lines  of  Bulair  in  rear,  but  would  also  cut  off  the  Turkish 
Army  operating  in  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  from  communication 
with  Constantinople.  Men  and  stores  would  have  to  come  by  sea ; 
but  British  submarines  have  already  rendered  this  line  of  supply 
precarious,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  less  active  in  the  future 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  Surprise  has  often  been  ex¬ 
pressed  that  we  have  not  made  use  of  our  sea  power  to  block  the 
retreat  of  the  Turks  through  Gallipoli,  and  force  them  to  cross  the 
Dardanelles  to  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Straits,  but  it  may  be  that 
this  is  now  being  done.  Enos  has  been  suggested  as  a  suitable 
place  for  a  disembarkation  of  troops  on  account  of  its  secure 
harbour;  but  Enos  is  40  miles  from  Kavak,  and  the  road  lies 
through  a  rugged  country  favourable  to  the  defence.  East  of 
Karachali  the  hills  give  place  to  flat  ground,  which,  though  marshy 
and  cut  up  with  water-courses,  affords  ample  room  for  the  deploy- 

(1)  As  this  article  is  going  to  press  a  further  report  has  been  received  from 
Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  “troops  at  Suvla  on  the  left  flank  ” 
as  having  made  a  short  advance  with  a  view  to  straightening  out  the  line. 
This  points  to  Suvla  Bay  as  being  the  locality  (“elsewhere”)  chosen  for  the 
landing  which  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  reported  to  have  taken  place  in  his  despatch 
of  August  16th.  It  will  be  interesting  to  hear  in  due  time  what  truth  there 
was  in  the  Turkish  report  that  British  troops  landed  at  Karachali,  and  were 
dispersed. 
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ment  of  troops  when  disembarked.  That  there  have  been  attempts 
to  land  in  this  neighbourhood  is  clear  from  the  Turkish  com¬ 
munique,  though  whether  they  have  been  successful  or  not  we 
shall  not  know  till  a  further  report  has  been  received  from  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton. 

The  French  have  passed  through  a  successful  month,  having  held 
their  ground  all  along  the  front  occupied  by  their  troops,  while  in 
some  places  they  have  recovered  territory  which  had  been  in 
German  occupation  since  September  in  last  year.  A  notable  gain 
was  made  at  the  Ban  de  Sapt,  which  is  the  name  given  to  a  moun¬ 
tainous  district  adjoining  the  Vosges  range  a  few  miles  north-east 
of  St.  Die,  with  hills  varying  in  height  from  1,300  to  2,700  feet. 
The  Germans  still  occupy  positions  on  French  territory  in  this 
locality  a  few  miles  across  the  frontier,  but  the  French  are  slowly 


pushing  them  back  to  their  own  boundary.  It  will  be  within  the 
recollection  of  those  who  have  followed  the  Paris  communiques  that 
our  Allies  had  an  initial  success  in  this  direction  on  July  9th,  when 
they  captured  the  heights  overlooking  Fontenelle,  one  of  the  group 
of  hamlets  which  form  the  Ban  de  Sapt.  On  July  16th  the 
Germans  counter-attacked  the  heights  gained  by  the  French,  but 
were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  and  on  the  24th  the  French  Com¬ 
mander  decided  to  follow  up  his  previous  success  by  a  further  attack 
on  the  enemy’s  entrenchments  covering  the  village  of  Launois. 
The  attack  was  entirely  successful,  the  village  being  recovered,  and 
the  Germans  driven  from  all  their  first-line  defences.  On  this 
occasion  the  French  took  11  officers  and  825  men  prisoners,  along 
with  8  machine-guns  and  a  quantity  of  w^ar  material. 

Another  notable  success  lower  down  the  front,  in  Alsace,  was  the 
capture  of  the  formidable  position  of  Le  Linge,  which  is  two  miles 
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north  of  Munster,  and  dominates  the  Fe-^ht  Valley  for  several  miles 
below  the  town.  This  position  was  8ei..ed  on  July  2l8t,  and  has 
been  held  ever  since,  in  spite  of  repeated  counter-attacks  by  the 
Germans.  Munster  is  now  being  approached  from  three  sides,  and 
the  German  hold  of  the  place  is  daily  becoming  more  precarious; 
but  General  Joffre  is  husbanding  the  strength  of  his  troops  with 
great  care,  and  while  he  permits  commanders  on  the  spot  to  seize 
any  opportunities  which  are  offered  for  local  attacks,  he  has  for¬ 
bidden  them  to  take  risks  or  sacrifice  men  for  the  purpose  of  some 
small  tactical  gain. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  who  is  still  at  the  head  of  his 
ill-fated  Army,  has  not  given  up  the  hope  of  penetrating  the  French 
line  in  the  Argonne,  and  spares  neither  men  nor  ammunition  for 
the  purpose.  On  the  morning  of  August  7th,  after  a  violent  bom¬ 
bardment,  during  which  20,000  shells  were  estimated  to  have  been 
fired  against  the  French  trenches,  three  German  regiments  were 
ordered  to  assault  the  position  between  Vienne-le-Chateau  and  La 
Harazee.  The  French  stood  against  the  bombardment  with  un¬ 
flinching  courage,  and  repulsed  three  German  attacks  without  yield¬ 
ing  an  inch  of  ground. 

Turning  now  to  the  operations  of  our  Italian  Allies  on  the  Isonzo 
River,  it  is  possible  to  sum  up  the  situation  by  saying  that  through¬ 
out  the  past  month  a  continuous  night  and  day  battle  has  been  in 
progress  for  possession  of  tbe  Carso  plateau,  which  commands  the 
approaches  to  Gorizia  both  from  Laibach  and  Trieste,  as  well  as  the 
coast  road  to  the  latter  town.  Gorizia,  with  its  circle  of  outlying 
forts,  is  practically  unassailable  from  either  the  north  or  west,  for 
two  fortified  heights,  Monte  Sabatino  on  the  right  bank,  and  Monte 
Gabrielle,  on  the  left  bank,  of  the  Isonzo,  stand  sentry  over  the 
town  on  the  north,  while  the  plateau  of  Podgora,  which  is  a  perfect 
labyrinth  of  deep,  intercommunicating  trenches,  bars  the  approach 
to  the  town  from  the  west.  A  most  determined  and  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  attack  was  made  by  a  large  Italian  force  on  Podgora  on 
July  21st,  but  though  ten  regiments  were  sent  against  the  position 
they  failed  to  get  through,  and  no  subsequent  attempt  at  a  frontal 
attack  has  since  been  made.  The  Carso  plateau,  as  both  Italians 
and  Austrians  know,  is  the  key  to  Gorizia,  and  it  is  against  the 
strong  Austrian  positions  on  this  plateau  that  General  Cadorna  is 
now  concentrating  his  principal  efforts. 

The  Italians  have  so  far  been  successful  in  obtaining  a  firm  foot¬ 
ing  on  the  western  face  of  the  plateau,  and  are  now  in  occupation 
of  Sdraissima,  Polazzo,  Vermegliano,  and  Monte  Sei  Busi,  which 
overlooks  Monfalcone,  but  they  have  made  little  progress  beyond 
these  first-line  positions,  and  finding  the  Austrians  have  been 
strongly  reinforced,  General  Cadoma  has  abandoned  his  storming 
tactics,  and  is  now  advancing  eastwards  along  the  plateau  by  the 
slower,  but  surer,  method  of  siege  operations.  A  month  ago  it 
looked  as  though  there  was  a  weakening  of  the  Austrian  resistance. 
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for  on  July  19th  the  Italians  stormed  Monte  Michele,  on  the  north¬ 
west  comer  of  the  plateau,  and  if  they  could  have  kept  it  they 
would  have  been  able  to  bombard  Podgora  from  the  reverse  side, 
besides  cutting  railway  communication  between  Gorizia  and  Trieste. 
Unfortunately,  the  Austrians  brought  up  large  reinforcements  of 
reserve  troops  on  the  20th,  and  after  a  severe  fight  they  succeeded 
in  recapturing  the  position.  The  Italians  successfully  assaulted  it 
for  the  second  time  on  the  25th,  but  another  counter-attack  gave  it 
back  to  the  Austrians,  and  since  that  date  no  further  attempt  has 
been  made  to  take  the  place  by  storm.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
plateau  the  Sei  Busi  position  has  been  held  against  repeated 
Austrian  counter-attacks,  and  the  Italians  are  using  it  as  a  base  for 
advancing  to  Doberdo,  which  serves  as  a  central  citadel  to  the  Carso 
plateau.  Our  Allies  are  fighting  with  admirable  elan,  but  their 
task  is  a  heavy  one,  for  the  Austrians  have  been  preparing  their 
defensive  positions  for  years  past,  and  all  that  science  can  do  has 
been  done  to  render  them  impregnable. 

If  June  and  July  were  bad  months  for  Eussia,  August  has  been 
worse.  The  Kussian  Armies,  which  a  month  ago  were  holding  the 
line  of  the  Vistula  and  Narew  rivers,  have  been  withdrawn  to  their 
second  line  of  defence  behind  the  Bug  and  the  Niemen,  and  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  latest  reports  which  have  arrived  from  the  Eastern 
front,  it  is  almost  certain  that  a  further  retreat  will  be  necessary 
if  the  armies  are  to  remain  intact  and  given  time  for  recuperation 
before  resuming  the  offensive.  Fortune  has  not  smiled  on  our 
Allies  lately,  but  the  situation  is  not  so  bad  as  it  looks,  and  Russian 
determination  to  win  has  been  strengthened  rather  than  weakened 
by  the  military  reverses  of  the  past  four  months. 

If,  as  is  believed,  Field-Marshal  Hindenberg  conceived,  planned, 
and  executed  the  campaign,  which  began  on  April  22nd  with  the 
attack  on  General  Dimitrieff’s  army  on  the  Dunajec,  and  led  to  the 
occupation  of  Warsaw  by  Prince  Leopold  on  August  4th,  he  has 
established  a  claim  to  a  high  place  among  living  strategists,  for  he 
grasped  the  problem  before  him  with  a  foresight  which  provided  for 
every  eventuality,  and  left  no  stone  unturned  to  secure  success. 
Army  after  army  has  been  first  of  all  organised,  then  concentrated, 
and  finally  launched  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  place,  just 
when  and  where  it  was  wanted  to  step  into  the  strategical  area. 
It  is  true  that  the  Marshal  has  failed  to  obtain  the  full  results  which 
he  expected,  for  there  has  been  no  Sedan  in  Poland ;  but  this  is  not 
the  fault  of  his  strategy,  and  is  due  to  the  skill  of  his  imperturbable 
antagonist,  who  always  seems  to  know  when  to  stand  and  when 
to  retire,  and  keeps  his  brain  cool,  no  matter  how  difficult  the 
situation  which  confronts  him. 

Eight  separate  armies,  collected  together  in  three  groups,  each 
under  a  Field-Marshal,  were  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  campaign. 
The  first  group,  which  Hindenberg  placed  under  his  own  executive 
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direction,  consisted  of  General  Billow’s  army  in  Courland,  of 
General  Eichhom’s  on  the  Niemen,  and  of  the  armies  commanded, 
respectively,  by  Generals  Scholtz  and  Gallwitz,  who  were  given  the 
region  of  the  Narew  Kiver  for  their  sphere  of  operations.  By  the 
middle  of  July  these  armies  were  deployed  on  a  300-mile  front,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Windau  Eiver  in  Courland  down  to  the  Lower 
Vistula  between  Thom  and  Wloclawek.  West  of  Warsaw,  in  the 
salient  formed  by  the  Middle  and  Lower  Vistula,  was  the  group 
commanded  by  Field-Marshal  Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria,  who 
besides  his  own  Bavarian  Corps  was  given  command  of  the  Austrian 
Army  under  General  Woyrsch,  which  was  operating  towards  Ivan- 
gorod,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  third  group  was  under 
the  command  of  Field-Marshal  Mackensen,  whose  army,  chiefly 
composed  of  Prussian  Corps,  was  linked  with  that  of  the  Archduke 
Joseph  Ferdinand.  The  sphere  of  operation  of  these  two  armies 
lay  between  the  Middle  Vistula  and  the  Bug,  the  Archduke  taking 
charge  of  the  country  west  of  the  Wierpz,  while  Mackensen ’s  army 
was  deployed  east  of  that  river.  Further  south  were  the  armies  of 
Generals  Linsingen  and  Pfflanzer,  watching  the  Eussians  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Zlota  Lipa  and  Dniester  rivers,  but  their  armies 
have  taken  no  part  in  the  August  campaign.  The  length  of  the 
entire  front  occupied  by  the  opposing  forces  approximated  to  700 
miles,  while  the  strength  of  the  forces  engaged  is  believed  to  have 
been  nob  less  than  two  millions  on  either  side. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  movements  made  during 
the  past  month  (July  18th-August  18th).  On  the  19th  Biilow 
began  to  move  from  the  Dubissa  towards  the  Aa  and  Swenta,  his 
right  and  left  flanks  being  covered  by  large  bodies  of  cavalry.  On 
this  day  Gallwitz  crossed  the  Narew  near  Pultusk,  which  was  the 
signal  for  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  to  begin  the  evacuation  of 
Warsaw,  and  clear  out  of  the  city  everything  likely  to  be  of  use  to 
the  enemy.  Next  day  the  reports  which  reached  London  showed 
that  a  general  retirement  of  the  Eussian  forces  was  in  progress  all 
along  the  front,  strong  rearguards  being  left  in  touch  with  the 
enemy  to  prevent  the  retreat  being  harassed.  On  the  2l8t  the 
Russian  troops  covering  the  western  approaches  to  Warsaw  fell 
back  to  the  line  Blonie — Nadarzyn,  and  on  the  same  day  a  Division 
of  Woyrsch ’s  army  crossed  the  Vistula  at  a  point  15  miles  south  of 
Ivangorod.  On  the  23rd,  after  storming  the  bridge-heads  at  Eoshan 
and  Pultusk,  Gallwitz  crossed  the  Narew  in  force.  On  the  25th 
Billow  in  Courland  reached  Ponievitz,  and  Scholtz,  coming  into  line 
with  Gallwitz,  crossed  the  Narew  near  Ostrolenka.  On  the  26th  and 
two  following  days  the  Eussians  made  a  series  of  determined 
counter-attacks  against  the  whole  line  of  German  troops  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Narew,  delaying  their  advance  and  inflicting  heavy  loss, 
but  failing  to  throw  them  back  on  to  the  right  bank.  The  29th 
was  a  fateful  day  for  our  Allies,  for  Woyrsch  with  his  main  body 
crossed  the  Vistula  near  Kozienice,  a  few  miles  above  Ivangorod, 
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while  the  left  wing  of  Mackensen’s  army  reached  Biskupice,  a 
station  on  the  Lublin — Cholm  railway  between  the  Wierpz  and  the 
Vistula.  On  the  Slat  the  Archduke  occupied  Lublin,  and  Mac- 
kensen  Cholm,  the  whole  line  of  the  railway  between  those  two 
towns  then  being  in  German  hands. 

During  the  first  week  in  August  the  Eussian  retirement  became 
more  pronounced  all  along  the  line.  In  Courland  Biilow,  moving 
on  a  front  of  some  60  or  70  miles,  occupied  Kupischki,  on  the 
Ponievitz — Dwinsk  railway,  while  his  cavalry  reached  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Schonberg  on  the  north  and  Kovarsk  on  the  south.  By 
the  5th  he  had  secured  possession  of  the  line  of  the  Aa  and  Swenta 
rivers  from  Mitau  down  to  Wilkomir  (see  map),  but  about  this 
time  reinforcements  had  arrived  for  our  Allies,  and  the  Eussian 
Commander,  taking  the  offensive,  turned  on  Biilow,  reoccupied 
Kupischki,  and  threw  the  Germans  back  across  the  Aa  and  Swenta, 
this  being  the  position  in  Courland  as  this  article  goes  to  press  on 
August  20th.  Meanwhile,  Gallwitz  and  Scholtz,  advancing  from 
the  Narew,  and  continually  pushing  back  the  Eussian  rearguards, 
in  spite  of  their  “brave  and  desperate  counter-attacks,”  for  which 
Hindenberg  gave  them  full  credit,  made  the  further  defence  of  the 
Warsaw  salient  impracticable,  and  on  August  3rd  the  Eussian  Army 
covering  the  approaches  to  the  city  on  the  west  abandoned  the 
Blonie  position  and  retreated  through  the  town  to  Praga,  leaving 
Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria  free  to  enter  Warsaw  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th. 

The  capture  of  Warsaw  was  only  an  incident,  and  from  a  military 
point  of  view  not  an  important  one,  in  a  campaign  which  had  for 
its  object,  not  the  occupation  of  territory,  but  the  destruction  of 
the  Eussian  Armies.  Warsaw  was  to  be  the  trap  in  which  the 
German  Commander  thought  to  catch  the  Grand  Duke,  and  his 
strategy  was  shaped  with  this  end  in  view.  The  Eussian  Army 
covering  the  approaches  to  the  city  on  the  west  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  position  without  being  attacked  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
remain  long  enough  to  be  unable  to  escape.  Hindenberg ’s  plan 
was  to  envelop  Warsaw  by  a  rapid  movement  of  Gallwitz  from  the 
Narew  and  of  Mackensen  from  Galicia.  If  these  two  Generals 
could  meet  together  on  the  line  Bielostock — Brest  Litovsk,  while 
Prince  Leopold  was  playing  with  the  Eussian  Army  on  the  west  of 
the  city,  the  Grand  Duke  would  be  locked  up  in  Warsaw  as  Marshal 
Bazaine  was  locked  up  in  Metz.  It  was  von  Moltke’s  strategy  over 
again,  and  if  it  had  succeeded  it  would  have  spelt  doom  to  the 
Russian  Army.  Its  failure  was  due  to  the  combatant  qualities  of 
the  Eussian  infantry,  who  have  been  fighting  with  their  backs  to 
the  wall  with  truly  magnificent  courage.  They  have  had  little  help 
from  their  artillery,  for  their  guns  were  overwhelmingly  out¬ 
numbered,  as  well  as  outclassed,  by  those  of  the  enemy,  while  their 
ammunition  supply  began  to  fail  just  when  the  pressure  of  Hinden- 
berg’s  attacks  became  most  pronounced.  In  spite  of  these  adverse 
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circumstances,  the  Grand  Duke’s  rearguards  fought  with  such 
stubborn  tenacity  that  they  delayed  Gallwitz  on  the  north  and 
Mackensen  on  the  south  long  enough  to  give  time  for  the  orderly 
withdrawal  of  the  Army  out  of  the  threatened  salient,  and  for  the 
evacuation  of  Warsaw.  Admirably  conceived  and  precisely 
executed,  Hindenberg’s  plan  failed  in  the  main  purpose  for  which 
it  was  undertaken.  Warsaw  was  lost,  but  the  Kussian  Army  was 
saved. 

After  his  disappointment  at  Warsaw,  Hindenberg  transferred  his 
efforts  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Bug,  with  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of 
setting  another  trap  for  the  Grand  Duke  at  Brest  Litovsk.  Leav¬ 
ing  Billow  for  the  moment  to  take  care  of  himself  in  Courland,  he 
decided  to  increase  the  area  of  his  enveloping  movement  directed 
against  the  great  Bug  fortress  by  first  of  all  capturing  Kovno — the 
key  to  the  Eussian  line  of  defence  on  the  Niemen.  Herein  the 
German  Commander  again  showed  his  coirect  appreciation  of  the 
strategical  situation  confronting  him.  On  August  6th  General  Eich- 
hom,  who  had  been  facing  the  Niemen  for  the  past  six  months,  and 
had  been  reinforced  with  the  necessary  siege  guns  and  material, 
arrived  before  the  western  defences  of  the  fortress,  and,  without 
attempting  to  invest  the  place,  attacked  the  forts  between  the 
Niemen  and  its  tributary,  the  Jessia.  The  Eussian  garrison  put  up 
a  most  energetic  resistance,  and  Eichhom’s  infantry,  who  prema¬ 
turely  attempted  to  storm  the  western  forts  before  they  had  been 
subdued  by  artillery  fire,  were  repulsed  with  enormous  losses,  which 
were  reported  to  be  equal  to  those  incurred  at  Lifege ;  but  the  16-inch 
howitzers  proved  too  much  for  the  defenders,  and  on  August  16th 
the  forts  on  the  south  side  of  the  Niemen  fell  into  German  hands. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end,  for  on  the  night  of  the  17th 
the  Germans  crossed  the  Niemen  and  captured  the  rest  of  the 
fortress,  making  prisoners  of  30  officers  and  3,900  men.  More  than 
4Q0  guns  and  a  great  quantity  of  war  material  were  taken  at  the 
same  time,  but  the  bulk  of  the  garrison  succeeded  in  escaping  and 
joining  the  mobile  army  covering  Vilna. 

The  fall  of  Kovno  is  a  greater  military  disaster  than  that  of 
Warsaw,  not  only  because  the  line  of  the  Niemen  is  turned,  but  also 
because  the  road  to  Vilna  is  now  open,  and  another  German  Army 
will  be  let  loose  to  act  against  the  Eussian  communications  with 
Petrograd  and  Moscow.  Knowing  the  thrusting  character  of 
Hindenberg’s  strategy,  we  must  expect  to  see  him  setting  Eich¬ 
hom’s  victorious  army  in  immediate  motion  to  Vilna,  which  when 
occupied  will  be  used  as  a  fresh  starting-oS  point  for  an  advance 
to  Minsk  with  the  object  of  getting  behind  the  Eussian  Army  cover¬ 
ing  Brest  Litovsk,  and  cutting  off  its  retreat  to  the  Dnieper.  The 
Marshal  has  paid  dearly  for  the  capture  of  Kovno,  but  the  prize  was 
worth  its  cost. 

The  reports  which  are  reaching  London  as  this  record  is  being 
closed  go  to  show  that  the  German  armies  are  nearing  Brest 
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Litovsk.  Scholtz,  with  Gallwitz  on  his  right,  crossed  the  Nurec 
Biver  (see  map)  on  August  15th,  and  the  two  Generals  are  now 
marching  for  the  Bielostock — Brest  Litovsk  railway.  So,  too,  is 
Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria,  who  has  thrown  off  the  Russian  troops 
blocking  his  way  from  Sokolow,  and  whose  left  wing  crossed  the 
Bug  at  Drohiczyn  on  the  same  day  as  Scholtz  and  Gallwitz  crossed 
the  Nurec.  Higher  up  the  Bug  the  Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand, 
who  belongs  to  Mackensen’s  group,  having  left  Biala  behind  him, 
has  also  crossed  the  river  at  Janow,  which  is  not  marked  on  the 
map,  but  is  about  20  miles  north-west  of  Brest  Litovsk.  These 
movements  go  to  show  that  the  Russian  Army  defending  the  Bug 
fortress  has  already  lost  one  of  its  lines  of  railway  communication 
with  Petrograd  through  Bielostock,  while  Mackensen’s  right  wing, 
which  is  operating  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Bug  below  Vlodava,  is 


threatening  another  line  of  retreat  through  Kowel  to  Kiev.  In 
these  circumstances  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  Grand  Duke 
will  be  able  to  stay  where  he  is  on  the  Bug,  and  whether  a  further 
retreat  will  not  be  necessary.  The  events  of  the  next  few  days  will 
determine  his  decision. 

Brest  Litovsk  has  of  late  years  been  converted  into  a  big 
entrenched  camp,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  stores  and  war  materiel 
have  been  collected  within  its  precincts  with  a  view  to  its  use  as 
an  advanced  base  for  offensive  operations  against  Galicia.  Strong 
as  the  fortress  is,  and  important  as  it  is  to  hold  it,  the  safety  of 
the  Russian  Army  is  more  important  still,  and  we  may  trust  the 
Grand  Duke  to  know  this,  and  sacrifice  the  fortress  if  this  is  neces- 
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sary  to  save  his  army.  If,  as  seems  probable,  the  Russians  have  to 
give  up  their  positions  on  the  Bug,  they  have  a  far  more  formidable 
line  of  defence  to  fall  back  upon  behind  the  Dwina  and  Dnieper, 
which  two  rivers,  with  the  Dnieper’s  tributary,  the  Beresina,  form 
an  almost  continuous  barrier  stretching  right  across  the  centre  of 
European  Russia,  and  covering  the  approaches  to  Petrograd  and 
Moscow.  This  natural  line  is  strengthened  by  artificial  defences, 
which  are  based  on  the  three  central  points  d’appui  shown  in  the 
strategical  map  accompanying  this  article,  Dwinsk  guarding  the  rail¬ 
way  across  the  Dwina  to  Petrograd,  Bobruisk  with  its  bridge-head 
protecting  the  main  crossing  of  the  Beresina,  and  the  entrenched 
camp  at  Kiev,  which  is  situated  athwart  the  Dnieper.  A  glance  at 
the  map  shows  how  formidable  a  task  Hindenberg  would  set  himself 
if,  carried  away  by  the  lust  of  conquest,  he  were  to  persuade  the 
Emperor  to  let  him  continue  his  march  to  this  third  line  of  Russian 
defence.  Petrograd  is  260  miles  from  Dwinsk,  and  Moscow  is  600 
from  Kiev.  Nothing  would  suit  the  Allies  better  than  for  Hinden¬ 
berg ’s  armies  to  follow  the  Russians  to  the  Dnieper,  where  they 
would  arrive  when  the  Russian  winter  was  setting  in  with  full 
severity;  but  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  Germans  would 
embark  on  a  campaign  of  such  magnitude  at  this  advanced  season 
of  the  year,  and  it  is  much  more  likely  that  they  will  consolidate 
their  positions  on  the  Niemen  and  Bug  rivers,  and  then  turn  their 
offensive  to  other  directions.  Whatever  they  do,  and  wherever  they 
go,  they  are  always  haunted  by  the  knowledge  that  their  pro¬ 
vocative  action  before  and  during  the  war,  like  Napoleon’s  before 
them,  has  closed  the  door  to  peace  till  their  powers  of  pro¬ 
vocation  are  taken  from  them,  or,  in  other  words,  till  their  armed 
strength  has  been  destroyed. 
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